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New Series 
Saxon “Six” 
$785 


\ bie. roomy, light-weight, 
5. passenger touring car 
yacht-line design; lustrous 
finish of lasting newness 
1 inch wheelbase; six 
viinder high-speed motor 
of marked power on mini 
mum gasoline consump 
tion; 2% inch bore x 4 
inch stroke; 32 inch x 3% 
inch tires; two-unit electri 
starting and lighting sye 
tem; Timken axles and full 
Timken bearings through 
eat the chassis; helical 
evel wears; linoleum cover 
1, aluminum bound run 
n 


x oards anc oor 


t 
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“cards; and a score more 


of further rehnements 


New Series 


, 


Saxon ‘Four’ 


$395 


\ handsome, rugged, power 
ful roadster stream-line 
demgn; 96 inch wheelbase 
‘8 wech x 3 inch tires; 15 
h. p L.-head, high-speed 
motor of unusual power 
simoothness, quietness, flex 
ihility, operative economy 
»nd coolness under all con 
ditions; four cylinders cast 
en bloc, crank case integral 
2% inch bore x 4 inch stroke 
40 inch seat; three-speed 
sliding gear transmission 
fenly standard roadster 
under $400 with three-speed 
transmission); Timken 
axles; Hyatt Quiet bearings 
honeycomb radiator; dry 
plate clutch ventilating 
w ndshield signal lamps at 
side adjustable — pedals 
vanadium steel cantilever 
springs and fifteen a 
ditional improvements 
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It’s a great car. 


Over storm-roughened, winter 
roads, a car forces its way swiftly 
across the plains, reaches the Con- 
tinental Divide, climbs steadily 
and surely up the ice-coated, eight- 
een-mile ascent, tops the brow, 
then moves rapidly downward to 
the town in the foothills. 


A curious crowd gathers around, 
Dimly on the sleet-encrusted ra- 
diator they make out the trade- 
mark bearing the name: ‘‘Saxon.”’ 


“It’s a great car,’’ they say, one to 
another. 


Turn time back a short space. The 
day of the famous hill climb has come. 
The race for premier honors begins. 
[he crowd clustered at every point of 
vantage is a-buzz with excitement. 


Finally the last car finishes the ardu- 
ous climb up the winding mountain 
road. 


There's a consultation of judges, a 
comparison of times, then announce- 
ment of first, second, third places. 
And the winner—bears on its ra- 
diator this name: “‘Saxon.”’ 


[t's a great car,” says the crowd. 


+ + 


Time and again this phrase —‘“‘/t’s a 
great car,’’—leaps from the lips of 


thousands upon thousands of owners. 


The man who has driven only costly 
cars says it with a distinct note of sur- 
prise in his voice. 


The expert—from the depths of his 
experience with many cars repeats 
it with an emphasis, which implies 
that he has voiced the ultimate in 
praise. 


“[t’s a great car.” 


Thus the world pays its tribute to the 
“Saxon.” 


* * * 


Forget for a moment—if you will— 
the matter of price. Consider only 
the added charm a Saxon brings to 
your motoring experience. 


Observe the matchless grace of the 
yacht-line body—the lustrous beauty 
of the finish. Observe the finished 
perfection of every detail—in equip- 
ment and appointment. 


Then take your place at the wheel — 
throw out the clutch—select a long, 
hard road, uphill and down, through 
sand and mud—and your ride of 
revelations begins. 


First you sense only the utter comfort 
of the deep upholstery—the roomy 
restfulness of the wide seats. 


Then there steals over you conscious- 
ness of the wonderful smoothness of 
this ride—of the fluid flexibility of 
the power-flow —of the lack of vi- 
bration as the speed increases— of 
the firmness with which the car grips 
the road. 


Next —as the miles fling by— you note 
the eager ease with whic h the car responds 
to the merest pressure on the accelerator — 
the qui kness with which it answers your 
guiding touch on the wheel. 


Observe, too, the velvety smoothness of 
every movement of the mechanism —the 
well nigh pertect silence, unbroken save by 
the low purr of the great motor 


Finally at the end of this wonderful 
ride note your physica! sense of well 
being how fresh and invigorated you 
feel. 


And you'll find yourself saying — as do the 
thousands and thousands of owners “It's 


a great car."’ 


On the left you'll find listed the specifica- 
tions of both the New Series Saxon “Six” 
and the New Series Saxon “Four” —to- 
gether with their prices 


Saxon Motor Car Company, , Detroit 
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BY ED V. PRICE & CO 








Always convider fAry point: 








You could buy a house 
already furnished to suit 
somebody else’s tastes and 
ideas. But would it ever 
suit you as well as if you 
had carried out your own 
individual preferences in the 
first place? 


Just the same with clothes. 
With us you have the ad- 
vantage of expressing your 
own personality and having 


the exact fashion and woolen 
designed and tailored to please 
only yourself. 


You are entitled to the 
best clothes in the world for 
your money. The purchase 
of one tailored-to-order suit 
or overcoat is all we ask of 
any man; the clothes them- 
selves will take care of future 
patronage. 





There's a dealer of ours right in your own city 
upon whom you can call and be shown our 


distinctive fabrics and exclusive styles for Spring. 






Have him send us your measure. Today. 

You can duplicate a ruit-price any piace | 

but a PRICE YUIT only one piace | 

om 
- © 
Our Book of 
Pcie ial The largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes 
Ask for a Copy 


Price Building Chicago, U.S.A. 
5 g 


If you don’t know who our dealer is, write us for his name and address 
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SERIES IT 


SIX 


fifty horse power 
rye passenger 
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Four Cylinder Models 

$ 845 
825 
1145 


Touring Car, 7-passenger . 
Roadster, 3-passenger . . 
Landau-Roadster, 3- possenger : 


Six Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 7-passenger . 
Roadster, 3-passenger 
i 4 - eles , 


$1050 
Four 





y +p 
Coupe, 4passenger 
Sedan, 7-passenger 
Limousine, 7- ae o e 


. O. B. Detroit — 


South Bend, Ind. 


Touring Car, 7-passenger . . 

Roadster, 3-passenger : 

Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger . . 
F. O. B, Walkerville 


February 12, 1916 


To equal this SLX in Power 
and Size you must pay at least 
one-third more 


No price will buy more in Comfort, Appear- 
ance and Reliability 


This great seven-passenger Series 17 SIX gives more in Power, more 
in Comfort, more in appearance than is even claimed for any other SIX 
of the same seating capacity at the price or at one-third more. 


And the proof of this statement lies in the detailed comparison that you 
can make, point for point, with any other car sold at the Studebaker 
price or one-third above. 


No other seven-passenger SIX within this price range gives FIFTY 
horse power. And surely, no one but a professional racer needs more 
than this. 


No other seven-passenger SIX at this price gives the 122-inch wheelbase 
that means assured comfort for every passenger. 


No other car at any price has built into it more basic quality of material, 
more soundness of design, more perfection in every detail. 


““Because it’s a Studebaker’’ and because behind it stand the unsur- 
passed manufacturing facilities of one of the largest industrial institutions 
of the world, does this wonderful SIX give so much in quality at such 
a remarkable price. 


Read the points of comparison, see the car, then ask yourself, What more 
at any price can a car give? What other at such a price gives as much? 


More than 214,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 


Note These Points of Comparison 


FIFTY Horse Power—3%-inch x 5-inch motor. 
Stewart Vacuum Feed System with gasoline tank at reat 
122-inch Wheelbase. Room for 7 passengers. 

34 x 4 Goodrich Tires, Safety Treads on rear 
DIVIDED and adjustable front seats. 

Upholstery of finest straight-grain, semi-glazed leather 


New and even more convenient art angement of instru 





ments on dash, with indirect illumination. 
New Design Overlapping Storm-Proof Windshield. 





GEUReigg 


The Car of the Golden Chassis 
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STUDEBAKER 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all Correspondence to Detroit 


Canadian Prices 


Half-Ton Commercial Cars 

$875 
850 
875 


Panel Delivery Car . 
Express Car 
Station and Baggage ann 


One-Ton Commercial Trucks 

$1200 
1250 
1400 


Open Express, complete 

Stake Body, complete 

Bus, 16-pass., full equipment 
F. O. B. Detroit 


Cylinder Models Six Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 7-passenger . . 
Roadster, 3-passenger . 


F. O.B. Walkerville 
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UNDAY and a driving 

rain had combined to 

keep Ma Pettengill 
within the Arrowhead ranch 
house. Neither could have done 
this alone. The rain would merely [ ——- 
have added a slicker to her business 
costume of khaki riding breeches, 
laced boots and flannel shirt as she 
rode abroad; while a clement Sab- 
bath would have seen her “rest- 
ing,”’ as she would put it, in and 
round the various outbuildings, 
feeding pens, blacksmith shop, har- 
ness room, branding chute, or what 
not, issuing orders to attentive 
henchmen from time to time; diag- 
nosing the gray mule’s barbed-wire 
cut; compounding a tonic for | 


TLLEVU STRATE DO BY 


“She Was Standing on the Center Tabie 
by Now So She Cou'd Lamp 
Hersetf in the Glass Over the Mantei"’ 





Adolph, the big milk-strain Dur- 

ham bull, who has been ailing; 
wishing to be told why in something 
the water hadn’t been turned into 
that south ditch; and, like a com- 
petent general, disposing her forces 
and munitions for the campaign of 
the coming week. But Sunday 
and a wildly rainy Sunday — had 
housed her utterly. 

Being one who can idle with no 
grace whatever she was engaged in 
what she called putting the place to 
rights. This meant taking out the 
contents of bureau drawers and 
wardrobes and putting them back 
again, massing the litter on the big 
table in the living room into an in- 
volved geometry of neat piles that 
would endure for all of an hour, 
straightening pictures on the walls, 
eliminating the home-circles of 
spiders long unmolested, loudly 
calling upon Lew Wee, the China- 
man, who affrightedly fled farther 
and farther after each call, and ever 
and again booming pained surmises 
through the house as to what fear- 
ful state it would get to be in if she 
didn’t fight it to a clean finish once 
ina dog’s age. 

The woman dumped a waste- 
basket of varied rubbish into the 
open fire, leaned a broom against 
the mantel, readjusted the towel that protected her gray hair from the dust— hair on 
week days exposed with never a qualm to all manner of dust—cursed all Chinamen on 
land or sea with an especial and piquant blight invoked upon the one now in hiding, then 
took from the back of a chair where she had hung it the moment before a riding skirt 
come to feebleness and decrepitude. She held it up before critical eyes as one scanning 
the morning paper for headlines of significance. 

“Ruined!” she murmured. Even her murmur must have reached Lew Wee, how 
remote soever his isle of safety. ‘‘ Worn one time and allruined up! That’s what happens 
for trying to get something for nothing. You'd think women would learn. You would 
if you didn’t know a few. Hetty Daggett, her that was Hetty Tipton, orders this by 
catalogue, No. 3456 or something, from the mail-order house in Chicago. I was down 
in Red Gap when it come. ‘Isn’t it simply wonderful what you can get for three 
thirty-eight!’ says she with gleaming eyes, laying this thing out before me. ‘I don’t 
see how they can ever do it for the money.’ She found out the next day when she rode 
up here in it with me and Mr. Burchell Daggett, her husband. Nothing but ruin! 
Seams all busted, sleazy cloth wore through. But Hetty just looks it over cheerfully 
and says: ‘Oh, well, what can you expect for three thirty-eight?’ Is that like a woman 
or is it like something science has not yet discovered? 

“That Hetty child is sure one woman. This skirt would never have held together to 
ride back in, so she goes down as far as the narrow gauge in the wagon with Buck Devine, 
wearing a charming afternoon frock of pale blue charmeuse rather than get into a pair of 
my khakis and ride back with her own lawful-wedded husband; yes, sir; married to him 
safe as anything, but wouldn't forget her womanhood. Only once did she ever come 
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PLUSH ULTRA 


By HARRY LEON WILSON wrest oad te 


Burchell Daggett yet, and of 
course a girl has to be a little care 
ful. And she took my counsels so 
much to heart she’s been careful 
ever since. ‘Why, I should simply 
die of mortification if my dear mate 
were to witness me in those,’ says 
she when I'm telling her to take 
a chance for once and get into 
these here riding pants of mine 
because it would be uncomfortable 
going down in that wagon. ‘But 
what is my comfort compared to 
dear Burchell’s peace of mind?’ 

says she 
“Ain't we the goods, though, 
when we doonce learnathing? Of 

course most of us don’t have to 
learn stuff like this. Born in us 

1 shouldn’t wonder if they was 

something in the talk of this man 

Shaw or Shavian—I see the name 

spelled both ways in the papers 

I can't read his pieces myself be- 

cause he rasps me, being not only a 

smarty but a vegetarian. I don't 

know. I might stand one or the 
other pure-bred, but the cross 
seems to bring out the worst strain 
in both. I once got a line on his 
beliefs and customs though — like 


HENRY RALEItGaH 


it appears he don’t believe anything 
ought to be done for its own sake 
but only for some good purpose. It 
was one day I got caught at a meet- 
| ing of the Onward and Upward 
Club in Red Gap and Mrs. Alonzo 
Price read a paper about his mean 
ing. Ihope she didn’t wrong him 
| I hope she was justified in all she 
said he really means in his secret 
heart. No one ought to talk that 
way about anyone if they ain't got 
| the goods on ‘em. One thing | 
might have listened to with some 
patience if the man et steaks and 
talked more like someone you'd 
care to have in your own home 
In fact, I listened to it anyway 
Maybe he took it from some book 
he read—about woman and her 
true nature. According to Henrietta Templeton Price, as near as I could get her, this 
Shaw or Shavian believes that women is merely a flock of men-hawks circling above the 
herd till they see a nice fat little lamb of a man, then one fell swoop and all is over but 
the screams of the victim dying out horribly. They bear him off to their nes: in a blasted 
pine and pick the meat from his bones at leisure. Of course that ain't the way ladies was 
spoken of in the Aunt Patty Little Helper Series I got out of the Presbyterian Sabbath 
school library back in Fredonia, New York, when I was thirteen—and yet—and yet —as 
they say on the stage in these plays of high or English life.” 

It sounded promising enough, and the dust had now settled so that I could dimly 
make out the noble lines of my hostess. I begged for more. 

“Well, go on— Mrs. Burchell Daggett once nearly forgot her womanhood. 
go on, if it’s anything that would be told outside of a smoking car.” 

The lady grinned. 

“Many of us has forgot our womanhood in the dear, dead past,”’ she confessed. “ Me? 
Sure! Where’s that photo album? Where did I put that album anyway? That's the 
way in this house. Get things straightened up once, you can’t find a single one you want 
Look where I put it now!” 
lately constructed with some pains, and brought the album that had been its pedestal 
“Get me there, do you?” 

It was the photograph of a handsome young woman in the voluminous riding skirt of 
years gone by, before the side-saddle became extinct 
astoundingly plumed bonnet 
the course adopted by the late Lysander John Pettengill at about that period 


Certainly, 


She demolished an obelisk of books on the table, one she had 


She held a crop and wore an 
Despite the offensive disguise, one saw provocatior for 
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“Very well 
only 


too foppish garb of a cowboy. 


now get me here, after I'd been on the ranch 

Jt was the same young woman in the not 

In wide-brimmed hat, flan- 

chaps, quirt in hand, she bestrode a horse 

that looked capable and daring. 

“Yes, sir, I hadn’t been here only a month when I forgot 

“i like that. Gee! How good it felt to get 

m and banish that sideshow tent of a skirt. I'd 

own a free moment before and I blessed Lysander 

putting me up toit. Then, proud as Punch, what 

end one of these photos back to dear old Aunt 

‘redonia, thinking she would rejoice at the 

free life | was now leading in the far West. And what 

f but a tear-spotted letter of eighteen pages, 

her pastor, the Reverend Abner 

he wishes to indorse every word of 
asking why do I 
f shamelessly in this garb of a fallen 
and can nothing be said to recall me to 
\obility that must still be in my nature 
h I am forgetting in these licentious 
liments, and The picture had been 
after giving the Reverend his own horri- 
fied flash of it, and they would both pray daily 
that I might get up out of this degradation and 
we more a good, true woman that some pure 
child be ashamed to call the 


month.” 


nel shirt, woolly 


omanho 


from 
Hemingway, saying 
Sister Baxter's 
! 


appeal to me 
parade myst 


wom 


9 on! 


: ‘ 
purnea 


De OF 
little would 
sacred name of Mother. 

Aunt Waitstill—what names them 
poor old girls had to stand for! I had another 
aunt named Obedience, only she 

proved to be a regular cinch- 

Her name never 

mentioned in the family after 

she slid 
night 


not 


“Such wa 


binder was 


down a rainspout one 
marry a 
coundrel who drove 


and eloped to 
depraved 
through 


with 


there on a red wagon 
that he 
for old rags. I'm 
you how times have 


the best 


tinware inside 
would trade 
just telling 
changed in spite of 
efforts of a sanctified ministry 
I cried over that letter at first. 
Then | 
John. whe said ‘Oh, hell!’ being 
few words, so I felt 
better and went right on forget- 
that 
shameless garb of a so-and-so 
had got 
uch I never could 
and it got to be so 


howed it to Lysander 


a man of 


ting m womanhood in 


though where aunty 
her ideas of 
make out 

much a matter of course and | 


had 


besides my) 


o many things to think of 
womanhood that I 
plumb forgot the whole thing 
until this social upheaval in Red 
Crap years ago 
I got to tell you that the wild 
and lawless West, in all matters 
relating to proper dressforladies, 
is the and 
hidebound section of our great 
land of the free and home of the 
if you can get by with 
it. Out here the women see by 
the Sunday papers that it’s being wore that way publicly 
in New York and no one arrested for it, but they don't 
hardly believe it at that, and they wouldn’t show them- 
selves in one, not if you begged them to on your bended 
, and what is society coming to anyway? You might 
as well dress like one of them barefooted dancers, only call- 
ing ‘em barefooted must be meant likesarcasm— and they'd 
die before they'd let a daughter of theirs make a show of 
herself like that for odious beasts of men to leer at, and so 
on until a couple years later Mrs. Henrietta Templeton 
Price gets a regular one and wears it down Main Street, and 
nothing objectionable happens; so then they all hustle to 
get one — not quite so extreme, of course, but after all, why 
not, since only the evil-minded could criticize? Pretty soon 
they're all wearing it exactly like New York did two years 
ago, with mebbe the limit raised a bit here and there by 
ome But again they're saying 
that the one New York is wearing is so bad that it 
must be confined to a certain class of women, even if they do 
from left to right at Asbury Park and Newport 
wealth and fashion, because the 
lest dregs can go there if they have the price, which they 
often do 
Red Gap is like that. With me out here on the ranch 
it didn’t matter what I wore because it was mostly only 
men that saw me can well 
smartest 


afew 


most conservative 


brave 


Ket 


who makes her own. 
latest 


ane 


get take 


and other colonies of 


} 
vi 


but I remember the social 
young matrons and well- 
flung modesty to the chinook wind 
My, the 
Up to that 
time any female over the age of nine caught riding a horse 


ipheaval when our 
belles 
and took to divided skirts for horseback riding. 


brazen hussies! It ain't so many years ago, 


known society 


cross-saddle would have lost her character good and quick. 
And these pioneers lost any of theirs that wasn’t cemented 
good and hard with proved respectability. I remember 
hearing Jeff Tuttle tell what he’d do to any of his women 
folks that so far forgot the sacred names of home and 
mother. It was startling enough, but Jeff somehow never 
done it. And if he was to hear Addie or one of the girls 
talking about a side-saddle to-day he’d think she was 
nutty or mebbe wanting one for the state museum. So it 
goes with us. My hunch is that so it will ever go. 

“The years passed, and that thrill of viciousness at wear- 
ing divided skirts in public got all rubbed off—that thrill 
that every-last one of us adores to feel if only it don’t 
get her talked about—too much—by evil-minded gossips. 
Then comes this here next upheaval over riding pants 
for ladies—or them that set themselves up to be such. 


“Mr. D. Has a Good Masterly Laugh at Her Idea of Horse Fodder"’ 


Of course we'd long known that the things were worn in New 
York and even in such modern Babylons as Spokane and 
Seattle; but no woman in Red Gap had ever forgot she 
had a position to keep up, until summer before last, when 
we saw just how low one of our sex could fall, right out on 
the public street. 

“She was the wife of a botanist from some Eastern col- 
lege and him and her rode a good bit and dressed just 
alike in khaki things. My, the infamies that wasn’t inti- 
mated about that poor creature! She was bony and had 
plainly seen forty, very severe-featured, with scraggly hair 
and a sharp nose and spectacles, and looked as if she had 
never had a moment of the most innocent pleasure in all her 
life; but them riding pants fixed her good in the minds of 
our lady porch-knockers. And the men just as bad, though 
they could hardly bear to look twice at her, she was that 
discouraging to the eye; they agreed with their wives that 
she must be one of that sort. 

“But things seem to pile up a'l at once in our town. 
That very summer the fashion magazines was handed 
round with pages turned down at the more daring spots 
where ladies were shown in such things. It wasn’t felt that 
they were anything for the little ones to see. But still, 
after all, wasn’t it sensible, now really, when you come 
right down to it? and as a matter of fact isn’t a modest 
woman modest in anything? --it isn’t what she wears but 
how she conducts herself in public, or don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Ballard?-—-and you might as well be dead as out of 
style, and would Lehman, the Square Tailor, be able to 
make up anything like that one there? 
how would he get your measure? 


but no, because 
and surely no modest 
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woman could give him hers even if she did take it herself — 
anyway, you'd be insulted by all the street rowdies as you 
rode by, to say nothing of being ogled by men without a 
particle of fineness in their natures—but there’s always 
something to be said on both sides, and it’s time woman 
came into her own, anyway, if she is ever to be anything 
but man’s toy for his idle moments—still it would never 
do to go to extremes in a narrow little town like this with 
everyone just looking for an excuse to talk—but it wouid 
be different if all the best people got together and agreed 
to do it, only most of them would probably back out at the 
last moment and that smarty on the Recorder would try 
to be funny about it—now that one with the long coat 
doesn’t look so terrible, does it? or do you think so?— of 
course it’s almost the same as a skirt except when you 
climb on or something—a woman has to think of those 
things—wouldn’t Daisy Estelle look rather stun- 
ning in that?—she has just the figure for it. 
Here’s this No. 9872 with the Norfolk jacket in 
this mail-order catalogue—do you think that 
looks too theatrical, or don’t you? Of course for 
some figures, but I’ve always been able to 
wear — And so forth, for a month or so. 
“Late in the fall Henrietta Templeton Price 
done it. You may not know what that meant 
to Alonzo Price, Choice Villa Sites and Price’s 
Addition to Red Gap. Alonzo is this kind: I 
met him the day Gussie Himebaugh had her acci- 
dent when the mules she was driving to the 
mowing machine run away out on Himebaugh’s 
east forty. Alonzo had took Doe Maybury out 
and passes me coming back. ‘How bad was she 
hurt?’ Lasks. The poorthing looks down greatly 
embarrassed and mumbles: ‘She has broken a 
limb.” ‘Leg or arm?’ I blurts out. forgetting all 
delicacy. You'd think I had him pinned down, 
wouldn't you? Not Lon, though. ‘A lower limb,’ 
says he, coughing and looking away 
“You see how men are till we put a spike collar 
and chain on’em. When Henrietta declared her- 
self Alonzo read the riot act and declared marital 
law. But there was Henrietta with the collar and 
chain and pretty soon Lon was saying: ‘ You're 
quite right, Pettikins, and you ought to have the 
thanks of the community for showing our ladies 
how to dress rationally on horseback. It's not 
only sensible and safe but it’s modest —a plain 
pair of riding breeches, no coquetry, no frills, 
nothing but stern utility —of course I agree.” 
I hoped you would, darling,’ says Henrietta. She 
went to Miss Gunslaugh and had her make the costume 
being one who rarely does things by halves. It was of 
blue velvet corduroy, with a fetching little bolero jacket, 
and the things themselves were fitted, if you know what 
i mean. And stern utility! That suit with its rosettes and 
bows and frogs and braid had about the same stern utility 
that those pretty little tin tongs have that come on top of 
a box of candy —-ever see anybody use one of those? When 
Henrietta got dressed for her first ride and had put on the 
Cuban Pink Face Balm she looked like one of the gypsy 
chorus in the Bohemian Girl opera. 

“Alonzo gulped several times in rapid succession when 
he saw her, but the little man never starts anything he 
don’t aim to finish, and it was too late to start it then 
Henrietta brazened her way through Main Street and out 
to the country club and back, and next day she put them 
on again so Otto Hirsch, of the E-light Studio, could come 
up and take her standing by the horse out in front of the 
Price mansion. Then they was laid away until the Grand 
Annual Masquerade Ball of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
which is a kind of hen Masons, when she again gave us a 
flash of what New York society ladies was riding their horse 
in. Asa matter of fact Henrietta hates a horse like a rattle 
snake, but she had done her pioneer work for once and al! 

‘“‘Everyone was now laughing and sneering at the 
old-fashioned divided skirt with which woman had endan- 
gered her life on a horse, and wondering how they had 
endured the clumsy things so long; and come spring all the 
prominent young society buds and younger matrons of the 
most exclusive set who could stay on a horse at all was 
getting theirs ready for the approaching season, Red Gap 
being like London in having its gayest season in the sum- 
mer, when people can get out more. Even Mis’ Judge Bal- 
lard fell for it, though hers was made of severe black with 
a long coat. She looked exactly like that Methodist 
ister, the old one, that we had three years ago. 

“Most of the younger set used the mail-order catalogue, 
their figures still permitting it. And maybe there wasn’t 
a lot of trying on behind drawn blinds pretty soon, and 
delighted giggles and innocent girlish Wonderings about 
whether the lowest type of man really ogles as much under 
certain circumstances as he’s said to. And the minute the 
roads got good the telephone of Pierce’s Livery, Feed and 
Sale Stable was kept on the ring. Then the social upheaval! 
was on. Of course any of em looked quiet after Henrietta’s 
costume, for none of the girls but Beryl] Mae Macomber, a 
prominent young society bud, aged seventeen, had done 
anything like that. But it was the idea of the thing. 
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“A certain clement on the South Side made a lot of talk 
and stirred things up and wrote letters to the president of 
the Civic Purity League, who was Mis’ Judge Ballard her- 
self, asking where this unspeakable disrobing business was 
going to end and calling her attention to the fate that 
befell Sodom and Gomorrah. But Mis’ Ballard she’s 
mixed on names and gets the idea these parties mean 
Samson and Delilah instead of a couple of twin cities, like 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and she writes back saying 
what have these Bible characters got to do with a lady 
riding on horseback —in trousers, it is true, but with a coat 
falling modestly to the knee on each side, and certain 
people had better be a little bit more fussy about things 
that really matter in life before they begin to talk. She 
knew who she was hitting at all right too. Trust Mis’ 
Ballard! 

“It was found that there was almost the expected 
amount of ogling from sidewalk loafers, at first. As Daisy 
Estelle Maybury said, it seemed as if a girl couldn't show 
herself on the public thoroughfare without being sub- 
jected to insult. Poor Daisy Estelle! She had been a very 
popular young society belle, and was considered one of the 
most attractive girls in Red Gap until this happened. No 
one had ever suspected it of her in the least degree up to 
that time. Of course it was too late after she was once 
seen off her horse. Them that didn’t see was told in full 
detail by them that did. Most of the others was luckier. 
Beryl! Mae Macomber in her sport shirt and trouserettes 
contplained constantly about the odious wretches along 
Main Street and Fourth, where the post office was. She 
couldn't stop even twenty minutes in front of the post 
office, minding her own business and waiting for someone 
she knew to come along and get her mail for her, without 
having dozens of men stop and ogle her. That, of course, 
was during the first two weeks after she took to going for 
the mail, though the eternal feminine in Beryl Mae prob- 
ably thought the insulting glances was going to keep up 
forever. 

“I watched the poor child one day along in the third 
week, waiting there in front of the post office after the four 
o'clock mail, and no one hardly ogled her at all except some 
rude children out from school. What made it more pitiful, 
leaning right there against the post-office front was Jack 
Shiels, Sammie Hamilton and little old Elmer Cox, Red 
Gap’s three town rowdies that ain't done a stroke of work 
since the canning factory closed down the fall before, crea- 
tures that by rights should have been leering at the poor 
child in all her striking beauty. But, no; the brutes stand 
there looking at nothing much until Jack Shiels stares a 
minute at this horse Beryl Mae is on and pipes up: ‘Why, 
say, I thought Pierce let that little bay runt go to the guy 
that was in here after polo ponies last Thursday. I sure 
did.’ And Sam Hamilton wakes up and says: ‘ No, sir; not 
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this one. He got rid of a little mare that had shoulders 
like this, but she was a roan with kind of mule ears and 
one froze off.” And little old Elmer Cox, ignoring this 
defenseless young girl with his impudent eyes, he says 
“Yes, Sam’s right for once. Pierce tried to let this one go, 
too, but ain’t you took a good look at his hocks!’ Then 
along comes Dean Duke, the ratty old foreman in Pierce's 
stable, and he don't ogle a bit, either, like you'd expect one 
of his debased caliber to, but just stops and talks this horse 
over with "em and says yes, it was his bad hocks that lost 
the sale, and he tells ‘em how he had told Pierce just what 
to do to get him shaped up for a quick sale, but Pierce 
wouldn't listen to him, thinking he knew it all himself; and 
there the four stood and gassed about this horse without 
even seeing Beryl Mae, let alone leering at her. I bet she 
was close to shedding tears of girlish mortification as she 
rode off without ever waiting for the mail. Things was 
getting to a pretty pass. If low creatures lost to all decent 
instincts, like these four, wouldn’t ogle a girl when she was 
out for it, what could be expected of the better element of 
the town? Still, of course, now and then one or the other 
of the girls would have a bit of luck to tell of 

“Well, now we come to the crookedest bit of work I ever 
been guilty of, though first telling you about Mr. Burchell 
Daggett, an Eastern society man from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, that had come to Red Gap that spring to be assistant 
cashier in the First National, through his uncie having 
stock in the thing. He was a very pleasant kind of young- 
ish gentleman, about thirty-four, I reckon, with dark, 
parted whiskers and gold eyeglasses and very good habits. 
He took his place among our very best people right off, 
teaching the Bible class in the M. E. Sabbath school and 
belonging to the Chamber of Commerce and the City 
Beautiful Association, of which he was made vice president, 
and being prominent at all functions held in our best 
homes. He wasn’t at all one of them that lead a double 
life by stopping in at the Family Liquor Store for a gin fizz 
or two after work hours, or going down town after supper 
to play Kelly pool at the Temperance Biiliard Parlors and 
drink steam beer, or getting in with the bunch that gathers 
in the back room of the Ow! Cigar Store of an evening and 
tells these here suggestive stories. Not that he was hide- 
bound. If he felt the need for a shot of something he'd go 
into the United States Grill and have a glass of sherry and 
bitters brought to him at a table and eat a cracker with it, 
and he’d take in every show, even the Dizzy Belles of 
Gotham Big Blonde Beauty Show. He was refined and 
even moral in the best sense of the word, but still human. 

“Our prominent young society buds took the keenest 
notice of him at once, as would naturally happen, he being 
a society bachelor of means and by long odds the best 
catch in Red Gap since old Potter Knapp, of the Loan and 
Trust Company, had broke his period of mourning for his 


“Here They Was Paying Attention: to Her Now Like She Was Some Prize Beauty, Come Down From Spokane for Over Sunday" 








third wife by marrying Myrtle Wade that waited on table 
at the Occidental Hotel, with the black band s } 
left coat sleeve It's no exaggeration to say that M 
Burchell Daggett became the most sought-after socia 
favorite among Red Gap's hoot mondy in less than a week 
after he unpacked his trunk. But it was very n di 
covered by the bright-eyed little gangsters of the best ‘ 
that he wasn't going to be an easy one to disable. Nat 
urally when a man has fought ‘em off to } age he ha 
learned much of woodcraft and the hunter's cunning wiles 
and this one had sure developed timber sense. He bea 
‘em at their own game for three months by the simpk 
device of not playing any favorite for one single minut 
and very, very seldom getting alone with one where th 
foul stroke can be dealt by the frailest hand with muscular 
precision If he took Daisy Estelle Maybury to the chicke 
pie supper to get a new carpet for the Presbyterian parsor 
age, he’d up and take Bery! Mae and her aunt, or Guasis 
Himebaugh, or Luella Stultz, to the lawn feet at Judgs 
Ballard’s for new uniforms for the band boys. At the 
Bazaar of All Nations he bought as many chances of on 


girl as he did of another, and if he hadn't any more luck 
than a rabbit and won something—a hanging lamp or a 
celluloid manicure set in a plush-lined box—he'd simp! 
put it up to be raffled off again for the good of the cause 
And none of that moonlight loitering along shaded streets 
for him, where the dirk is so often drove stealthily bet weer 
a man’s ribs, and him thinking all the time he's only indulg 
ing in a little playful nonsense. Often as not he'd take 
two girls at once, where al! could be merry without danger 
of anything happening 

“It was no time at all till this was found out on him. It 
was seen that under a pleasing exterior, looking ali too 
easy to overcome by any girl in her right mind, he had 
powers of resistance and evasion that was like steel. Of 
course this only stirred the proud beauties on to renewed 
and crookeder efforts. Every darned one of ‘em felt tha 
her innocent young girlhood was challenged, and would she 
let it go at that? Not so. My lands! What snares and 
deadfalls was set for this wise old timber wolf that did: 
look it, with hi 
response to merry banter, and so fort! 

* And of course every qne of these shrinking little scoun 
drels thought at once of her new riding costume, so no time 
at all was lost in organizing the North Side Riding and 
Sports Club, which Mr. Burchell Daggett gladly joined, 


smiling ways and SEC MUN Careless 
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having, as he said, an eye for a horse, and liking to get out 
after banking hours to where all Nature seems to smile 
and you can let your mount out a bit over the firm, smoot! 
road. Them that had held off until now, on account cf the 
gossip and leering, hurried up and got into line with N¢ 
9872 in the mail-order catalogue, or went to Miss Gui 


slaugh, who by this time had a female wax dummy in her 
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window in a neat brown suit and puttees, with the coat 
just openirig and one foot advanced carelessly, with gaunt- 
lets and a riding crop, and a fetching little cap over the 
wind-blown hair and, the clear, wonderful blue eyes. Oh, 
you can bet every last girl of the bunch was seeing herself 
send back picture postals to her rivals telling what a royal 
time they was having at Palm or Rockaway Beach or some 
place, and seeing the engraved cards—‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Burchell Daggett, at Home After the Tenth, Ophir Avenue, 
Red Gap, Wash.’ 

“Ain't we good when you really get us, if you ever do 
because some don’t. Many, indeed! I reckon there never 
woman yet outside of a feeb’ home that didn’t 
believe she could be an A No. 1 siren if she only had the 
nerve to dress the part; never one that didn’t just ache to 
sway men to her lightest whim, and believe she could— not 
for any evil purpose, mind you, but just to show her 
power. Think of the tender hearts that must have shud- 
dered over the damage they could and actually might do 
in one of them French bathing suits like you are said to 
witness in Paris and Atlantic City and other sinks of 
iniquity. And here was these well-known society 
favorites wrought up by this legible party, as 
the French say, till each one was ready to go 
just as far as the Civic Purity League would let 
her in order to sweep him off his feet in one mad 
moment. Quite right too. It all depends on 
what the object is, don’t it; and wasn’t theirs 
honorable matrimony with an establishment 
and a lawn in front of it with a couple of cast- 
iron moose, mebbe? 

“And amid all this quaint girlish enterprise 
and secret infamy was the problem of Hetty 
Tipton. Hetty had been a friend and a prob- 
lem of mine for seven years, or ever since she 
come back from normal to teach in the third- 
grade grammar school; a fine, clean, honest, 
true-blue girl, mebbe not as pretty you'd say at 
first us some others, but you like her better after 
you look a few times more, and with not the 
slightest nonsense about her. That last was 
Hetty’s one curse. I ask you, what chance 
has a girl got with no nonsense about her? 


was a 


| feo the war be followed by a 
period of great distress, social 
disorder and a revolution in 


Europe, or shall we pull through the crisis without violent 
May we even hope that Great Britain will step 
straight out of the war into a phase of restored and increas- 
ing welfare? 

Like most people, I have been trying to form some sort of 
answer to this question. My state of mind in the last few 
months has varied from a considerable optimism to pro- 
found depression. I have met and talked to quite a number 
of young men in khaki-—ex-engineers, ex-lawyers, ex- 

choolmasters, ex-business men of all sorts; one was an 
ex-professor of English literature in a German university 
and the net result of these interviews has been a buoyant 
belief that there is in Great Britain the pluck, the will, the 
intelligence to do anything, however arduous and difficult, 
in the way of national reconstruction. And, on the other 
hand, there is a certain stretch of road between Dunmow 
and Coggeshall. 

That stretch of road is continually jarring with my opti- 
mistic thoughts. It is a strongly pro-German piece of road. 
it supports allegations against Great Britain, as, for 
that the British are quite unfit to control their 
own affairs, let alone those of an empire; that they are an 
incompetent people, a pig-headedly stupid people, a waste- 
ful people, a people incapable of realizing that a man who 
tills his field badly is a traitor and a weakness to his coun- 
try, a wrangling, futile people. 

Let me place the case of this highroad through Brain- 
Bocking intervening-—before the reader. It is, you 
will say perhaps, very small beer. But a straw shows the 
way the wind blows. It is a trivial matter of road metal, 
mud and water pipes, but it is also diagnostic of the 
essential difficulties in the way of the smooth and rapid 
reconstruction of Great Britain—and very probably of the 
reconstruction of all Europe—after the war. The Brain- 
tree highroad, I will confess, becomes at times an image of 
the world for me. It is a poor, spiritless-looking bit of road, 
with raw stones on one side of it. It is also, I perceive, the 
high destiny of man in conflict with mankind. It is the 
way to Harwich, Holland, Russia, China, and the whole 
wide world, and it is a wretched piece of road. 

Even at the first glance it impresses one as not being the 
road that would satisfy an energetic and capable people. 
It is narrow for a highroad, and in the middle of it one is 
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Hetty won my sympathy right at the start by this infirmity 
of hers, which was easily detected, and for seven years I'd 
been trying to cure her of it, but no use. Oh, she was al- 
ways took out regular enough and well liked, but the gilded 
youth of Red Gap never fought for her smiles. They'd 
take her to parties and dances, turn and turn about, but 
they always respected her, which is the greatest blight 
a man can put on one of us, if you know what I mean. 
Every man at a party was always careful to 
dance a decent number of times with Hetty 
and see that she got back to her seat; and 
wasn’t it warm in here this evening, yes it 
was; and wouldn’t she have a glass of the 
punch—No, thank you— then he'd gallop off 
to have some fun with a mere shallow-pated 
fool that had known how from the cradle. 
It was always a puzzle to me, because Hetty 
dressed a lot better than most of them, know- 
ing what to wear and how, and could take a 
joke if it come slow, and laid herself out to be 
amiable to one and all. I kind of think it 
must be something about her mentality. 
Maybe it is too mental. I can’t put her to you 
any plainer than to say that every single girl 
in town, young and old, just loved her, and not 
one of them up to this time had ever said an unkind 
or feminine thing about her. I guess you know what 
that would mean of any woman. 

“Hetty was now coming twenty-nine—we néver 
spoke of this, but I could count back—and it’s my 
firm belief that no man had ever proposed marriage 
or anything else on earth to her. Wilbur Todd had 
once endeavored to hold her hand out on the porch at 
a country-club dance and she had repulsed him in all 
kindness but firmly. She told him she couldn't bring 
herself to permit a familiarity of that sort except to 
the man who would one day lead her to the altar, which 
is something I believe she got from writing to a mag- 
azine about a young girl’s perplexities. And here, in 
spite of her record, this poor thing had dared to raise 
her eyes to none other than this Mr. Burchell Daggett. 
There was something kind of grand and despairing 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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with it and its predecessors and succes- 
sors in honor of the Local Government 


Reconstruction or Revolution 


checked by an awkward bend, by crossroads that are not 
exactly crossroads, so that one has to turn two blind 
corners to get on eastward, and a policeman, I don’t know 
at what annual cost, has to be posted to nurse the traffic 
across. Beyond that point one is struck by the fact that 
the south side is considerably higher than the north, that 
storm water must run from the south side to the north and 
lie there. It does, and the north side has recently met the 
trouble by putting down raw flints, and so converting 
what would be a lake into a sort of flint pudding. Conse- 
quently one drives one’s car as much as possible on the 
south’ side of this-road. There is a suggestion of hostility 
and repartee between north and south sides in this arrange- 
ment, which the explorer’s inquiries will confirm. It may 
be only an accidental parallelism with profounder fact; I 
do not know. But the middle of this highroad is a fron- 
tier. The south side belongs to the urban district of 
Braintree; the north to the rural district of Bocking. 

If the curious inquirer will take pick and shovel he will 
find at any rate one corresponding dualism below the sur- 
face. He will find a Bocking water main supplying the 
houses on the north side and a Braintree water main 
supplying the south. I rather suspect that the drains are 
also in duplicate. At present there is only one gas main, 
the Braintree one; but Bocking is presently to have its 
own separate gas. The total population of Bocking and 
Braintree is probably little more than ten thousand alto- 
gether, but for that there are two water supplies, two gas 
supplies, two sets of schools, two administrations. 

To the passing observer the rurality of the Bocking side 
is indistinguishable from the urbanity of the Braintree 
side; it is just a little muddier. But there are dietetic 
differences. If you will present a Bocking rustic with a tin 
of the canned fruit that is popular with the Braintree 
townsfolk you discover one of these. A dustman perambu- 
lates the road on the Braintree side, and canned food 
becomes possible and convenient therefore. But the 
Braintree grocers sell canned food with difficulty into Bock- 
ing. Bocking, less fortunate than its neighbor, has no 
dustman apparently, and is left with the tin on its hands. 
It can either bury it in its garden—if it has a garden; take 
it out for a walk wrapped in paper and drop it quietly in a 
ditch—if possible in the Braintree area; or build a cairn 


Board— President, £5000; Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, £1500; Permanent Secretary, £2000; Legal 
Advisor, £1000 upward; six clerks at £1000; and a vast 
multitude of officials at from £300 upward, a total admin- 
istrative expenditure of over £300,000. In death Bocking 
and Braintree are still divided. They have their separate 
cemeteries. 

Now to any disinterested observer there lies about the 
Braintree-Bocking railway station one community. It has 
common industries and common interests. There is no 
octroi or anything of that sort across the street. The shops 
and inns on the Bocking side of the main street are indis- 
tinguishable from those on the Braintree side. The 
inhabitants of the two communities intermarry freely. If 
this absurd separation did not exist no one would have the 
impudence to establish it now. It is wasteful, unfair 2 
because the Bocking piece is rather better off than Brain- 
tree and with fewer people, so that there is a difference in 
the rates—and for nine-tenths of the community it is more 
or less of a nuisance. It is also a nuisance to the passing 
public because of such inconveniences as the asymmetrical 
main road. It hinders local development and the develop- 
ment of a local spirit. 

It may, of course, appeal perhaps to the humorous out- 
look of the followers of Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. 
Belloc, who believe that this war is really a war in the 
interests of the Athanasian Creed and unrestricted drink 
against science, discipline, and Mr. and Mrs. Webb, as 
very good fun indeed, good matter for some jolly reeling 
ballad about Roundabout and Roundabout, the jolly town 
of Roundabout; but to anyone else the question of how it 
is that this wasteful Bocking-Braintree muddle, with its 
two boards, its two clerks, its two series of jobs and con- 
tracts, manages to keep on, was even before the war a 
sufficiently discouraging one. It is now a quite crucial one. 
Because the muddle between the sides of the main road 
through Bocking and Braintree is not an isolated instance; 
it is a fair sample of the way things are done in Great 
Britain; it is an intimation of the way in which the great 
task of industrial resettlement that the nation must face 
may be attempted. 

It is—or shall I write “It may be’ 

That is just the question I do not settle in my mind. 
I would like to think that I have hit upon a particularly 
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bad case of entangled local government. But it happens 
that whenever I have looked into local affairs I have found 
the same sort of waste and—insobriety of arrangement. 
When I started, a little while back, to go to Braintree to 
verify these particulars I was held up by a flood across 
the road between Little Easton and Dunmow. Every 
year that road is flooded and impassable for some days, 
because a bit of the affected stretch is under the county 
council and a bit under the Little Easton parish council, 
and they cannot agree about the contribution of the latter. 
I am no student of the detestable science of local adminis- 
tration; if it were not for my wife’s protection I should, for 
peace and quietness, pay whatever any mendicant asked 
who came to the door with anything that looked like a 
demand note for rates. But these things bump against 
the most unworldly. 

Quite kindred absurdities came to light when, some years 
ago, I found myself building a house on the boundary 
between the borough of Folkestone and the urban district 
of Sandgate, a most inconvenient and unnecessary. little 
area. The parliamentary borough of Hythe was, I found, 
like a patchwork quilt of boards and councils, conflicting, 
wasteful and exasperating to anyone who wanted to get 
things done. And when one goes up the scale from the 
urban district and rural boundaries, one finds equally 
crazy county arrangements, the same tangle of obstacle in 
the way of quick, effective coérdinations, the same needless 
multiplicity of clerks, the same rich possibilities of litiga- 
tion, misunderstanding, and deadlocks of opinion between 
areas whose only difference is that a mischievous boundary 
has been left in existence between them. And so on up to 
Westminster. And to still greater things. 

I know perfectly well how unpleasant all this is to read, 
this sudden splenetic outbreak at two localities that have 
never done me any harm except a little mud-splashing. 
But this is a thing that has to be said now, because we are 
approaching a crisis when dilatory ways, muddle and waste 
may utterly ruin us. This is the way things have been done 
in England, this is our habit of procedure, and if they are 
done in this way after the war the empire is going to smash. 

Let me add at once that it is quite possible that things 
are done almost as badly or quite as badly in Russia or 
France or Germany or America; I am drawing no com- 
parisons. All of us human beings were made, I believe, of 
very similar clay, and very similar causes have been at 
work everywhere. Only that excuse, so popularin England, 
will not prevent a smash if we stick to the old methods 
under the stresses ahead. I do not see that it is any con- 
solation to share in a general disaster. 


Good Management and Injustice 


_ I am sure that there must be the most delightful and 
picturesque reasons why we have all this overlapping 
and waste and muddle in our local affairs; why, to take 
another example, the boundary of the Essex parishes of 
Newton and Widdington looks as though it had been 
sketched out by a drunken man in a runaway cab with a 
broken spring. This Bocking-Braintree main road is, it 
happens, an old Stane Street, along which Roman legions 
marched to clean up the councils and clerks of the British 
tribal system two thousand years ago, and no doubt a 
historian could spin delightful consequences; this does not 
alter the fact that these quaint complications in English 
affairs mean in the aggregate enormous obstruction and 
waste of human energy. It does not alter the much graver 
fact, the fact that darkens all my outlook upon the future, 
that we have never yet produced evidence of any general 
disposition at any time to straighten out or even suspend 
these fumbling intricacies and ineptitudes. Never so far 
has there appeared in British affairs that divine passion to 
do things in the clearest, cleanest, least wasteful, most 
thorough manner that is needed to straighten out, for 
example, these universal local tangles. Always we have 
been content with the old, intricate, expensive way, and to 
this day we follow it. 

And what I want to know, what I would like to feel much 
surer about than I do, is, Is this in our blood? Or is it only 
the deep-seated habit of long ages of security, long years 
of margins so ample that no waste seemed altogether 
wicked? Is it, in fact, a hopeless and ineradicable trait, 
that we stick to extravagance and confusion? 

What I would like to think possible at the present time, 
up and down the scale from parish to province, is some- 
thing of this sort: Suppose the clerk of Braintree went to 
the clerk of Bocking, or the clerk of Sandgate went to the 
clerk of Folkestone, and 
said: ‘Look here, one 
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are over, and officers as well as men should be prepared tu 
die for their country. Shall we toss to see who shall do it, 
and let the other man go off to do something useful?” 
Then I could believe. 

Suppose the people of Braintree and Bocking, not wait- 
ing for that lead, said: “But this is absurd! Let us have 
an identical council and one clerk and get ahead, instead 
of keeping up this silly pretense that one town is two.” 
Suppose some one of the three hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of gentlemen at the Local Government Board set 
to work to replan our local government areas generally 
on less comic lines. Suppose his official superiors helped 
instead of snubbing him. 

I see nothing of the sort happening I see eve rywhere 
wary, watchful little men, thinking of themselves, thinking 
of their parish, thinking close, holding tight. 

I know that there is a whole web of excuses for all these 
complicated, wasteful and obstructive arrangements of 
our local government, these arrangements that I have 
taken merely as a sample of the general human way of 
getting affairs done. For it is affairs at large I am writing 
about, as I warned the reader at the beginning. Directly 
one inquires closely into any human muddle, one finds 
all sorts of reasonable rights and objections and claims 
barring the way to any sweeping proposals. I can quite 
imagine that Bocking has admirable reasons for refus- 
ing coalescence with Braintree, except upon terms that 
Braintree couldn’t possibly consider. I can quite under- 
stand that there are many inconveniences and arguable 
injustices ‘that would be caused by a merger of the two 
areas. I have no doubt it would mean serious loss to So- 
and-So and quite novel and unfair advantage to So-and-So. 
It would take years to work the thing and get down to the 
footing of one gas plant and one water supply and an 
ambidextrous dustman, on the lines of perfect justice and 
satisfactoriness all round. 

But what I want to maintain here is that these little 
immediate claims and rights and vested interests and bits 
of justice and fairness are no excuse at all for preventing 
things being done in the clear, clean, large, quick way. 
They never constituted a decent excuse, and now they 
excuse waste and delay and inconvenience less than ever. 
Let us first do things in that way, and then, if we can, let 
us nurse any disappointed person who used to profit by 
their being done roundabout and wrong. Weare beginning 
to agree that any man may be reasonably asked to die for 
his country; what we have to recognize is that any man’s 
proprietorship, interest, claims or rights may just as 
properly be called upon to die. Bocking and Braintree 
and Mr. John Smith— Mr. John Smith, the ordinary com- 
fortable man with a stake in the country—have been 
thinking altogether too much of the claims and rights 
and expectations and economies of Bocking and Braintree 
and Mr. Smith. They have to think nowina different way. 

Just consider the work of reconstruction that Great 
Britain will have to face in the next few years—and her 
task is, if anything, less than that of any of her antagonists 
or allies except Japan and Italy. She has now probably 
from six to ten million people in the British Isles, men and 
women, either engaged directly in warfare or in the manu- 
facture of munitions or in employments such as transit, 
nursing, and so forth, directly subserving these main ends. 
At least five-sixths of these millions must be got back to 
employment of a different character from that they are 
now doing within a year of the coming of peace. Every- 
where manufacture, trade and transit has been disorganized, 
disturbed or destroyed. A new economic system has to be 
put together within a brief score or so of weeks, great dis- 
located masses of population have to be fed, kept busy 
and distributed, in a world financially strained and abound 
ing in wounded, cripples, widows, orphans and helpless 
people. 

In the next year or so the lives of half the population 
have to be fundamentally readjusted. Here is work for 
administrative giants, work for which no powers can be 
excessive. It will be a task quite difficult enough to do 
even without the opposition of legal rights, haggling owners 
and dexterous profiters. It would be a giant's task if all 
the necessary administrative machinery existed now in the 
most perfect condition. How is this tremendous job going 
to be done if every Bocking in the country is holding out 
for impossible terms from Braintree, and every Braintree 
holding out for impossible terms from Bocking, while the 
road out remains choked and confused between them; and 
if every John Smith with a claim is insisting upon his rea- 
sonable expectation of profits or dividends, his reasonable 


















solat 1: and compensation for getting out of the way? I 
would like to record my conviction that if the business of 
this great crisis is to be done in the same spirit, the jealous, 
higgling, legal spirit that I have seen prevailing Britisl 


life throughout my half century of existence, it 


any satisfac tory sense of the } hrase get done at a 








war has greatly demoralized and discredited the governing 
class in Great Britain, and if big masses of unemploved 
and unfed peopie, no longer strung up by the actuality { 
war, Masses now trained to arms and with many quite 
sym} etic officers available, are released clumsily and 
into a world of risen prices and rising re f 
legal obstacles and forensic complications, of greedy speci 
lators and hampered enterprises, there will be insurrectio 
and revolution. There will be bloodshed in the streeta and 
the chasing of rulers. There will be, if we do seriously at 
tempt to put the new wine of humanity, the new cr 
fermentations at once so hopeful and so threatening that 


the war has released, into the old administrative bottle 
that served our purpose before the war. 


The Mite-in-the-Cheese Attitude 


BELIEVE that for lawyers and politicians and private 
of 


reconstruction after the war in the spirit in which our 


enterprise to attempt to handle the great problen 


affairs were conducted before the war is about as hopeful 
an enterprise as if an elderly jobbing bricklayer, working 
on strict tradeunion rules, set out to stop the biggest ava- 
And since | 
am by no means altogether pessimistic, in spite of my 
qualmy phases, it follows that I do not believe that the 
old spirit will necessarily prevail l do not, because l 
believe that in the past few decades a new spirit has come 
into human affairs; that our ostensible rulers and leaders 
have been falling behind the times, and that in the young 
and the untried, in, for example, the young European of 
thirty and under, who is now in such multitudes thinking 
over life and his seniors in the trenches, there are still 


unsuspected resources of will and capacity, new mental 


lanche that ever came down a mountain sic 


possibilities and new mental habits, that entirely disturb 
the argument —based on the typical case of Bocking and 
Braintree—for a social catastrophe after the war. While 
we have been talking of the decline of faith, faith has so 
grown as to burst all its ancient formulas; while we have 
talked of decadence and materialism, a new spirit has been 
born under our eyes. 

How can this spirit be best defined? 

It is the creative spirit as distinguished from the legal 
spirit; it is the spirit of courage to make and not the spirit 
that waits and sees and claims; it is the spirit that looks 
to the future and not to the past. It is the spirit that makes 
Bocking forget that it is not Braintree and John Smith 
forget that he is John Smith, and both remember that they 
are England 
different ways of thinking about life: there is individual 


For everyone there are two diametrically 


ism, the way that comes as naturally as the grunt from a 
pig, of thinking outwardly from oneself as the center of the 
universe; and there is the way that every religion is trying 
in some form to teach, of thinking back to oneself from 
greater standards and realities. There is the Braintree that 
is Braintree against England and the world, giving as little 
as possible and getting the best of the bargain; and there 
is the Braintree that identifies itself with England and asks 
how can we do best for the world with this little place of 
ours, how can we educate best, produce most, and mak« 
our roads straight and good for the world to go throug! 
Every American knows the district that sends its cor 
gressman to Washington for the good of his district, and 
the district, the rarer district, that sends a man to work f 
the United States. There is the John Smith who feel 
toward England and the world as a mite feels toward it 
cheese, and the John Smith who feels toward his count 
as a sheep dog feels toward the flock. The former is the 
spirit of individualism, “‘ business”’ and our law; the lattes 
the spirit of socialism and science. They are both in all of 
us; they fluctuate from day to day; first one is ascendant 
and then the other. War does not so much tilt the balance 
as accentuate the difference. One rich British landowner 
sneaks off to New York State to set up a home there and 
evade taxation; another turns his mansion into a hospital 
and goes off to help Serbian refugees. Acts of baseness 
or generosity are contagious; this man will give hi 
self altogether because of a story of devotion, tl 











declares he will do nothing until Sir F. E. Smith goes to 

the front And the would-be prophet of what yoing 
to happen must gue 
the relative force of 





of us could do the work 
of both of us as well or 
better. The easy times 
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HE trouble began when the Elephant 
and Lee Dixon were cub reporters 
on the old Star, earning respectively 


twenty-five and thirty dollars a week, but 
getting only twelve and fifteen. 

The E had another name, of 

; The city editor and the telephone 

cashier knew that it was 

Hugh Warren; but when the rank and 

file spoke of the largest cub in captivity it 

Lee Dixon's 

him was Jumbo. In those 


lepnant 
ourst 


operator and the 


was always as the Elephant. 
pet name for 
days Warren was a ponderous, good- 
natured youth with an incredible amount 
and an 
unwarranted faith in his fellow 


‘ 


of patience and perseverance 

rely 
man 

ie had a queer habit of rocking himself 
and forth on his tremendous feet, 
much as an elephant sways at his picket 
pin, and in other ways the nickname fitted 
him better than his clothes. Warren 
accepted it with a sheepish grin, and set 
out to learn the newspaper game in all its 
dips, spurs and angles. This is more of 
an undertaking than most people suspect, 
but the Elephant did not falter. He re- 
garded journalism as a career, and in his 
heart he spelled both words with capital 
aJandaC. Asa matter of fact, 
the J stood for Job, and the C for Calling. 


bach 


letters 


In the beginning he did not know this. 

The Elephant was blessed with a tiny 
germ of the talent 
theughts on paper; so he was put on the 
general assignment list, where he toiled 
collecting items of interest. 
Having collected them he would plant him- 
elf solidiy before a venerable typewriter 
and poke at it with stiff forefingers until 
Then he would 
turn the finished product over to Palmer, 
the city editor, and retire to a far corner, 
where he would rock back and forth and 
tudy the expression on the city editor’s 
A great 
deal of the Elephant’s early stuff went into 
the diseard, but he was learning something 
every day, and one of his busy instructors 
Dixon 

Physically and mentally, Dixon was everything which 
the Elephant was not. He weighed one hundred and ten 
fifty pounds of it was concentrated extract of 
pure meanness— and he stood five feet and two inches in his 
but his soul was even smaller than that. Dixon was 
meddiesome by nature as well as malicious,and he was cursed 
with a twisted sense of humor which led him to undertake 
the education of the Elephant for the fun there was in it. 

Now what was fun for Dixon was misery for someone 


for expressing his 


heavily at 


it squeaked for mercy 


face as he glanced over the copy. 





was Le 


pound 


hoes: 


else; but the big, helpless cub, eager to learn, willing to 
be taught by anyone and sincere to his two hundred and 
fifty-ninth pound, blundered into all the traps set by 
Dixon, took his medicine like a man and laughed with the 
thers own expense. Revenge in its kind was out of 
the question, and humor of ahy sort did not appeal to the 
Elephant. He might have yanked the little pest over his 
knee and spanked him soundly, but that would have been 
taking advantage of his size; and, to tell the truth, such 
in idea never entered Warren's head. Ever since he could 
remember, his size had made him an object of ridicule; 
he was used to it 
He did not enjoy Dixon's efforts in his behalf, though 
he endured them stoically. If a man can be patient with 
1 gadfly or a mosquito the Elephant was patient with Lee 
Dixon; but when the latter went over to the opposition 
paper Hugh Warren heaved a sigh of relief that came all 
the way from the fourth button of his vest. Later he had 
that he had not broken Dixon's neck 


at hi 


occasion to regret 
us a farewell token 
One cold, rainy night, toward the end of the Elephant’s 
t year as a reporter, Palmer, the city editor of the Star, 
eye over the available members of his working 
Jimmy Grayson, who had been playing pool in the 
room at Jerry’s place and killing time when he 
vuld have been at work, was industriously thumping out 
ory that might as well have been written three hours 
ier. Stevens and Helverson were also hard at it and 
could not be spared. In the far corner the Elephant was 
prodding his old typewriter until it quivered 
but as Palmer looked at him Warren 
jerked the last sheet off the roll and glanced at the clock. 
“You— Warren!” 
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“T won’t get back till after midnight, 
and that’ll be twelve hours to-day. Now 
Grayson ——”’ Dixon did not seem to be 
listening. 

“Maybe I can give you a tip on that 





Att 


“A Dirty, Cheap Little Four«Dotlar Gun —and it Killed a Millionaire!t"* 


The Elephant rose, groaning, for he was tired, the hour 
was late and he wanted to go home. Palmer held a slip of 
paper in his hand on which was written a name and an 
address. This he handed to Warren. At the same instant 
his desk telephone buzzed and Palmer, receiver at his ear, 
flung hurried directions over his shoulder: 

“Go out to that address. . . . Survivor of train 
wreck at Elmdale this afternoon. . . . Helped take 
care of the injured—all that sort of thing. . Good 
human-interest yarn. And get a move on you!” 

The Elephant rumbled resentfully as he struggled into 
his damp overcoat. Grayson, at thirty-five dollars a week, 
could loaf and play pay-ball pool while a faithful servant 
like himself carried the heavy end of the load! He felt the 
injustice of the thing keenly; the feeling deepened into 
downright outrage as he examined the slip of paper. 


J. W. Harkness, 2723 Mayfair Street. 


“Away to hell-and-gone, on the other side of town!” 
grumbled the Elephant as he stepped into the elevator. 
“I’m a good thing, 1 am—and the best I ever get is the 
worst of it!” 

No street car was in sight, so he dropped in at Jerry’s 
place to escape the wind and the rain. Jerry’s was com- 
mon territory for all the men who worked in Newspaper 
Row. Lee Dixon was standing at the bar, fortifying him- 
self against a chill, for he was very wet. Water dripped 
from the brim of his slouch hat. 

“Lo, Jumbo!” was his greeting. 
what ails you?” 

““No, thanks; I’m waiting for a car.” 

“Through for the night?” 

“No; confound it!” 

Dixon clucked sympathetically. 

“No use talking,” said he; ‘‘ Palmer's got Simon Legree 
beat toa whisper. He’d work areporter all day and all night 
if he thought he could get away with it. It ain’t fair.” 

“Fair!” said the Elephant. “‘That reminds me—I’ve 
got to go "way out on Mayfair Street at this time o’ night!” 

“Mayfair Street!" ejaculated Dixon. “Why, I ——” 
Here he paused, for the Elephant was pouring out his 
grievance. 


“Take something for 


Mayfair assignment,” said he. ‘ Just be- 
tween friends, you’re on that wreck story, 
ain’t you? Harkness is the bird you're 
after—eh?” 

“Yes; but how did you know?” 

“Oh, we got the steer over in our office, 
and the boss jumped me out on the story. 
I’ve just come from there. By the 
way, big feller, who is this Harkness? 
Have you got any line on him? What 
does he do?” 

**Darned if I know,” said the Elephant, 
and on that word Dixon laid hold of his 
sleeve and began to talk rapidly. 

“When I got out there the house was 
dark; so I rang the electric bell a few 
times. Pretty soon an upstairs window 
opened and let out some rough language. 
“What in the so-and-so and the this-and- 
that are you doing down there, you , 
Getting personal right away.” 

“He cussed you, did he?” 

“Say, listen: He was only warming up. 
I've been round a little and I’ve heard 
some people that thought they could swear, 
but this old boy Harkness has got ’em all 
faded to a croupy whisper. Nothing to 
it at all. Ina class by himself. Well, I 
told him I was a reporter and asked him 
about the wreck, but that only gave him a 
chance to draw a long breath and start all 
over again. He damned the railroads and 
the newspapers and the reporters, and 
wound up by telling me that if I didn’t get 
off his front steps he’d skip a beer bottle 
off my head.” 

“You quit him then?” 

“You bet I did; but I left him some- 
thing to remember me by: I took a tooth- 
pick and wedged it in beside the button 
so that the bell would keep right on ring- 
ing. When I was halfway down the block 
he opened the window again and began 
bouncing beer bottles off the steps where 
he thought I might be. It'll be a wonder 
if the neighbors don’t have him arrested for disturbing the 
peace and using profane language. Serve him good and 
right!” 

“T guess I couldn’t get anything by going out there,” 
said the Elephant, wavering. 

“Well, Hugh, old boy, that’s for you to decide.” And 
at the mention of his name, so seldom used by anyone, 
Warren's heart suddenly warmed toward his former tor- 
mentor. “On account of that little toothpick stunt, it’s 
only decent for me to warn you what you're up against. 
Go or not, just as you see fit; but look out for your head 
The old rip might murder you.” 

“It’s good of you to tell me,” said the Elephant heartily; 
“‘and under the circumstances " 

“You'd be wasting your time and getting wet for 
nothing,” said Dixon, completing the sentence. ‘‘ Well, 
I’ve got to be going. So long!” 

After Dixon left him the Elephant looked at his watch. 
It was ten minutes to eleven. It would take half an hour 
to reach the Mayfair Street address and half an hour to 
return. Warren opened the swinging door and a sheet of 
cold rain struck him fairly in the face. He did not go 
out into the street. 








Shortly after midnight Palmer glanced up and found the 
Elephant standing beside his desk. 

“Well?” said he. “‘Hop to it; it’s getting late!” 

“Say, that was a sweet little job you gave me!” began 
the Elephant, doing his level best to seem indignant, 
though really shaking in his shoes, for he was an inexpe 
rienced liar and without the courage of his equivocations 
Grayson could have done it much better. The Elephant 
could only repeat himself: “A sweet little job! That 
Harkness—he—he’s a tough old nut.” 

“A what?” demanded the city editor, suddenly giving 
Warren his full attention. ‘“‘What do you mean 
nut?” 

“Why, I went out there,” stammered the Elephant, 
“‘and—and he swore at me until he was black in the face. 
He ——” 

“‘Nonsense!"’ snapped Palmer. 
house!” 


a tough 


You got the wrong 
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“No; it was Harkness all right enough.”” The Elephant 
blundered on to his fate, conscious of Palmer's steely blue 
eye. “It was Harkness. He—he said so. And he said 
that 55 

Here followed a blast of language calculated to shock 
even a city editor. It died away when the Elephant be- 
came aware that Palmer was smiling at him. Palmer's 
smile was mostly a matter of teeth and upper lip. 

“Ah!” said the city editor slowly. “I see. And it was 
Harkness— you're sure? And he said that—eh? Go on.” 

The Elephant felt that something was very much out 
of joint somewhere, but there was no retreat; he had to 
go on. 

“He threw empty beer bottles at me,” said the Elephant 
desperately, “and the neighbors ; 

“Don’t strain yourself!” interrupted Palmer. “Let it 
go at that.” 

He reached out and drew a city directory from the top 
of his desk. It was like Palmer to prolong the agony, and 
the wretched Elephant died a thousand deaths as the city 
editor's finger traveled from H to Har. It came to rest at 
last. 

“Read this,’ said Palmer, indicating a line. “You 
really ought to practice a lie if you want to tell a good 
one, and it never hurts to get in touch with the facts. 
Read this, Warren, because I want you to know why I’m 
firing you.” 

The Elephant read, and the starch went out of his fat 
knees and an icy flutter ran down his spine: 


Harkness, John Wesley, Bishop Methodist Church, 
2723 Mayfair. 


The next day a ponderous young man stared out of the 
window of a tourist sleeper and watched the landscape of 
his native state slide by at an even forty miles an hour. 
As he stared he attempted to piece together the broken 
bits of a career. For the fourth time he read an article in 
the opposition morning paper. It detailed the stirring ex- 
periences of Bishop Harkness among the injured and dying, 
and by several tricks of expression the Elephant was able 
to identify the writer. The hand was the hand of Lee 
Dixon—none other. 

“By golly!” groaned the Elephant. “Why didn’t I lay 
for the little rat and choke him to death?” 


mu 


HE years swung by, and in a far country Hugh Warren 

lost his nickname and found his career. He learned 
the newspaper game, top, sides and bottom—learned it so 
well that before he was forty the great owner of a greater 
paper offered him a position as city editor. Warren 
stepped from the ranks into a private office done in mahog- 
any and frosted plate glass, and installed his two hundred 
and seventy-eight pounds behind a roll-top desk with 
enough pigeonholes in it to warehouse the secrets of an 
empire. It isa pleasure to record that as a city editor the 
Elephant was a conspicuous success, though he tolerated no 
loafing or soldiering. 

One day a small 
man entered the pri- 
vate office in search of 
ajobasreporter. The 
visitor gulped and 
changed color when he 
recognized authority 
in bulk. 

“Oh, it’s you, is 
BT. It never 
struck me that it 
would be the same 
Warren.” 

“Yep; it’s me,”*said 
the city editor, who 
insisted on pure Eng- 
lish in the paper even 
if he did not always 
take the trouble to 
speak it. 

“And where have 
you been all this time, 
Dixon?” 

“Oh, out there on 
the Coast—San Fraa- 
cisco, Seattle, Port- 
land. Tookawhirl at 
Salt Lake on the way 
over.” 

“What can I do for 
you?” 

Now the Elephant 
very well knew what 
he could do for Dixon. 
Strangers did not 
cross the threshold of 
the private office with- 
out stating their busi- 
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but he wanted to hear Dixon say it; and who can blame 
him for that? 

“Why, I—I was looking for a job, Hugh; but I guess 
I'll try an afternoon paper. You're full up, ain't you?” 

“* Always room for one more, if it’s a good one 
Do you know the town?” 

Confidence suddenly returned to the applicant, along 
with the conviction that bygones were to be bygones 

“Tt won't take me long to learn.” 

“Allright; one o'clock to-morrow —forty a week tostart.” 

And that was all—no, not quite all. Dixon began to 
say something about the good old days on the Star, but 
the words stuck in his throat when he saw Warren was not 
listening. The city editor was checking up the advance 
schedule of the day's events, and Dixon, irresolute for a 
few seconds, slipped out of the office without completing 
the sentence. He had hoped that Warren would agree 
that the old days were good days; given the slightest 
encouragement he might even have said that he was 
sorry the Bishop Harkness joke had turned out badly. 
He was not really sorry, of course; but to say so might 
have smoothed his path a trifle in case the Elephant should 
ever recall the friendly tip given him that rainy night in 
Jerry’s place. So Dixon left with his thanks unsaid. 

Before he was out of the building he told himself that 
the city editor of the Sphere was a lucky big stiff. Time 
had made no difference in the size of Lee Dixon, body or 
soul. The only improvement was in his work. Twenty 
years had made him a good reporter—almost a great 
one—with a keen sense of news values and the ability to 
tell a story in short, whiplash sentences that presented the 
facts, and at the same time outlined a mental picture, the 
details to be filled in by the imagination of the reader. 
He was a distinct addition to the staff of the paper, and 
this the Elephant noted with grim satisfaction, raising 
Dixon’s salary to fifty dollars a week. 

Dixon should have been grateful; but, instead of grati- 
tude, there was in him a vague feeling of resentment, which 
soon crystallized into the firm belief that in some way 
Warren had wronged him. The other reporters swore by 
their city editor; Dixon swore at him, sneering whenever 
Warren's name was mentioned. 

“Didn’t I know him when he was a big, fumble-footed 
cub?” he would say. “‘Now look at him! All swelled up 
like a toy balloon! Mark my words, he'll bust some day.” 

Billy Williams, another reporter, heard this once too 
often. 

“Seems to me, Dixon, the boss has been pretty good to 
you!” 

‘“‘And why wouldn't he be?" was the retort. “Why 
wouldn't he? Didn't I teach him all he knows?” 

“According to.your own statement,” grinned Williams, 
“that ain't much. If there’s anything makes me tired 
it’s a member of the I-knew-him-when Club. Get onto 
yourself!” 

Dixon was not popular, but he was used to unpopularity. 
It was another of his boasts that he held his jobs on 











ness to an attendant. 
The Elephant knew, 


“I’ve Got a Whale of a Story, Jumbeo—a Whate of a Story!"’ 









ability, 1 personality or pu and t a a 
If the Elephant suspected Dixon's attitud 


toward him there was not the slightest hint of 


truest one 


city editor’s manner; and because of tl Dixon came 
gradually to entertain another delusion quite worthy 
his wizened soul he believed that Warren treated 

well because he was afraid of him. So it w be seen that 
Dixon was conceited as well as malicious 


This was the state of affairs when the Shields murder 


shocked the entire state David Shields was a ret 

capitalist of immense fortune, whose hobby was san 
philanthropy. He believed in education for the young 
but even more he believed in filling « mpty stomact and 
his private charities ran well into six figures year lhe 


deserving poor had reason to bless him because of the 
Christmas spirit that lived in his heart from January t& 
December, and perhaps no man ever had so much money 
and so many friends at the same time 

“Old Davy,” as he was affectionately called, was a fine 
clean citizen and a credit to the age that produced hin 
in every way he deserved the affection and esteen 
which he was held. Imagine, then, the twin waves of 
horror and indignation which followed the news tha 
David Shields had been done to death by a vindictive 
Italian gardener. 


On the afternoon of September 22, 19—, the aged 
philanthropist was found dead in the greenhouse behind 
his residence. There was but one mark of violence on the 


body a bullet hole in the chest 


Suspicion pointed toward the gardener, an Italiar 
named Antonio Lorenzi. Little was known of the man 
save that he had not long been in the employ of Shields, 
and his work had proved unsatisfactory — so much so that 
he had been notified that at the end of the week he might 
look elSewhere. Lorenzi had argued with Mr. Shields and 
thereafter had seemed sullen and ugly 

Half an hour before the discovery of the crime Lorenzi 
had been seen coming from the greenhouse, evidently very 
much excited about something. He left the premises by 
the rear gate and a housemaid employed next door had 
seen him running down the alley 

Suspicion became certainty when Officer Halloran ar 
rested Lorenzi in the act of boarding a train 
shortly after dark. Though not informed of the reason for 
his arrest, the Italian at once broke into a passionate 
denial of the crime, exclaiming over and over in broken 
English that he was a good man and no murderer; some 
one else had killed his boss. 

“An’ how did you know your boss was killed?” de 
manded Halloran. “Cut out that jabberin’ an’ come 
quiet or I'll knock your block off!” 

When searched, a thirty-two caliber revolver was found 
in the gardener’s pocket, the trigger resting upon an empty 
shell. The other chambers were loaded 

“Knew about the murder, did he 
sergeant, sniffing of the weapon. “This is what he done 
it with: it’s been fired lately Boys, it’s a dead open and 
shut case. Lock him 
we «8 Yeh; ! 
hear you sayin’ you 
didn’t doit Tell that 


This was 


F growled the desk 


to the judge 

Antonio Lorenzi 
was booked on a 
charge of murder, and 
later some reporters 
were allowed to ask 
him questions through 
aninterpreter. Dixon 
was one of them 

The story told by 
the Italian was 
wildly improbable 
that it strengthened 
the case against him; 
even the stolid inter 
preter winked as he 
translated Lorenzi 
answers 

“Ask him where he 
was and what he wa 
doing betweer 
o'clock and three th 
afternoon.” 

He Bays he wa 
trimming a tree on the 
front lawn.” 

Ask him if he went 


to the greenhouse at 






Yes; hewent ther: 
foraminute. Hesa 
he saw his boas on the 
floor, dead.” 

“Then what did he 


do?” 
“He says he ran 
away.” 
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‘Ask him why he didn’t give the alarm.’ 
‘He says he was afraid they would think he did it.” 
‘Ask him if he wasn’t sore because he was going to lose 

his job.” 

‘He says he was sore. It was a good job, he says, and 
he wanted to keep it; but the boss didn’t know anything 
about flowers.” 

“Slip this one over on him quick and take him by sur- 
Didn't he shoot his boss because he was sore about 


prise: 
losing the job? 

“He says no, no! God is his judge; he didn’t do it.” 

‘Ask him if he heard a shot fired while he was trimming 
that tree,” 
he didn’t hear anything.” 

And so on for an hour or more. Third-degree methods 
drew nothing but frenzied denials. The 
opinion was that hanging was much too good for Antonio 
Lorenzi 

The 


coroner's jury, 


“He says no; 


consensus of 


complete chain of evidence, as presented to the 
would have damned a saint from heaven, 
much more a shivering and frightened Italian gardener. 
The same evidence was hurried to the grand jury, which 
found an indictment; and the prisoner next 
ippeared in court, where he was arraigned. 

Lorenzi was without counsel or means, so the judge 
yawned behind his hand and assigned as counsel for the 
defense a fledgling just out of law school; whereupon that 
young man whispered to a friend that it was hell to lose 
’s very first big case. The indictment was read, a true 

thereof presented to the defendant, and Antonio 
Lorenzi entered a plea of not guilty. This was on Monday 
and the case was set for trial on the following Wednesday. 
When aman has neither money nor friends, and there is need 
of a public example, the law puts on seven-league boots. 


promptly 


one 


r opy 


That afternoon Lee Dixon was in the office of the prop- 
erty clerk at the Central Police Station on business con- 
nected with another case. Sergeant Mullane, a kindly old 

oul and in his way a bit of a philosopher, was wrapping up 
some bloodstained garments. 

‘What you got there, sarge?”’ asked Dixon 

“The evidence in the Shields case,” answered the officer. 
“Want to see it?” 

He spread the various articles upon the counter— a grue- 
some collection—-and Dixon glanced at them in a casual 
manner. He had often seen such things before. 

Sergeant Mullane picked up the revolver that 
had been found in Lorenzi’s possession and shook 
his head as he regarded it. 

“A dirty, cheap little four-dollar gun,”’ said 
he. ‘That would be a big price for it—and it 
killed a millionaire! He was a good man too 
Now, what could 
have got into the Dago to make him do a trick 
like that?” 

‘The Lord knows,” 
“Crazy, | guess. He'll get his, all right. 
dead-open-and-shut case.” 

“Not a question about it,” said Sergeant 
Mullane; “‘ but nothing they can do to the Dago 
will bring Davy Shields back 
He’s gone; and 
many’s the poor, homeless, 
friendless divvile that'll miss 
him this winter. , See, 
here’s the bullet that did it.” 

The sergeant opened a 
plain manila envelope and 
shook out of it a cylindrical 
chunk of lead. It wasslightly 
mushroomed at the point of 
impact, but the butt end of 
the slug retained its original 
shape and was unmarked 
for the identification 
marks seratched on it by 
the autopsy surgeon. 

* Let's see it,”’ said Dixon, 
taking the bullet 

“Nothing much to. look 
at,’ babbled the garrulous 
old man; “but what a dif- 


ference it'll lot 


God rest his soul! 


said Dixon absently 
It’s a 


again 


save 


make to a 
of folks this winter! oh 
There goes my phone. I'll 
be right back.” 

Left alone at the counter, 
Dixon weighed the bullet in 
his palm; and then, out of 
and for 
other reason, he picked up 
the revolver and tried to fit 
the butt end of the slug into 
the muzzle of the 

Instantly 
changed from 
to startled and acute atten- 
told him all 


heer idleness no 


weapon. 
attitude 
carelessness 


his Aor 


tion a glances 


. 


a en 


“You've Got to Listen to Me! It's a Matter of 
Life or Death" 


he wanted to know and much more than he could under- 
stand. As Dixon stood there, staring first at the bit of lead 
and then at the barrel of the revolver, he heard the tele- 
phone receiver click back on its hook, and the sound waked 
his reportorial instinct. 

When Sergeant Mullane returned he found the evidence 
in the Shields case on the counter and Dixon very much 
engrossed in the manufacture of a brown-paper cigarette; 
but the officer could not have guessed that the reporter 
held his breath until the slug was safely back in its envelope 
again. 

“A little thing,” said Mullane; ‘but it meant the life of 
a human being.”’ 

“Yes,” said Dixon. “Yes, sarge; and it might easily 
mean the life of another one.” 

“And I hope it does!’ ejaculated Sergeant Mullane. 
“We've got too many murdering Dagos in this country 
already.” 

Dixon remained, chatting, until he saw the cord knotted 
about the bundle of evidence. Then he tock his departure. 


Late that night Dixon called on his city editor and 
closed the door behind him. 

“Why all this secrecy?’’ demanded Warren. 

“Because I’ve got something that mustn’t leak outside 
this office. I’ve got a whale of a story, Jumbo—a whale of 
a story!” 

At the sound of the old nickname Warren's eyebrows 
rose the sixteenth part of an inch and there was a chilly 
pause in the conversation. 

“Well?” said Warren at length. 

“Now don’t get stuffy!’’ Dixon tried to pass it off with 
a laugh. “You used to be se 

“What is this story?” 

The city editor ignored Dixon’s conciliatory manner and 
brought him immediately to business. 

“It’s the Shields murder case. You know what they’ve 
got on the gardener, Lorenzi, don’t you? Not a thing in 
the world but circumstantial evidence; but up to now 
nobody has even hinted that they might not have the 
right man.” 

““Nonsense!"’ said Warren. ‘He'd quarreled with 
Shields; he was seen coming from the greenhouse and run- 
ning away; he knew that a murder had been committed, 
and they found the gun on him, with one chamber empty. 
That alone is enough to 
hang him.” 

“You think so, do you?’ 
sneered Dixon. “‘It’s a good 
thing for Lorenzi that they 
did find the gun. It may be 
enough to free him!” 

The city editor’s swivei 
chair whined as he leaned 
forward. 

“Free him—how? 

“Because,” said Dixon, 
insolent in his triumph, “the 
gun they found on Lorenzi 
was a thirty-two, but the 
shot that killed Shields was 
fired from a thirty-eight!” 

“No!” ejaculated 
Warren. 

“And I tell you—yes!” 

“How did you find this 
out?” 

“T had my suspicions 
right along,” lied Dixon, 
“and to-day I went to the 
property room at police 
headquarters and got a peek 
at theevidence. They didn’t 
know what I was after 
the boneheads! You see, it’s 
such a dead-open-and-shut 
case against Lorenzithat the 
police and everybody else 
take it for granted, and let it 
go at that. Nobody thought 
to look at the bullet after it 
was taken from the body 
they were so certain it came 
out of that empty shell.” 

“Could the Italian have 


’ 
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“Not a chance in the 
world! It takes a mighty 
smart criminal to think that 
far ahead and plant evidence 
for his defense, and Lorenzi 
ain’t smart. He’s just a 
stupid fool or he never would 
have blatted out to the po- 
lice as soon as they caught 
him. I’ve had an inter- 
preter pegging away at him 
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for two hours to-night—just going over and over his story 
and trying to trip him up somewhere; and it’s the same 
one he told when he was arrested —not a change in it an) 
where, and he sticks to it like glue. 

“That’s what makes me think it’s the truth; and when 
you come to analyze it every single thing that points to his 
guilt might just as easily point to his innocence. Shields 
was dead when he found him—dead in the greenhouse 
where Lorenzi worked most of the time. Ain’t it natural 
that an ignorant foreigner should lose his head and run 
away?” 

“How does he account for the empty shell in the thirty- 
two?” 

“Easy enough. Says he went out for a walk that night 
before the murder and took a shot at a dog that tried to bite 
him. He told us that the first night. Everybody was so 
sure it was a lie that nobody took the trouble to check it up. 
It was barely mentioned in the papers.” 

““Where was he when he took the shot at the dog?” 

“That’s the trouble. He doesn’t know the town very 
well and can’t describe the exact neighborhood; but, once 
this story is printed, someone is sure to turn up who heard 
that shot fired. Then if there’s a mean white dog any- 
where round that much of Lorenzi’s story is substantiated 
Shall I write what I’ve got about the bullet?” 

“Wait a second. When does he come up for trial?” 

“Wednesday morning. They're railroading him for the 
sake of the example.” 

“You're sure nobody else knows about the thirty-eight?” 

“Positive; and it’s wrapped up now with the bundle 
and ready to go to court. It'll be noticed there, sure! All 
you've got to do is put the gun and the slug side by side 
a child would tumble to it.” 

“We'll beat them to it,” said the city editor. ‘‘ Don’t say 
a word to anybody and see what you can find out to-morrow 
Check up on the dog story and we'll spring the whole thing 
Wednesday morning. It'll be an eye-opener, sure!” 

“Well, don’t forget who went out and got it,”’ said Dixon. 


mi 


N TUESDAY afternoon, as Warren stepped out of the 

elevator on the editorial floor of the Sphere Building, 
he was accosted by a pale, shabby stranger who barred 
his way. 

“I came here to see the editor of this paper,” said the 
man, speaking rapidly and with a nervous twitch at the left 
side of his mouth. “I've got important business with him: 
but because I won't tell what it is they won't let me in 
And it says at the head of your editorial column that this 
paper is the servant of the public!” 

Warren glanced at the man and received an unpleasant 
impression. His extreme pallor, his wandering eyes and his 
twitching lips told their own story. 

“Dope!” thought the city editor, and tried to shoulder 
his way to the door of the editorial rooms. 

The man seized his arm and held it in a grip that bit into 
the flesh. 

“You've got to listen to me! It’s a matter of life or 
death. Look here!"’ He drew an afternoon paper from his 
pocket and thrust it at Warren. “‘ To-morrow they’re going 
to try that Italian gardener for murder. It’s wrong, I tell 
you wrong!” The man’s voicerosesharply. “ It says here 
that he has no defense; it says they'll hang him—don’t go 
yet! Give me just a minute! Can't you understand? This 
Italian is innocent! I can swear to it! He didn't shoot 
Shields any more than you did. He e 

Warren drew the man into a corner. 

“Not quite so loud,” said he soothingly. 
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“What's this 
about Shields? But the thread was broken. The man 
wavered; his eyes grew vague. “What about Shields?” 
prompted Warren. ‘You wanted to tell me about him, 
didn’t you?” . 

“Shields?”’ said the man, recovering himself with an 
effort. ‘“‘Shields? Oh, yes. They said he was a 
philanthropist; they said he helped the poor. It was a lie! 
I tried him—I wrote him letters—dozens of em. I even 
told him why I wanted the money, and finally what did I 
get? This!” He fumbled in his pockets and produced a 
worn envelope. “I got a letter from him saying that my 
case would be investigated. Who investigated it? The 
police! They tried to prove I was crazy. They wanted to 
lock me up; but I got out, and then - 

“Yes; goon,” said Warren. “What did you do then?” 

A look of cunning crept into the man’s eyes, and he 
shook his head. 

“That's the part I’m not going to tell,” said he. 

“But you said the Italian was innocent,” persisted 
Warren. 

“He is!” cried the man fiercely. ‘‘I can prove it too.” 

“T don’t believe you.” It was meant as a taunt and it 
succeeded admirably. 

“T say I can prove it—and I will! This man Lorenzi 
they found a revelver on him, didn’t they? ‘ Damning evi- 
dence’—that’s what the newspapers called it! Fools! A 
thirty-two-caliber revolver it was.” Here the man low- 
ered his voice to a hoarse whisper. “‘Why didn't they look 
at the bullet? Why didn’t they?” 

(Conctuded on Page 64 
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by jealousy that he could find no rest. And why? 

Because, forsooth, his duchess preferred a younger 
man! The selfish fellow was beside himself; fury seized 
him. 

He had the handsome Count of Koenigsmarck arrested 
and thrown bodily into a hot oven. 

Does it not exceed the bounds of credibility, m’sieu? As 
Madame Patsy would say—-Can you beat it? Neverthe- 
less, those are the facts. And his inhuman cruelty did not 
stop there. No; not content with separating the lovers, 
the wretch took up a position at the oven door and jeer- 
ingly inquired of the unhappy youth if it were warm enough 
for him. 

I mention this historical incident, my friend, because it 
reveals the havoc wrought by the passion of jealousy—and 
jealousy was the root of much dissension in the domestic 
life of the Hickses that caused me acute distress. M’'sieu 
Joe was madly infatuated with his wife. Did she so much 
as glance at a prepossessing stranger, he would glower and 
mutter vague threats of an intention to bust somebody 
first thing somebody knew. 

Do not judge him tvo harshly, my friend. None are 
wholly immune to its pangs. 

I am persuaded there can be no love without a measure 
of jealousy in some form. 

Take Madame Patsy herself. She affected indifference 
toward her husband’s activities and was wont to scoff at 
the smallest display of tenderness, but to one who knows 
women as I do it was plain that she, too, was smitten with 
the malady. 

“For the love of Mike, take off that tie!” 

‘““What’s the matter with it?” 

“It’s far too loud for your age.”’ 

M’sieu Joe winked at me and grinned. “I feel spry 
enough,” he assured her. 

“Yes, and that’s just the trouble. Here I’m not thirty 
yet and I’m getting yellow and look a sight 

“Oh, you ain't so bad, Patsy.” 

“And you'll be exactly like you are now when you're 
seventy.” 

“Why not?” he returned with maddening complacence. 
“*Maybe I'll start out with the boys agin then.” 

“It'd be just like you,” declared madame vehemently. 
“And I pity her from the bottom of my heart!” 

“Pity who?” 

“Your second.” 

M’sieu Joe whistled and said slowly: ‘* You don’t caleu- 
late to stay among us, then?” 

“If I did die,”’ she burst out, “you'd get another inside 
of six months.” 

““Uh-uh! Not me!” 

“Yes you would too. Men’re all alike. Any young she 
who comes along can twist one round her finger. But you 
might at least wait a year!” 

“Me marry again, after all I've been through?” cried 
her husband. “‘Wow! No, ma’am!” 

“That's all right too. You'd be as easy as the others. If 
she had the looks all she’d have to do—well, Mrs. Field 
and I were saying only yesterday that we're just scared to 
die. That’s the truth. Some designing hussy—-why, you 
and Sam would be scoutin’ the day after the funeral.” 

“Just try us and see,”’ challenged M’sieu Joe. 

Madame gave him one look and addressed her next 
words to me: 

“When you get married, Henree, I hope you'll treat 
your wife like a lady, no matter how hard it is for you.” 

“Shot in the Atlantic!” interjected my friend. “Shucks, 
Frenchy's got too much sense ever to marry.” 

“On the contrary,” I rejoined, somewhat nettled, “it is 
my intention to wed just as soon as I can find the lady of 
my choice.” 

He was staggered and, for the moment, incredulous, but 
perceiving from my determined air that I was thoroughly 
in earnest he cast on me a look of the utmost commisera- 
tion. 

“You poor boob!” he murmured, and got up from the 
table and went out. Presently we heard him singing in the 
next room: 


[Tbs ies was an aged Duke of Hanover so consumed 


The scene is in an ’umble ome where poverty holds sway, 
A woman watches at the window since the break of day; 
Her baby cries for papa, but no answer greets the name, 
He's searching the great city, some employment to obtain. 
A former lover chances by and sees their sorry plight, 
He offers her his wealth untold to fly with him that night; 
She looks at him with proud disdain, he shrinks beneath her 
scorn, 
As pointing to the door she says—‘* You cow-hard, you, 
begone!”’ 
His voice soared to a doleful whine, with quavers at the 
end of each line. 
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“T love my husband dearly, my baby so sincerely, 
Were I to leave them now their hearts would break ; 
So leave me now forever, your gold will tempt me neve 
For rags're royal raiment when worn for virtue 

sake.” 


Just then she hears her husband's step, her heart is beat 
ing fast, 

He rushes in the room and shouts, “‘Dear Mary, 
I've work at last!” 

She nestles 


““Good gee!"’ cried madame, “you'll drive me 
crazy. Can that stuff!” 

My friend instantly desisted, but a moment 
later he called back in a resentful tone: “It's right 
queer how you never will let me sing. That's the 
sweetest song ever wrote too.” 

With this dictum I could not bring myself to 
agree. While the sentiments expressed by the 
faithful wife were doubtless praiseworthy, the con- 
duct of the lover lacked verisimilitude. Indeed, 
neither the theme nor the form equaled any of 


several that occurred to me. Head. 
Imaginings Were Exceeded 


“That ain’t singing,” retorted madame. “It 
sounds like you’re*’standing on wet grass.” 

We heard him grumble; then: “You got your duds 
packed up, Patsy? Best see to it right now, because the 
train goes at ten and the car’ll be at the door at 9:30 
sharp.” 

“Keep your shirt on,’ 
o'clock.” 

But the reminder served its purpose, and after finishing 
her coffee she ascended the stairs to superintend the pack- 
ing. For we had decided, m’sieu, to spend the winter on 
the Coast. Yes; after long persuasion she had convinced 
her husband that it was absurd to remain amid blustering 
winds and abrupt changes of temperature when we might 
be basking in sunshine. 

We caught the train by the fraction of a minute, and as 
madame was fatigued from a hard day's shopping she 
retired at once. 

They had engaged a stateroom; my berth was Lower 7, 
almost in the center of the car. 

The weather was sharp, my bed warm, and I slept 
soundly; yet in the sudden hush that succeeded the rattle 
and jolting when we stopped at a station I invariably wok« 
During one of these intervals some passengers climbed 
aboard and I was further disturbed by the strident tones 
of a gentleman reasoning with the conductor. 

“But I tell you I telegraphed ahead,” he maintained 
stoutly. “‘A section for my daughters and a lower for 
myself.”’ 

“Very sorry, but you're not down here at all, sir.’ 

“Look at that again, brother. Huckens. Got the name? 
H-u-c-k-e-n-s.”” 

“There must be a mistake somewhere. We're full up 
except Section 5, and that was booked for a party named 
Johnson, but he didn’t turn up. You aren’t him by any 
chance?” 

The gentleman warmly assured him that he was not 
and neither was he Jones or Murphy or Schultz. Having 
started in this vein, he was proceeding to tell with admi- 
rable force and clarity what he knew of the railway and its 
operating force, when a soft feminine voice interrupted: 
“Oh, dad, never mind! If your wire wasn’t delivered it 
isn’t his fault. Is Section 5 occupied yet, conductor?” 

“No, madam. I held it, thinking Mr. Johnson might get 
on here. But this is the last stop.” 

“Then why can’t we have it?” 

“You can. I'll fix you up right now.” 

Followed some argument as to the division of the berths. 
You will scarcely believe it, m’sieu, in these days and 
times, but the young ladies actually wished their father to 
occupy the lower while they scaled a ladder and doubled 
up in the one above. He would not listen to this arrange- 
ment. 

“You couldn’t both sleep there,”” he objected. “‘ There 
ain’t room. One of you'd be bound to fall out. Besides, 
I’m not so old as all that. Fetch me the steps, boy! And 
you two crawl in below.” 

His will prevailed, and they disposed themselves accord- 
ingly. My curiosity strongly stirred, I peeped out to 
ascertain what manner of persons these travelers might be, 
but the light was dim and I could distinguish nothing. | 
lay down again to sleep. 

It may be that I dozed; at any rate it was assuredly 
some hours later when subdued voices in the next berth 
gradually penetrated my consciousness: 

“T’ve just got to get a drink. I can’t stand it any longer.” 

The answer came sleepily: “ Ring for the porter then.”’ 

“I don’t like to. It'd wake the whole car.” 


oer 


Then go yourself.” 


she replied. “It’s only eight 


By George Pattullo 


As I Neared Her 
She Turned Her 






King 





My Fondest 


“I believe I will. Everybody's asleep and | can sneak 
back in a second.” 

“Well,” acquiesced the other with a sig! 

Next I became aware that one of the occupants of 
Lower 5 was cautiously emerging. | turned over, with my 
back to the aisle, and resolutely closed my eyes, but hard! 
had I settled the covers when there came a patter of bare 
feet. They stopped opposite my berth, and before 1 could 
move a muscle the blanket was jerked off my shoulders 
and a young lady flounced into bed beside me 

“Oh!” she whispered with an exultant shiver rhe 
conductor nearly saw me!” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to offer felicitations on 
her fortunate escape, but luckily I restrained the impuls 
Yes; I lay there, scarcely daring to breathe and tingling 
with apprehension of what would happen when the lady 
discovered her error 

Have you ever been a duckshooter, m'sieu? Then you 
know what it is to listen to them come tearing out of the 
heavens and settle in the water. 

Bien, she snuggled under the covers and said: “That 
idiot of a porter left the steps right in the middle of the 
aisle and I bruised my knee terribly.” 

“The wretch!’’ was my involuntary exclamation. 

One bound, and she was out. I heard her cautiously 
groping for Section 5. A whispered question and she crept 
in there. Ensued a low-voiced colloquy she was confiding 
the adventure to her sister. And at the thought I began to 
burn with mortification. Perhaps that will surprise you, 
my friend, since the mistake was not my fault. But I 
could appreciate the humiliation she would feel, and so 
became a victim of the most exquisite agony. Gooseflesh 
broke out all over me. 

Otherwise the impression she left was distinctly agree 
able. There lingered in the air a faint, delicate aroma of 
valley lilies. It was at once elusive and penetratingly 
sweet. Surely one who possessed a taste so refined must 
unite in her person a superior mind with the most charming 
physical attractions—thus I reasoned. Would you not 
consider such deductions sound, m'sieu? 

These speculations disturbed my repose deliciously and 
sleep was slow in coming. When finally I passed to oblivion 
lily of the valley mingled with my dreams. 

We were at rest in the railway yards of the terminus and 
passengers were busily engaged in packing up their effects 
to alight when I opened my eyes next morning. I woke 
with a curious sense of well-being and expectancy such as I 
had not experienced since boyhood. Ah, my friend, there 
is no thrill in life comparable with that sensation of joyous 
hope, beatific peace and eagerness commingled that is 
roused in us by the dawn of love. 

In my memory still lingered the aroma of valley lilies. I 
put my head out of the curtains and took a discreet survey 
No. 5 was vacant! The beds were already made up 

You may well believe that I came out of that berth 
speedily. It had been my intention to rise early, and here 
I was among the last. With my clothes trailing from m: 
arms I rushed to the smoking compartment and made a 
hasty toilet. Indeed, I was obliged to forego the morning 
shave, much as I deplore the spectacle of a gentlema: 
appearing at any hour with stubble on his chin; my hair 
received a few deft touches and that was all; it was impo 
sible for me to do anything for my mustache. No; leaving 
that as it was, I hurried out to find the porter in order t« 
ascertain what had become of the occupants of No. 5 

The rascal was nowhere about. Perhaps they were in 
the dining car? I went there 
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M’sieu Joe and his wife sat at a table near the door, 
placidly partaking of eggs and bacon. He hailed me 


cheerfully: “‘Comeon, Henree. Getsome food under 
our belt before we go. It’s five miles to the hotel.” 
several other tables were occupied and there was 


a sprinkling of ladies among these diners, but intui- 
tion told me that none was the one I sought. Two 





were of passably pleasing appearance, it is true, but 
en you have said that you have said everything. 
Madame Paisy inquired: “‘Got a cold?” 
Not in the least.” 


“The way you were sniffin’,”’ she said, ‘“‘I thought 
maybe you had.” 
yself, quickly swallowed a boiled egg 
and cup of coffee, and agai went in search 
of the porter 

“Why,” said the Ethiopian, “they done 
got off as quick as evah we stopped, cap, 
and I nevah did see nobody in such a hurry 
as them ladies was. Wow! They sho’ did 
make that ol’ gen’l'man step lively now.” 

I was thunderstruck. All my glowing 
iir-castles faded like bubbles on the wind. 
She had gone—and 1 had not even seen 
her! Lhad forgotten the father’s name and 
the porter did not know it; the conductor 
vad long since departed. So nothing re- 
mained to estublish her identity but a 
haunting fragrance of valley lilies. That 
and the knowledge that she had a bruised 
knee. Not especially practical clues, you 
must admit, m’sieu. But Henri Giraud 
never abandons hope. I have learned 
that the lesson of life is to live bravely. 
The obstacles were great, but they 
were not insurmountable. They 


could be overcome. 


I excused m 





Therefore j'ai fait bonne contenance 
a mauvais jeu, and we three piled into 
1 car and were whirled to our hotel. 
Having bespoken rooms in advance, 
we secured good ones ironting on the 
ea and, soon settled, I descended to 
the lobby. For it was my purpose 
to pursue the quest without loss of 
a second, to follow it until I had 
found her. Lam not impressionable, 
but, like all strong men, when once attracted I persist. 

In order that no development of the hunt should 
catch me unprepared, J had donned my most becom- 
ing attire —a soft suit of brown, with a silk shirt of 
dull yellow with green stripes, a green tie, tan shoes, 
flesh-colored silk socks and a green Alpine hat. The 
lout ensemble was decidedly fetching, with a dash of 
the Continental in it, and I remarked that the male loungers 
eyed me enviously. Indeed, they could not restrain their 
admiration 

“Do you see it too?” one asked wonderingly of his 
neighbor 

4 wide, mirrored corridor led from the lobby to the 
writing room, and I remarked that it was much favored of 
the ladies. Numbers of them were constantly parading to 
and from the room, and the volume of their correspondence 
must have been prodigious. Here was the very spot for 
observation. If the adorable being I desired to find were 
in the hotel at all it seemed measurably probable that she 
would find oecasion to pass along this corridor. Therefore 
| seated myself in an embrasure, prepared to spend the 
entire day there if necessary. 

Many richly dressed and charming women went past 
and my olfactory nerves were assailed by every variety of 
perfume; but none was lily of the valley. Néanmoins, I 
found the search not unpleasant. However much they 
might affect nonchalance, the dear creatures could not be 
indifferent to my presence, and many were the bewildering 
glances that rested on me. To these I responded with dis- 
eretion, but never for a moment wavered in my purpose. 

While thus employed, astocky fellow in plain dark clothes 

auntered several times along the corridor. His hands were 
behind his back and his manner was careless, but I could 
detect that he was scrutinizing me narrowly all the same. 
Twice he approached ladies in the door of the writing room 
and conferred with them, and presently he strode up to me. 

“Say, do you smell anything peculiar round here?” 

No, sir, 1 do not,” I replied, greatly taken aback. 

‘Maybe you've got adenoids then?” 

Nor that either.” 
Then what d'you mean by it, hey? What're you 
iffin’ at? These ladies tell me you've insulted ’em!" he 
exclaimed angrily 
1 was dumfounded. To be accused of anything so base 


t 


robbed me of speech 


You come along with me,” he continued. 


“We don't 
tand for your kind round here. And I'd advise you to 
come quiet too. I'm thé house detective.” 

I might have known it from his feet. But that he should 
mistake me for that most detestable of the human species, 


a masher, roused my ire 








































“You Come Along With Me. And I'd Advise You to 
Come Quiet Too"’ 


“There has been a mistake—a serious mistake. I'm 
looking for a lady # 

“That’s no reason you should make up to everyone you 
see, is it? If you’re waiting here for a lady, why can’t you 
sit still and behave until she comes along? Who is she 
anyhow? Where 1 

“That,” I replied, “is precisely what I do not know. 
Wait— hear me out, m’sieu—I have never seen this lady. 
My only means of identification is the odor of valley lilies. 
But find her I must.” 

While I was speaking he gazed at me intently, and now 
he dropped into a chair at my side. 

“Sure,” he said soothingly. “I see now. You're Julius 
Cesar.” 

“Tam not.” 

“Or Napoleon Bonaparte maybe? Now ain't you?’ 

“Nor the great emperor either. What is the meaning of 
this foolery, m’sieu?” 

“Then if you ain’t a nut,”’ he exploded, “‘what the Sam 
Hill is all this monkey business about? Huh? To go 
smellin’ like a hound pup for somebody you never laid eyes 
on! For two pins I'd run you in right now, and send for 
a vet.” 

It was plain that only appeasement could save me. 

“Sir,” I said earnestly, “the services of a vet are entirely 
superfluous. I admit that my behavior is odd to a degree 
and perhaps difficult of comprehension, but reflect on 
my case. Consider the situation of a man in love, who 
doesn’t know”—at this juncture I discreetiy pressed a 
twenty-dollar bill into his hand—‘‘what would you do in 
similar ‘i 

“In love?” he echoed. ‘“ Why didn’t you say so in the 
first place? That’s something different. No fool play you 
could pull would surprise me now, Buddy. I’ve been there 
myself."’ Then he glanced toward the writing room and 
added: 

“But you can’t chase a lady up the way you're doing, 
you know. It’s too metropolitan for this burg and is liable 
to land you in the ding-a-ling wagon. But come along 
with me and we'll talk it over. It begins to look like I'd 
made a mistake in your case.” 

The result of our conference was that the worthy fellow 
volunteered to assist me. In such a delicate task, he pointed 


out, trained intelligence would count for much, and he was 
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willing to aid me in imitating a bloodhound for no other 
consideration than a trifling reward in the event of triumph. 

“How does a hundred sound?” he asked carelessly. 

“Fifty would be more agreeable. For consider, m’sieu 
the search must end in a day, one way or the other.” 

He reluctantly agreed, and we parted on that under 
standing. Twice in the course of the morning he came to 
me hotfoot with the announcement that he had found her 
But his sense of smell had deceived him. Once it was a 
short blond woman as fat as a butter-ball, who wheezed 
at every step. 

“ Heliotrope,”’ I declared with conviction when still the 
length of the room from her. 

The second proved to be a forbidding creature of middle 
age, all bones and angles. It was inconceivable how he 
could have made such a blunder. More heinous yet, the 
aroma that to him seemed lily of the valley was in 
reality garlic. 

Noon found us unrewarded. M’sieu Joe and his 
wife had gone to spend the day with some friends, so 
that I was obliged to eat alone; but this solitarines 
accorded well with my mood. 

Emerging into the mirrored corridor about two 
o'clock, my nostrils suddenly began to twitch. Could 
it be? I was all on fire, for the aroma that reached 
me, my friend, was lily of the valley. Faint and elusive 
subtly alluring, it was yet unmistakable 

A young lady was passing through the door of the 
writing room. I caught only a glimpse of her bac! 
and the proud poise of her head, but that was suff 
cient. Every fiber of my being cried out that it was she 

You will marvel at the temerity I now displayed, 
m’sieu. For I entered the room and approached the 
table at which she sat, addressing a letter. A delicious 
trepidation caused a slight trembling of my limbs, but 
otherwise I was outwardly calm. 

As I neared her she turned her head. I was ravished 
My fondest imaginings were exceeded. Blue eye 
that looked straight into mine; hair of silky blact 
creamy skin glowing with the hue of health; heay 
brows and a mouth meant for laughter — al! that I saw 
in my first admiring survey. Then I bowed 

“*Ma’m’selle,” I began respectfully, “all day I have 
been hunting for you. If “4 

“That's mighty kind of you,” she returned wit! 
brisk heartiness. ‘“‘ They surely are attentive in this 
hotel. Please mail it right away and you can keep the 
change.” 

With that she thrust the letter into my inert hands 
following it with the pressure of a dime against n 
palm. Fain would | have sunk through the floor; the 
one woman in the world I desired to impress had 
taken me for one of those beardless youths employed 
to cry the names of guests in the lobby and barbershop 
and bar! While I stood there, staring stupidly at the mis 
sive, she rose and went out. Did my eyes deceive me or 
was she laughing? 

After that, what was there to do? I had no choice—I 
posted the letter. Yes, m’sieu; I posted it and put eight 
cents aside for future use. They should be my weapon 
when opportunity offered. 

That done, I hurried off to find the detective and 
acquaint him with the news. A bellhop gave the informa 
tion that he was diligently hunting for me. We met near 
the entrance. He was panting. 

“Got her!” he cried joyously. “No mistake about it 
this time. She’s a peach, Buddy. Hurry up. She’s just 
got back from a ride with her dad, and they're at the 
elevator.” 

I smiled at him tolerantly. ‘Pardon me,” I corrected, 
‘but I have this moment seen her in the writing room.” 

“Come on. Don't stall,” he barked. “All I ask is for 
you to take one look. It’s lily of the valley too, or I’m a 
Dutchman.” 

He seized my arm and half dragged, half piloted me to 
the elevators near the west entrance. And there I caught 
sight of her, by the side of an eiderly gentleman with a 
sparse white beard. 

**Get closer up,” he whispered, “and you can make sure 

It was needless. I had already recognized my charmer, 
in spite of the fact that she was wearing a hat and coat 
To humor the detective, however, | mingled with the 
throng waiting to ascend. There could be no possibk 
doubt—the perfume was lily of the valley. 

“*Maybe I’m poor, hey?” he exulted at my ear. “How 
about that fifty, Buddy?” 

I was about to reassure him when my attention was 
drawn to a young lady crossing the lobby toward us. The 
detective perceived her at the same moment and his mouth 
opened in ludicrous amazement. Well it might, m’sieu, for 
the lady advancing upon us was the one who had humili 
ated me. 

“Two of ‘em!” exclaimed my ally 

“Twins!” 

“And they use the same scent!” 

om Alas, yes ‘ 

“Which one is yours?” 

“I do not know.” 
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“Hell!” he said. ‘Let's get away from here before I go 
dippy too. This beats me.” 

I would have preferred to remain, but he tucked his 
hand under my arm and I went along willy-nilly. 

“Their name,” he informed me, “is Huckens. Mother 
dead. He’s a cattleman and worth all kinds of money 
thirty miles from the gate to his front door. I found out 
that much.” 

“Then my course is clear,” said I. 

“Is that so? Seems to me you're up against it harder 
than ever. What do you aim to do?” 

“That,” I told him, “is a purely personal matter. Adieu, 
my friend.” 

“How about that reward? Here! Hold on a minute! 

“You did not find her.” 

“I found half of her.” 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“Allright. But I never thought you'd be short, Buddy.” 

The transaction was arranged on that basis and I spent 
the afternoon planning my campaign. You seem surprised, 
m’sieu, that I should have regarded the prospect with 
equanimity. 

But reflect; she was near me, in the same hotel, under 
the guardianship of her parent. It is true that there were 
two, precisely alike, but I had not entirely exhausted the 
means of identification. One remained. 

My path lay plain—I must first obtain the father’s con- 
sent. Accordingly, upon M’sieu Joe’s return that night I 
expressed a desire to make the acquaintance of a fellow 
guest and solicited his aid in the enterprise. 

“What?” cried my friend. “Ol’ Man Huckens? Is 
that ol’ rascal here?” 

“You know him, then?” 

““Worked for him three years. Why, me and Ol’ Man 
Huckens have stole more calves than any two men in 
Arizona. Know him? I reckon I do! What do you want 
to meet him for, Henree?”’ 

“Allin good time, my clown.” 

“Up to some shines, I'll bet afarm. All right; it’s none 
of my funeral. We'll go downstairs after dinner, Henree, 
if you can think up some excuse that'll get by Patsy, and 
find the ol’ sinner.” 

M’sieu Huckens proved to be far from the ogre my friend 
had painted him. He had a keen but kindly eye, leathery 
skin, a red nose and patriarchal beard. He received me 
graciously enough, and we sat chatting about the war until 
M’sieu Joe was summoned upstairs by a message 
from his wife. Then I straightened, buttoned my 
coat, cleared my throat and requested the boon of a 
private interview 

Immediately his mien altered. He cast on mea 
glance of suspicion. 
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“I ain't got any money,” he said. 
my bills regular.” 
“It is not that 
A sigh of relief. 
he demanded. 


‘I ain't even paying 


I have plenty.” 
‘You in the cattle business maybe?” 


“Nor that either, m’sieu. It concerns your daughter.” 

“Huh!” grunted Old Man Huckens, eying me askance. 
Then he led the way to a small parlor. “ Now,” he com- 
manded when we were ensconced in armchairs, “get it off 
your chest.” 

With such an opening I lost no time in stating iny busi- 
ness: ‘* M’sieu, I desire permission to make my suit to your 
daughter. I have seen her. She is beautiful and good. 
In her lie all my hopes of happiness.” 

His astonishment was pronounced. “Well, say,” he 
exclaimed, “you're a new one to me— blamed if you ain't. 
I thought I knowed ‘em all too. What did you say your 
name was?” 

I told him. 

““Hum— we've got a feller named Bob Laferriére on the 
ranch; any kin to him? Well, it don’t matter. How about 
her? Have you fixed it up with her?” 

It was now my turn to be surprised. “Of course not, 
m’sieu. How could I address the young lady without first 
obtaining your sanction?” 

He gaped at me a moment and then exploded into a 
guffaw. ‘Weil, if that don’t beat all creation! You mean 
to set there and say you ain't asked her yet?"’ And he 
continued to laugh. As for me, I could discern nothing 
humorous in the situation, and probably my manner 
conveyed as much, for he sobered abruptly. 

“Well, well, let it go at that. It’s a big world and I 
reckon the Lord knows what He’s doing. But which one 
of my gals did you figure on?” 

Hélas, it was the very question I had dreaded. “That,” 
I replied truthfully, “‘is precisely what I do not know 

M’sieu Huckens frowned. ‘“ What're you trying to do 
anyhow?” he inquired. “‘ Kid me?” 

“Nothing, sir, is farther from my thoughts. I only 
know that the one I love is the one with a* bruised knee.” 

A moment he stared at me; then he emitted a bellow of 
rage and raised the heavy stick he carried. I dodged and 
made hastily for the door; he was an old man, and violence 
was not to be thought of. 

“Wait!” he yelled, springing from his chair. “ Wait 
right where you are till I go get my gun, and I'll fill you 

















































so full ol oes your own ma won t KI \ 


of cheese!"’ 


Wait, indeed! That he should suppose for ar 
I would comply with his request showed how gro he 
underestimated my intelligence. No; I did not propose 
remain there to be insulted Having misunderstood 
motives he would be in no mood to hear reason at the 
present time, so I strode out with what dignity 
cipitation allowed and made my way out of the hote 
Old Man Huckens followed after as fast as he could hobbk 
but I easily eluded him, and when I ventured to peep into 


the lobby an hour later he was being persuaded by a cler 
to enter an elevator 
“ Assuredly,”’ | thought as I went up from another side 
“assuredly M'sieu Joe must explain this and pacify hin 
My friend possesses an excellent heart and a s 
the staunchest loyalty, but he is afflicted with a le 





prevents him viewing crises seriously. That seems to m¢ 
a national failing, m’sieu. Take only this instance: He 
fairly howled over my recital, tears of laughter hopping 
down his cheeks. In vain did I adjure him to think, to 
scheme and to resolve. He only shook the harder 

ll right, all right,” he finally agreed. “I'll go see him 
before he’s in bed and try to square it. Want to come 
along? Well, wait up then.” 

He did not return until a late hour, and Madame Patsy 
was by that time so out of patience that she confronted 
him at the door, 

“Where've you been all this time?” 
“Whew! 


Joe Hicks!” 


she demanded 
You needn't say a word, You've been drinking, 


“Just a few with my ol’ side-pardner, my dear,”’ he 
answered, blinking at her. “No finer feller in the world 
than what he is, Patsy. Hello, Frenchy! You still here? 
It's all right. I fixed up your business O. K. First I told 
him you were nutty, but he allowed he knew that and aimed 
to kill you to-morrow anyhow so’s to feel easier in mind 
After that I sprung it on him that you didn’t talk Englis! 
good and he fell for it—-says he'd like to have another 
powwow with you in the morning. Good ol’ Huck!" 

The adjustment might have been better, but it might 
also have been worse; so I thanked my worthy friend and 
went to my room 

Early on the following day I accompanied M'sieu Joe 
to Old Man Huckens and endeavored to apologize 

“That's all right,”’ he interrupted in curious embarrass 
ment. ‘We won't say another word about it. Joe tells me 
you're all right, and that’s good enough for me. But what 
ever ideas you got in your head about my gals, you tell to 


them—see? I don’t want to mix in atall. Them gals can 


Continued on Page 49) 
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EVERY BUSINESS H&S COSTLY SLACK THAT CAN BE TAKEN UP 
By James H. Collins 


O GET the idea quickly and clearly, 
you must figure that once upon a 
time in this very country there was 
industrial) Eden. Put it back in 
Colonial days, when life was largely local. 
People then lived in a self-contained way 
on farms and in villages, and the greatest 
were only towns——New York was 
maller than South Bend, Indiana, is now. 
Most of the things that folks ate and 
wore were produced by the family, on the 
farm, or were secured from the neighbors. 
\ ther things, somewhat compli- 
cated, like pewter plates and pocket- 
knives, guns and powder, were made or 
old in the village. Still fewer and rarer 
things came from afar off, in misty, 
This Eden had its Eve, 
and she got tea and one silk dress all her 
It also had its 
Adam, and he was a hard-headed con- 
umer of rum, which came with the sugar 
from the West Indies. 

It was a fairly happy world of limited 
needs pretty well supplied. There was 
little poverty and no great wealth. There 
was a place for everybody, from the squire 
to the v illage ciown, and everybody was 
Most important of all, it 
so local that people could arrange 
their lives and work according to the year, 
doing one task in summer and another in 
winter, so there were few sharp seasonal 
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romantic ways. 


life from the East Indies. 


in his place 
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adjustments to be made. 

Suddenly the snake appeared in this 
Eden. The snake was modern transpor- 
tation—-first interstate highways, then 
canals, and finally the railroad. 

Commodities began to be hauled over «bette 
longer distances and in greater quanti- 

The New 

England farmer, who had been also a 
blacksmith or tinker in the old days, 
king and 
repairing its guns, now found a field of 
expansion for his Yankee ingenuity. He 
could make axes and guns to be hauled 
districts, even as far as the Western Reserve, 
which is now Ohio, and this paid so well that he dropped 
farming and went in for manufacturing. 

rhe snake certainly destroyed Eden. But it gave bigger 
possibilities in wider markets, putting a premium on 
personal ekill and inventive genius. The squire and the 
village clown disappeared forever; but they were replaced 
1y the manufacturer, merchant prince and promoter, new 
characters acting parts on a national stage. And so things 
have been going, until to-day, when all the old local life 
and ways have been swallowed up in the new civilization, 
and commodities emerge from mill and factory endowed 
vith a strange restlessness that takes them flying over the 
ontinent and the world. 
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ties. Men became specialists. 
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Up Hill and Down Dale in Business 


R civilization is a perfectly good little civilization, 
with more silk dresses for Eve and better fun than rum 
Adam. But it is full of contrasts and maladjustments. 
With a whole nation drawing on New England for shoes 
ind machine tools, and upon the West for flour and beef, 
all differences in season and demand are magnified into 
gigantic totals. Wheat moves at a certain time of the 
and then all the railroads are crowded with traffic 
and there is a car shortage. When the 
it is all moved, however, a surplus of idle cars follows. 
New York City now has more population than did the 
entire United States in 1800. Its people are mostly special- 
They not only are affected by national fluctuations 

trade that increase or diminish the demand for their 
products or services, but they set up interesting local fluc- 
tuations all their own. For instance, they all want to go 
te work about the same time every morning, and 
go home'in the same way at night. That puts tremendous 
primary pressure on subways, trolleys, bridges and tun- 
nels. It puts secondary pressure on elevators, streets, 
telephone service, cabs. It makes it necessary to sell most 
of the wspapers in one kind of place, and most 
of the evening papers in quite different places, and so forth. 
rhe engineer has a way of keeping track of all such 
fluctuations in modern affairs. 
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He takes a piece of paper 
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marked in tiny squares, and on it draws a line to indicate 
the hourly or weekly or seasonal changes in travel, traffic, 
trade, production, demand, prices, employment, or what- 
ever tendency is being followed. His line rises and falls. 
Now it is above a level representing normal, and again 
below. Once or twice in the week or month or year it will 
probably soar to a sharp point, indicating the greatest 
activity. That sort of high-water point is called a “‘ peak.” 
Nearly every peak has its corresponding depression below 
normal, and this low-water point is known as a “valley.” 

Everybody has a direct, living interest in peaks and 
valleys—absolutely everybody. They occur in every line 
of business, great and small, and are often of the most 
complicated and baffling character. Not a business man 
or a corporation anywhere, nor a wage-earner or a family, 
but makes and loses money by reason of peaks and valleys. 
Their influence is reflected on the ledger and in the pay 
envelope. For the peaks represent high activity—good 
trade, ready employment, easy money in profits and 
overtime. And the valleys represent just the other thing 
idle facilities and workers, losses in earnings and wages. 

In the peaks and valleys of our business world a great 
treasure is buried. Business has lately waked up to some 
major opportunities for economy. One is in efficiency 
methods, whereby more stuff is turned out with the same 
equipment and work force; another is in better distribution 
of goods to reduce selling costs; and still another is this 
leveling of peaks and filling up of valleys. In some respects 
it is the greatest of opportunities, because it touches so 
many industries and people—practically all. 

Peaks impose a charge on business because they compel 
investment and equipment heavy enough to meet the 
maximum demand in the busiest period. Valleys impose 
even a more serious charge, because they reduce earnings 
in slack periods by stiffening overhead costs. On every- 
thing that is eaten, worn, used and hauled about these 
charges are imposed and must be paid—there no 
dodging them. 

The ideal state of affairs would be a return to Eden. In 
business to-day that would mean pretty nearly evenness 
of employment, production, consumption, transportation, 
communication, and so forth, through the whole year, and 
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The Peaks and Vatieys4y Business as Shown Graphicatly in a Typical Chart 


one year like another. It would mean 
no.rush or slack periods, no booms or 
panics, no unemployment or overtime, 
and hardly any fluctuation from day to 
day or season toseason. The ideal state 
of affairs can never be attained, of course 
Eden is gone forever. So the next best 
way is to deal with peaks and valleys as 
they appear in each business, and in the 
methods developed to meet conditions in 
different lines can be found practical sug- 
gestions for everybody. 

Peaks and valleys not only concern 
everyone, but everyone is doing some- 
thing to remedy them, even though 
blindly. Some years ago there was a 
waiters’ strike in New York. It was 
rather a novelty. The mild, deferential 
waiter left his place behind the guest's 
chair and paraded through the hotel dis- 
trict, uttering threats and smashing win- 
dows. Things looked ugly fora few days, 
and the newspapers advised the police 
to restore the waiters to common sense 
by an old-fashioned clubbing. Nobody 
noticed that the waiters were trying to 
improve a bad peak-and-valley situation 
For the strikers were chiefly extra waiters 
who worked a few nights each month in 
winter when the hotels were full, and 
loafed most of the summer when hotel 
business was slack. 

About the same time a big Eastern 
trolley company held its yearly meeting 
of ear-shop employees to discuss w ays of 
This was the 
third meeting of the kind, and it was 
shown that, by mutual study of the prob- 
lems involved as well as by development 
of standard methods, rules and records, 
the cost of repairing cars and keeping 
them in service was being steadily re- 
duced. More than that, the system had 
then been carried to such a point that 
the maintenance work could be laid out 
with considerable uniformity, keeping a 
fairly constant number of good men on 
the pay roll all through the year. A car shop is handi- 
capped by sharp peaks and valleys, and this particular com- 
pany has to handle about twice as much traffic in summer 
as in winter. But by intelligent coéperation and good 
understanding conditions are being bettered foreverybods 


improving maintenance. 


Periodical High and Low Points 


EAKS and valleys are rooted, first of all, in the habits of 

our changeful planet. It is hot in summer and cold in 
winter, days are light and nights are dark, crops are 
planted in spring and harvested in fall, and so forth. Busi- 
ness fluctuates with all these changes. A fifteen-minute 
thunderstorm in a big city puts sudden pressure on the 
electric light company for current, and though there may 
be only one of these thunderstorms each week, the com- 
pany’s facilities must constantly be kept up to the greatest 
sudden demand that can be put upon them. The habits of 
the planet cannot be changed to any great extent. They are 
certainly not all that could be desired from a business stand- 
point, but it is the only planet we have, and we must do our 
best with its eccentricities. 

Peaks and valleys are also rooted in the habits of man 
He wants to work days and play or sleep nights. He 
changes his clothes and mode of living with the seasons 
He has set apart certain seasons for travel, rest and cele- 
brating. The sum total of his habits reacts with terrific 
force on the business machinery that attends to his needs. 

About the first basic fact concerning peaks and valleys 
is that they are fairly constant, even in their eccentricities, 
and, therefore, can be recorded and studied with a view 
to improvement. The first thing to do is to get good rec- 
ords and understand just how a given business fluctuates, 
and why. 

There are daily peaks and valleys in the trade of a store, 
the traffic of a telephone system, the elevator service of 
askyscraper. The yearly peaks and valleys will show about 
the same variations, and even what are known as “ catas- 
trophic” peaks can be counted upon with some certainty 
and can be prepared for. 

A very good example of a catastrophic peak was the 
accidental explosion of a huge quantity of dynamite on a 
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wharf in New York Harbor some years ago. It shook the 
country for miles round, and instantly the whole public 
was seized with a desire to telephone. People wanted to 
know what had happened, and where, and how, and to find 


out if anybody had been killed. John Smith, in New York, 
wanted to be sure his family was safe in its New Jersey 
suburban home; and the family, just as anxious as he, was 
calling his office. The demand put upon telephone facili- 
ties was unprecedented. At the same time, it is clearly 
understood from study of traffic records that such a cata- 
strophic peak will surely arise about every so often, even if 
it comes at times not to be predicted and in unforeseen 
ways. When this is known, then traffic organization can be 
keyed up to meet the emergency. 

Many of the fluctuations that cause loss in business are 
due to lack of accurate knowledge about conditions—the 
facts have not been investigated and laid bare. On a 
certain big railroad system there was costly congestion of 
freight traffic over a mountain pass. Trains stalled behind 
each other at that point, waiting to get through, and the 
eastbound and westbound movements were in conflict. 
Shipments were not only delayed so that traffic was lost 
to other roads, but all the good work of the system was 
discounted by the congestion at the pass, and every ton of 
freight had to pay the cost of slowing down. 

This railroad had two tracks over the mountain, but the 
directors decided that a third track was necessary, and 
decided to spend several million dollars for construction. 
Before letting the contract they called in a consulting 
engineer, so that the third track would be built right and 
would solve the congestion problem for a generation. This 
engineer said that he wanted to visit the scene of the 
trouble first. 

“Oh, that will not be necessary,”’ replied the directors. 
““We've got all the facts right here at headquarters.” 
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THINK of all stories as being divided into 
two kinds—those that we read between 
covers and the one that I saw enacted be- 


always be the more visual. It had 
what I think novelists call its “inciting 
force”’ one evening nine years ago, 
when I was on the local staff of one 
of our leading American newspapers. 
Two of the principal men reporters, 
seated side by side at telephones, were 
solemnly calling up a long list of fash- 
ionable women to ask them to pose for 
their photographs. 

The Charity Ball was about to take 
place, and the publisher ordered that 
the paper run a picture each morning 
of one of the participants in her fancy 
costume. The men had called up 
seventy-nine women without achiev- 
ing an audience with one. Her maid 
or her valet or her butler came back 
with some such reply as that Mrs. 
Van de Van Van was not interested in 
that sort of thing. 

““Why don’t you,” I said to the city 
editor, ‘“‘ask Mrs. Murphy to pose for 
her picture?"’ [held upa small clipped 
item. “‘She’sjust cometotown. She’s 
at the Millionaires’ Hotel. She’s going 
to the ball.” 

‘“*Her husband’s just been made president of the Pacific 
and Northwestern,” he commented from out of his knowl- 
edge of current events. ‘“‘They’ll be coming here to live.” 

He told the reporter to “‘get’’ her, and his voice denoted 
that he anticipated no success. In a few minutes the 
surprised young man announced: “‘Mrs. Murphy will be 
charmed.” 

The papers on the city desk leaped in ecstasy as the editor 
brought down his arm. Even the brindle cat relaxed her 
tension and jumped from her position in the wicker filing 
basket to lap her milk. In less time than it takes to harness 
a fire horse the photographer and I were ready to start. 
I felt as if I were accompanying an undertaker with his 
long black implements, but the city editor reminded me of 
my true mission. Indeed, he voiced what writers of fiction 
would term the keynote or the theme of this tale from life. 

“Get her as often as you can!” he admonished. “ We'll 
need her pictures later on. She’s just like all the rest. 
She’ll use us to advertise her until she gets in, and then 
pass us up. She's a climber all right, and I'd like you to 
just quietly note her rise.” 

The city editor was right as far as he went. His mistake 
was that he undervalued the part I was to take in Mrs. 
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But he stuck to his determination to see things with his 
own eyes, and afier a careful study found that no third 
track was needed at all, and that, instead of an expenditure 
of several million dollars, abou* two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars would mee traffic move over that 
mountain like water running downhill. 

The first thing his investigation brought to light was an 
old, rusty, leaky telegraph circuit of iron wire, through 
which all the train dispatching was done over the moun- 
tain. Messages were slow in good weather and could 
hardly be sent at all in bad. Much of the delay to trains 
was mere waiting for orders. Another cause of congestion 
was an obsolete signal system, and still another the lack 
of water tanks along that part of the road. Engines some- 
times waited an hour for a chance to take water at one of 
these tanks, and the engineer of a heavy freight train, 
laboring uphill, seeing that he would not have enough water 
to take him to the next tank, might be compelled to cut 
loose from his train and run back downhill to the last 
tank, right against all the uphill traffic. 

When the real facts were in hand this situation was 
easily straightened out at moderate cost. A new signal 
system, a new copper telegraph circuit and some more 
water tanks made the double track over the mountain 
entirely adequate for the traffic for years to come. 

Take the facts about traffic, or employment, or demand, 
or any other business tendency, and express them in a line 
that shows fluctuations from day to day or from season to 
season. That line is called a “curve.”” When the curve 


of a tendency has been carefully plotted, as engineers say, 
it will often indicate what is to be expected in the future 

what you must get ready to meet in the way of changes 
and fluctuations. A curve of prices, horsepower or cylinder 
bore of the leading automobiles for the past five years, for 
example, will probably be so regular in its rise or fall that 
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fore my very eyes. The latter to me will ILLUSTRATED r 
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She Had Sent for Me to Arrange Some Publicity for the Season After Next 


Murphy’s ascent. I was to be no casual observer, but an 
active director of her success—or failure, whichever you 
consider her career to represent. 

When I first saw her a prim maid from the beauty par- 
lors was holding a curling iron.close to her head. Every 
time she lifted it Mrs. Murphy made little movements of 
hospitality, as if about to soar. They expressed her elation 
at getting into the Charity Ball. Happiness became her, 
although obviously an infrequent visitant. Her age was 
probably forty, although it might have been more. She 
had evidently lived without the things she wished. 

She had a magnificent suite, the bedroom of which was 
garnished in gay chintzes, albeit she herself did not quite 
fit into the tone of the picture. She was a little conspicu- 
ous—like a piece of sun-dried granite in a moist valley. 
She seemed a little stiff and drawn and starved and angular. 
Her skin, though white, was parched—like the West from 
which I heard she came. It would absorb gallons of cold 
cream. Her lips were pale. One side of her pompadour 
was finished and drawn too high. Her sleek, thin forehead 
made one think of a toboggan slide. She had a thin nose 
and elbows, and one seemed aware of the fact unnecessa- 
rily. There really was nothing about her which would be 
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the coming vear's deve lopme nts in those matters can be 
predicted by simply extending the curve in the direction 
it is traveling 

What a good curve can teach was shown in a flood som« 
years ago in the Middle West 
a water gauge in the river and took hourly readings of i 
rise. Afier a few hours the readings, plotted in a curve 
showed a steady upward tendency. The engineers then 
extended the curve for the following two days and pre 
dicted that at a certain time the factory would be under 
water. All haste was then made to move goods and mat 
rials that would be damaged by water; and sure enough, 
right on the hour the river overflowed the plant By 
plotting this curve and working on a time-table for the 
flood fully one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stuff 
was saved 


Engineers at a factory put 


Once the facts about peaks and valleys are in hand 
there seem to be three broad ways of dealing with them 
First, they are rooted in the habits of our planet —day and 
night, summer and winter, and all that sort of thing. The 
planet’s habits cannot be reformed, unfortunately. But 
business fluctuations due to daily and seasonal changes can 
often be counteracted by improving equipment, shifting 
production from the peaks to the valleys, making arrange- 
ments for materials in slack times, keeping better balance 
among the workers, tying a few firecrackers on the tail of 
the sales force at the psychological moment, and so forth. 

Second, there are the habits of man. He can be per- 
suaded to change his habits to a much greater degree 
Forethought and a little rational argument will lead him 
to buy now, shop early, and in general lean his tremendous 
collective weight more lightly on your facilities in busy 
seasons, and use more goods in slack periods. Very often 
it is possible to put matters in such a way that there is 

(Continued on Page 61) 


difficult to overcome. The color of her dark- 
brown hair above her shallow blue eyes was 
lovely, and an expression danced across her 
face, no deeper than the light among shifting 
leaves. It denoted pleasure in 
her present lot. A dressmaker, a 
hairdresser and a voice trainer 
ought to be able to mellow and 
make her over into exactly the 
negative creature she wished to 
be Furthermore, she had the 
thin mouth of indefatigability 
and the wide blue eyes of good 
temper. One could imagine her 
putting awhole community intoa 
state of irritability while she with 
a steadfast amiability held out 
for her point. 

She was going to the ball as 
Georgiana, Duchess of Deven 
shire, and she insisted on exactly 
reproducing, even for the news- 
paper photograph, a small copy 
of a painting which she kept by 
her. She reproduced it, that i 
in every detail that money could 
buy. Georgiana, you will remem- 
ber, “in the full pride of her 
majestic beauty’ was plump 

While the photographer walked 
round Mrs. Murphy, citing her 
values for the camera, she asked, holding her head very 
stiff to keep from burning it on the curling iron 

“Can anyone get into good society? Anyone with money, 
that is? 

“It takes a certain amount of cleverness,’ I answered 

“Can't you buy that too?” I was not then mistaken in 
a look of shrewdness in her face. She could put over a dea! 

I answered that I thought you could, and added that it 
required not so much quick wit as actual schooling in the 
routine, 

‘There are definite things you do to get into societ 
I answered, “‘and if you keep at them long enough you get 
in. It’s a test of strength and endurance. And, of course 
the things you do cost a lect.” 

As the photographer reared his lofty hooded instrument 
she pleaded: “‘Can’t you stay a while?” 

It was evident that he would never get a picture if her 
mind was on this absorbing theme. I went into the sitting 
room, where after a while she joined me. She had put 
her costume, and represented a tall, angular, but puffed 
and powdered, Georgiana of Devonshire 

“What do you do to get into society?” She ballooned 
her brocaded skirts on the red-velours couch beside me 
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“The simplest ways, of course, are through marrying a 
title and’’—I hesitated—‘“charity! You ought to know 
that.” 
She moved forward confidentially. ‘‘My dear, I tried 
for three years to get on the floor of the Charity Ball.” 
I nodded 
“This is an auspicious season. The old order is chang- 
ing. You see, Mrs. Trotter has led Middle Western society 
for a decade, She is probably the best commander-in-chief 
it will ever have. But her subjects resent her. She wasn’t 
content to stay at home and attend to this business of rul- 
ing the Corn Belt. She wanted to entertain the English 
King. She has houses in London, Biarritz, Paris and 
Carlsbad, in the hope of luring him to one of them. She 
ives in Europe now and only returns once a year to give 
er Charity Ball. Last time she set the day for this one 
just before sailing. But the Middle Western women were 
tired of being patronized and they plotted her overthrow. 
One of them cut in under her dates and gave the big affair 
of the season just three weeks ago. Everybody spent all 
their money on it. Mrs. Trotter has smiled and smiled for 
the three weeks she’s been here. But she’s defeated. The 
newspapers still think it’s the big affair of the year. But 
there will never be another Charity Ball. She had to let 
down the bars and admit people into the grand march in 
costume who were outside her set, in order to make up her 
customary ten thousand dollars. That’s how”’—she was 
) frank she invited frankness—‘‘ that’s how you got in.” 
She leaned forward in excitement. 
“I'm in !” Her shallow eyes blazed 


I'm actually in! 
with a bright light. “ You must tell me—you've got to tell 
me— what I shall do next.” 

I opened my mouth to speak. She interrupted me. 

“I loathe women who are content not to get anywhere.” 
She began to count her milestones. ‘You don’t know 
how far I’ve gone. I came from Sea Breeze, Nevada. It 
isn’t within miles of the sea. The wind blows sand all over 
everything. I was engaged to the son of one of the big 
anchers out there. His sister is the wife of an earl. Well, 
he broke it off. Ma said everything I touched turned to 
dust and ashes. I cried, but I said to myself, ‘ You'll see.’”’ 


Mrs. Murphy Gets a Press Agent 


- IS astonishing what even the most reticent of people 
will confide to a reporter. They seldom seem to realize 
that they are talking to one whose business is to publish. 

‘We kept a boarding house, and at night we stuck a lan- 
tern in the window. It was the only light in thetown. The 
rranscontinental just stopped there on signal. One night 
we heard the 12:52 slow up, and in about three minutes 
Ed Murphy came tothe house. He wasfrom Canada. He 
told mother the next day that somebody up there had 
loans! him a newspaper. He got the stranger’s horse a 
drink of water and this was his thanks. That paper said 
railroad hands were needed out our way. Ed threw up his 
job as farm hand and came West.” 

Her eyes altered from feverish brightness to shallow 
iffection. Social climbing was her obsession. With all of 
the feeling left in her she was obviously fond of him. 

Well, he began by carrying water, but it wasn’t long 
before he proposed a 
new branch line, which 
hould take in a popu 


on earth I can’t have to dinner. I want it to be so that I 
entertain everybody worth while that comes to this town. 
I want people to say: ‘He’s all right; Mrs. Murphy nods 
to him.’ I want the society editors to describe what I have 
on, and the big people with big entertainments to ask me 
to head their list of patronesses, and the hardest women to 
get in with to ask me to their littlest dinners. I want to be 
invited on the River Drive.” 

“You must take a house,” I answered simply, awed at 
the intensity of her emotion. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered; “and after that?” 

“You must be most minute and careful in working the 
charity scheme. You must get your name on the good 
boards. I don’t mean on the boards of the good charities, 
but where the good—that is, the fashionable—names 
appear. That’s the way they all do. They don’t care 
whether a charity’s deserving. They look down a list of 
patronesses and see who are on it that have worked them- 
selves up higher than they. If they find it a profitable 
investment they sometimes pay a large ‘sum to the board 
for the privilege of getting their names printed there too.” 

Mrs. Murphy did not hear me. She did not care where 
the money went. Her eyes were where they appeared to 
rest so often—on the future years. “It will take a long 
time. These people are so—hard.” 

“There’s a lot of bookkeeping connected with getting 
into society,”’ I noted. ‘You must get the catalogues of 
everything on earth and keep records of who’s backing it. 
Then you must try to estimate when each thing will give 
its public charity entertainment, and you must begin to 
display an interest in the work about a year before the 
affair.” 

This practical hint restored her to the present. 

“What else must I do,” she demanded, “to get in?’ 

“You must have your portrait painted. There's a big 
artist here. Get him to do it and don’t offer to give a tea 
to show it. Then he will. He'll be so crazy about having 
people see it that he will invite everybody well-to-do, for 
he doesn’t aim at anybody else. You must get a protégé, 
a pet animal and a fad. Mrs. Trotter, Jr.’s, got the dog 
that’s the brother of Queen Alexandra's dog. 

“If you’ve got any children you must send them to a 
fashionable school. So much can be accomplished in that 
way. They go to visit at Christmas and thereby establish 
national connections.””» Mrs. Murphy was getting excited 
again. ‘‘ You must get interested in politics,”’ I continued 
as she leaned toward us. ‘‘Women are helping the parties 
now.” 

Mrs. Murphy rose suddenly in emotion and not in dis- 
missal. I knew that the city editor was wondering what 
had become of me. 

“Now you were saying it took a lot of cleverness or 
experience besides money. Can't that be bought too? 
Couldn't I get you, for instance, to tell me what to do, to 
put things in the papers about me?” 

“Oh, what you mean is a press agent,”’ I answered. “A 
society press agent.” 

Everybody by this time knows the meaning of the noun. 
No well-advertised person or commodity is without one. 
What Doctor Dernburg essayed for the Kaiser I attempted 
previously for the smart set. I advertised, explained and 
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automobile veils for my 
bridal headdress. Ed’s 
been promoted stead- 
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sought to justify them. “I have never been a press agent 
for an individual, but I put in the papers all that was 
printed about the Charity Ball,” I told her. 

“*You can do as much for me,” declared Mrs. Murphy. 
“Promise me you will! When we come here you'll help us 
select our house, and tell us just what to do, and get us 
advertised and everything!” 

She did not ask me what such a service would be worth 
nor what it would cost to break into society. I compared 
her attitude with that of Mrs. Trotter, who insisted that 
five dollars a day was enough to pay any press agent. 

Mrs. Trotter had a greater degree of culture, I fancied, 
in her finger tips than Mrs. Murphy would ever acquire. 
She introduced more of a formal etiquette into the Middle 
West than it would be likely to see again. She seemed to 
have bottled up some of the atmosphere of the Old World 
and loosened it thinly over a small area of our crude Amer- 
ican city. Yet the woman before me might some day be 
a different but a not less powerful successor. Mrs. Murphy, 
shallow and simpering, was dominated by an idea. As 
Napoleon manifested his dementia and was victimized by 
it, so in this unexpected quarter she now denoted hers. I 
fancied she would operate on an elaborate scale, and 
I wished to observe proceedings. I told her that for getting 
items into the papers about organizations and about indi- 
viduals I could not take less than fifty dollars a week. 

The sum apparently meant nothing to her. 


Alt for Little Muriel! 


. OU’RE going to advertise us!" she ejaculated. Then 

she altered her unaffected manner of suspense to one of 
disingenuous explanation. ‘I have a little girl, Muriel,” 
she said, “and that’s why I want to do all this, you know. 
I shouldn't care for myself. I like things simple.” 

“Sometimes mothers begin when their daughters are 
born to entertain every season’s crop of débutantes, so that 
her daughter will have hostesses when she appears.” 

Mrs. Murphy’s eyes danced at the prospect. 

**Muriel’s eleven,”’ she said. ‘‘ You'll adore her; I adore 
her.” She had evidently picked up the phrase out of some 
novel. “There isn’t anything too much to do for her 
even this.” 

The last two words were what spoiled the sentiment 
I did not get the impression that she adored Muriel, and 
she exhibited a limitation characteristic of others less 
gifted than she. The women always said: “I am so 
devoted to my charity, I will do anything for it--even to 
giving my pictures to the papers.”” The real situation was 
that they championed the charity as an excuse for appear- 
ing publicly. 

Mrs. Murphy, I felt sure, was going to sacrifice her 
daughter for her own ambitious ends, and not herself for 
her daughter. I speculated about the little Muriel and 
wondered what this present scheme would eventually 
mean to her. Would she sympathize with her mother’s 
ambitions or sacrifice herself to them or defy them? 
Daughters are getting to be so militant and democratic 
nowadays. 

If this were a moving picture I should make the next 
scene represent the Murphy family at the breakfast table 

Two months have passed. It is now March 

Mr. and Mrs. Murphy have moved to the me- 

tropolis and taken a residence furnished. | 

found it for them, and I got something about 

as uncharacteristic of the mistress as could 

have been unearthed. It contains elegant 
things which have a 
iook about them of 
having been collected 
over a long period of 
time. The place be- 
longs to two middle- 
aged scions of old and 
established families of 
cultivated taste in lit- 
erature and music. 
They move in the 
smart set when it suits 
them to do so. The 
father of the mis- 
tress of the house gave 
it to her from his estate 
for a wedding present. 

All of the young mar- 
ried couples of River 
Drive parentage have 
been taking the old- 
fashioned houses on 
Pitkin Place and mak- 
ing them over. The 
little street is only one 
block long. Every 
family in it is recorded 
in the social register. 
Mrs. Trotter, Jr., lives 
. just three doors from 

the place we rented. 
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It Was Not Until the Very 
Close of the Evening That 
Mrs. Murphy Made Her Coup 


As stage business for the moving picture, supply man 
and woman at round dining table, diligently crunching 
their toast, their eyes fixed on two different spots in space. 
A butler hovers about, but neither is aware of him. The 
man, thick-set, compact, is gently ruminating on his 
imaginary scene. The thin woman, in pink charmeuse 
breakfast robe, is nervously participating in hers. They 
are evidently two separate dramas. 

Suddenly a little girl with spindly legs clad in white 
heavy stockings comes in. She carries an orange hugged 
up to her, and she shows a fringe of reddish bobbed hair 
under a brown hood. Her high cheekbones carry spots of 
color and she has a pointed chin. Her eyes fly a perpetu- 
ally startled look. She is like some visitant from another 
world judging our queer manners and point of view. It is 
Muriel. Mrs. Murphy turns a ersual gaze on her, although 
still occupied with her imaginary scene. Mr. Murphy 
lights with eagerness for his little girl. Muriel looks at one 
and hurriedly at the other. Then her grave gaze stretches 
itself out like a bridge toward her father. 

Mr. Murphy rises to his not very great height and 
catches her as she flies toward him. He promises to play 
Duke of Wellington with her when she gets back from 
dancing class that afternoon. The mustached coachman 
interrupts their arrangements to take her away, and Mrs. 
Murphy tells her to be generous with her basket phaéton. 
Muriel has begun her long climb in a fashienable school. 


Climbing via the Sweet Charity Route 


MOVING-PICTURE scenario would probably insert 

here another scene for contrast. At just about this time 
Mrs. Trotter, Jr., is launching a campaign against the little 
group from her bed. I heard in one morning the following 
conversation three times in less than an hour. She had 
sent for me to arrange some preliminary publicity for the 
fashionable entertainment of the season after next. She 
was planning to rule smart society herself, and her first 
step was to engage her press agent. 

Picking up the stem of her telephone she answered all 
calls thus: “‘My dear, what do you think of Jane Morti- 
mer letting her house to the Murphys? Isn’t she the most 
self-centered thing! I really think it an outrage that we 
can say there shall be no milk wagons on this street and yet 
cannot say who shall be our neighbors. You knew the 
Murphys’ coachman wore a mustache?” 

To “cut back” to our former scene, Mrs. Murphy, 
unaware that she had as yet caught fashionable attention, 
pushed her chair from the breakfast table and gathered 
from the window seat some pamphlets which she wished to 
go over with me. They were the annual reports of every 
organization under the sun, which she had collected with 
a view to getting on desirable boards. 
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We dropped on to the 
red-velvet lounge in front 
of the fireplace in the 
back library and began 
our great work together 
Mrs. Murphy picked up 
the prospectus of the 
Alliance Francaise 
‘Don't touch it,” I 
A few be- 
le ng who are so long es 
tablished theycan. They 
do it to keep alive their 
French. But if you fell 
into that it would be like 
aslough. They're intel 
lectual Nothing could 
be more at variance wit! 
the smart point of view 
My pupil dropped the 
little black pamphlet like 
A| omething hot and picked 
: up one of baby blue. It 


admonished 


was the bulletin of the 
Mothers’ Club for Pro- 
moting Neighborliness 

“Send them $100; but 
ask not to be mentioned 
You can own and control 
the club for that. The 
reason that it’s worth it 
is that mothers are getting so militant and social 
istic and progressive. A group that issues a pam- 
phiet just like that had Mrs. August Belmont 
out the other day to speak on The Drama in the 
Schools. Not a soul on the River Drive knew 
she was here, because none of them got a notice 
from the club board. If you had belonged you 
would have been told and could have got her for 
a dinner maybe. Your fortune would have beer 
made. The most exclusive of this city are crazy 
about meeting the Four Hundred of New York 
Never overlook a notice that mothers or suffra 
gists send you. And never affiliate yourself, except 
as a patronizing patron, with a woman's club.” 

Mrs. Murphy placed the book of baby blue as if to start 
a new pile. With her right hand she reached for a somber 
pamphlet of dead black on gray. ‘‘ Don't touch that,” I 
admonished. It was the pamphlet of the peace move 
ment—long before war had been declared. Mrs. Murphy 
followed my advice, if not with agility. She kept her hand 
on the little book after it had gone on the discard pile. I 
reached for other pamphlets. At her rate of speed we 
should never finish. I went through them as through a 
deck of cards. 

“Visiting Nurses—I'd give a thousand. Mrs. Pendant 
Marshall is chairman, and she is the first aide of Mrs. Trot- 
ter of the Charity Ball. The Tuberculosis Crusade—at least 
$1500, if not $2000. The Bide-a-Wee Home for Animals 
$1000. Animals are very smart indeed. But don’t touc! 
the Old People. They never attract the right set. The Home 
for Crippled Children— pretty fair. But I'd save up for this 
new thing— City Gardens; it’s never been done before and 
the papers will be full of it. University — I'd endow the uni 
versity. There are at least eighteen wives of that faculty 
eligible anywhere, and the president's family could intro 
duce you even in Europe 

“You said to watch the things giving entertainments 
reminded Mrs. Murphy, indicating thereby that she was 
a bright pupil. I had said this in our first interview 

“Yes, I did, and the next big one is going to be the 
winter after next. Mrs. Trotter has given her last Charity 
Ball, and Mrs. Du Pont, who gave the entertainment that 
cut in under her, has come down with nervous prostration 
from the work. There's going to be a race for leadership 
and she’s practically retired. Mrs. Trotter's daughter-in- 
law is going to try to get it, and she’s going to have a big 
charity féte. Her charity's the Anwmic and Underfed 
Children’s Home. You'd better subscribe all you can 
spare.” 

“Would five thousand do it?” ejaculated Mrs. Murphy. 

“Oh, three would do. You don’t want to seem anything 
but conservative. The way to do, of course, is to pay the 
money to the manager, with a note telling him that his 
charity interests you more than any other and you hope 
to do some active work in it meantime asking him t« 
accept this small contribution as a proffer of good will.” 

Mrs. Murphy needed no persuading. She set down the 
sum of $3000 on a pad and wrote opposite it ‘‘ Underfed 
It might have been loose change she was spending. Ther 
she looked regretful, but not for the money spent. “I 
don’t feel content not to join the peace movement,”’ she 
reflected. ‘“‘ Doesn't it meet sometimes in England, and 
doesn't the king belong?” 


What books had she been reading out in her West? Like 


an illumination I saw the words Lady Muriel. Mrs 


Murphy had chosen that name for the !ittle girl because 


it went well with a title. Extravagant as Mrs. Murphy 
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seemed in rolling out sums to. serve her purpose, she was 
t an enthusiastic spender otherwise 

The next day was Ash Wednesday. It came late that 
vear. By Easter spring was well advanced. Mrs. Murphy 
would willingly have stayed in town all summer, working 
enthusiastically at her task; but there was nothing for her 
to do. The town was deserted. So in the middle of May 
she took Muriel west for the summer without attempting 


any social activity that year 

In the fall Mrs. Murphy began to appear. She went 
everywhere to which money would buy her admission. She 
attended the opera, even although no subscriber would 
rent or sell her his box. She took seats in the front of the 
house. I hired an impecunious gentlewoman to appear 
with her. Mrs. Murphy went to plays, charity bazaars, 
lectures, and she bought tickets to every fashionable enter 
tainment given. She was at something almost every night 

I went round to the house sometimes after dinner. Mr 
Murphy sat in the back library reading, not the books 
of Jane Mortimer, which she left unlocked in their case 
but his own volumes on Napoleon and Wellington. Th« 
newspapers were referring to him as the Napoleon of Rail 

ading. I thought he looked to be a cross between the 
conqueror and a ward boss. Still at times he appeared a 
little too patrician to be the latter. At others, when he 
laid down his book and clapped his hands at the elflike 
Muriel, he seemed far too tender for a Napoleon 


Mrs. Murphy Appears at the Opera 


REMEMBER especially the first evening Mrs. Murphy 

ever attended the opera. She came lightly downstairs 

a cream-colored gown of lace. Her thin elbows were 
smothered in tulle. She was already wearing her dark hair 
ow on her forehead. It slanted from the part down her 
forehead into the outer sweep of her dark eyebrows. I had 
learned that she was forty-two, but she looked muc} 
younger. Mr. Murphy and his daughter both gasped. The 
little girl ran to her mother and hugged her round the 
knees. She tried to make her promise to look into her room 
when she should get home. Mr. Murphy dragged himself 
from his low chair in spontaneous deference and | thought 
his eyes carried an appeal 
Why, Bess,”’ he uttered, “ you look like a girl! 
Mrs. Murphy laughed at them both deprecatingly, as 
they were children. Her remote, indulgent manner 
eemed to say: “‘ Don’t bother mother, she has important 
She kissed them lightly and tripped away 

As soon as she went I hurried down to the opera to join 
our society editor in the mezzanine back of the boxes. 
Through the open door of one of them I could see Mrs 
Murphy walk lightly down the long middle aisle with the 
fat Miss Van Winkle. The people in the boxes leveled on 
them what Thackeray called their “double-barreled lor- 
gnettes."’ I could see an exchange of smiles go round the 
horseshoe. A woman in the box in front of me said 
“Who's Ann Van Winkle got now? She'd put up with 
anybody just for a din- 
ner and a few motor 
spins.” 

I was delighted. No 
body knew that she was 
n our employ for cash 


f 


work to do.” 
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Mrs. Murphy Compltained Once in a While of Being Lenety 
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N THE morning following the breaking of his water 
eask John Woolfolk saw the slender figure of Millie 
on the beach. She waved and called, her voice 
coming thin and clear across the water: 

“Are visitors—encouraged?”’ 

He sent Halvard in with the tender, and, as they 
approached, dropped a gangway over the Gar’s side. She 
stepped lightly down into the cockpit with a naive expres- 
sion of surprise at the yacht's immaculate order. The sails 
lay precisely housed, the stays, freshly tarred, glistened in 
the sun, the brasswork and newly varnished mahogany 
shone, while the mathematically coiled ropes rested on a 
deck as spotless as wood could be scraped. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “it couldn’t be neater if you 
were two nice old ladies!"’ 

“I warn you,’ Woolfolk replied, “Halvard will not 
regard that as particularly complimentary. He will assure 
you that the order of a proper yacht is beyond the most 
ambitious dream of a mere housekeeper.” 

She laughed as Halvard placed a chair for her. She was, 
Woolfolk thought, lighter in spirit on the ketch than she 
had been on shore; there was the faintest imaginable stain 
on her petal-like cheeks; her eyes, like olive leaves, were 
almost gay. She sat with her slender knees crossed, her 
fine arn:s held with hands clasped behind her head, and 
clad in ¢. crisply ironed, crude white dress, into the band of 
which sae had thrust a spray of orange blossoms. 

John Woolfolk was increasingly conscious of her peculiar 
charm. Millie Stope, he suddenly realized, was like the 
wild oranges in the neglected grove at her door. A man 
brought in contact with her magnetic being, charged with 
appealing and mysterious emotions, in a setting of exotic 
night and black sea, would find other women, the ordinary 
concourse of society, insipid —like faintly sweetened water. 

She was entirely at ease on the ketch, sitting against the 
immaculate rim of deck and the sea. He resented that 
familiarity as an unwarranted intrusion of the world he 
had fled. Other people, women among them, had unavoid- 
ably crossed his deck, but they had been patently alien, 
momentary; while Millie, with her still delight at the 
yacht’s compact comfort, her intuitive comprehension of 
its various details—the lamps set in gimbals, the china 
racks and chart cases slung overhead —entered at once into 
the spirit of the craft that was John Woolfolk’s sole place 
of home 

He was now disturbed by the ease with which she had 
established herself both in the yacht and in his imagina- 
t He had thought, after so many years, to have de- 
stroyed all the bonds which ordinarily connect men with 
life, when a mere curiosity had grown into a tangible 
interest, and the interest showed unmistakable signs of 
becoming sympathy. 

She smiled at him from her position by the wheel; and 
his being responded with such an unaccustomed, ready 
warmth that hesaid abruptly, seeking refuge in occupation: 

“Why not reach out to sea? The conditions are perfect.” 

“Ah, please!"’ she cried. “Just to take up the anchor 
would thrill me for months.’ 

A light west wind was blowing; and deliberate, exactly 
spaced rollers, their tops laced with iridescent spray, were 
sweeping in from a sea like a glassy, blue pavement. 
Woolfolk issued a short order, and the sailor moved for- 
ward with his customary smooth swiftness. The sails were 
shaken loose, the mainsail slowly spread its dazzling 
expanse to the sun, the jib and jigger were trimmed and 
the anchor came up with a short rush. 

Millie rose with her arms outspread, her chin high and 


eyes « losed. 


“Free!” she proclaimed with a slow, deep breath 
The sails filled and the ketch forged ahead. John Wool- 
, at the wheel, glanced at the chart section beside him. 
“There’s four feet on the bar at low water,”’ he told 
Halvard. “The tide’s at half flood now.” 

The Gar increased her speed, slipping easily out of 
the bay, gladly, it seemed to Woolfolk, turning toward 


fol 
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the sea. The bow rose, and the ketch dipped 
forward over a spent roller. Millie Stope 
grasped the wheelbox. “Free!” she said 
again with shining 
eyes. 

The yacht rose 
more sharply, hung 
on a wave’s crest and 
slid lightly down- 
ward. Woolfolk, with 
a sinewy, dark hand 
directing their course, 
was intent upon the swelling sails. Once he stopped, 
tightening a halyard, and the sailor said: 

“The main peak won't flatten, sir.”’ 

The waves grew larger. The Gar climbed their smooth 
heights and coasted like a feather beyond. Directly before 
the yacht they were unbroken, but on either side they 
foamed into a silver quickly reabsorbed in the deeper 
water within the bar. 

Woolfolk turned from his scrutiny of the ketch to his 
companion, and was surprised to see her, with all the joy 
evaporated from her countenance, clinging rigidly to the 
rail. He said to himself, ‘“‘Seasick.’’ Then he realized that 
it was not a physical illness that possessed her, but a pro- 
found, increasing terror. She endeavored to smile back at 
his questioning gaze, and said in a small, uncertain voice: 

“Tt’s so—so big!” 

For a moment he saw in her a clear resemblance to the 
shrinking figure of Lichfield Stope. It was as though 
suddenly she had lost her fine profile and become inde- 
terminate, shadowy. The gray web of the old deflection 
in Virginia extended over her out of the past—of the past 
that, Woolfolk thought, would not die. 

The Gar rose higher still, dropped into the deep, watery 
valley, and the woman's face was drawn and wet, the back 
of her straining hand was dead white. Without further 
delay John Woolfolk put the wheel sharply over and told 
his man: “We're going about.” And Halvard busied 
himself with the shaking sails. 

“Really—I'd rather you didn’t,’ 
must learn—no longer a child.” 

But Woolfolk held the ketch on her return course; his 
companion’s panic was growing beyond her control. They 
passed once more between the broken waves and entered 
the still bay with its border of flowering earth. 
There, when the yacht had been anchored, Millie 
sat gazing silently at the open sea whose bigness 
had so unexpectedly appalled her. Her face was 
pinched, her mouth was set in a straight, hard 
line. Something about the latter feature suggested 
to Woolfolk the unguessed governess; it was in 
contradiction to the rest. 

“How strange,” she said at last in an insu- 
perably weary voice, “‘to be forced back to this 
place that I loathe by myself, by my own cow- 
ardice. It’s exactly as if my spirit were chained 
then the body could never be free. What is it,” 
she demanded of John Woolfolk, “that lives in 
our own hearts and betrays our utmost convic- 
tions and efforts, that destroys us against all 
knowledge and desire?” 

“It may be called heredity,’’ he replied; 
“that is its simplest phase. The others extend 
into the realms of the fantastic.” 

“It’s unjust,” she cried bit- 
terly, “‘to be condemned to die 
in a pit with all one’s instinct in 
the sky!” 

The old plea of injustice quiv- 
ered fora moment over the water 
andthendiedaway. John Wool- 
folk had made the same pas- 
sionate protest, he had cried it 
with clenched hands at the with- 
drawn stars, and the profound 
inattention of Nature had ap- 
palled his agony. A thrill of pity moved 
him for the suffering woman beside him. 

Her mouth was still unrelaxed. There 
was in her the material for a struggle 
against the invidious past. 

In her slender frame the rebellion took 
on an accent of the heroic. Woolfolk 
recalled how utterly he had gone down 
before mischance. But his case had been 
extreme, he had suffered an unendurable 
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Millie gasped. “I 


“I Was Se Frightened That I Had No 
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wrong at the hand of Fate. Halvard diverted his thoughts 
by placing before them a tray of sugared pineapple and 
symmetrical cakes. Millie, too, lost hertension; sheshowed 
a feminine pleasure at the yacht’s fine napkins, approved 
the polish of the glass. 

“Tt’s all quite wonderful,” she said. 

“‘T have nothing else to care for,"” Woolfolk told her. 

“No place nor people on land?” 

“None.” 

“And you are satisfied?” 

“Absolutely,” he replied with an unnecessary emphasis. 
He was, he told himself aggressively; he wanted nothing 
more from living and had nothing to give. Yet his pity for 
Millie Stope mounted obscurely, bringing with it thoughts, 
half-sensed desires, dim obligations, to which he had de- 
clared himself dead. 

“I wonder if you are to be envied?” she queried. 

A sudden astounding willingness to speak of himself, 
even of the past, swept over him. 

“Hardly,” he replied. ‘All the things that men value 
were killed for me in an instant, in the flutter of a white 
skirt.” 

“Can you talk about it 

“There’s almost nothing to tell; it was so unrelated, so 
senseless, blind. It can't be dressed into a story, it has no 
moral—no meaning. Well—it was twelve years ago. I had 
just been married, and we had gone to a property in the 
country. After two days I had to go into town, and when 
I came back Ellen met me in a breaking cart. It was a flag 
station, buried in maples, with a white road winding back 
to where we were staying. 

“Ellen had trouble in holding the horse when the train 
left, and the beast shied going from the station. It was 
Monday, clothes hung from a line in a side yard and a 
skirt fluttered in a little breeze. The horse reared, the 
strapped back of the seat broke, and Ellen was thrown 
on her head. It killed her.” 

He fell silent. Millie breathed sharply, and a ripple 
struck with a faint slap on the yacht’s side. Then: “‘One 
can’t sanction that,” he continued in a lower voice, as if 
arguing with himself; “arbitrary, wanton; impossible to 
accept such conditions a 

“She was young,” he once more took up the narrative; 
“a girl in a tennis skirt with a gay scarf about her waist 
quite dead in a second. The clothes still fluttered on the 

line. You see,” he ended, “noth- 
ing instructive, noble—only a 
crude dissonance.” 
“Then you left everything. 
He failed to answer, and she 
gazed with a new understanding 
and interest over the Gar. Her 
attention was attracted to the 
beach, and, following her gaze, 
John Woolfolk saw the bulky 
figure of Nicholas gazing at 
them from under his palm. A 
palpable change, a swift shadow 
enveloped Millie 
Stope. 
“TI must go back,” 
she said uneasily; 
“there will be dinner, 
and my father has 
been alone all morn- 
ing.” 
But Woolfolk was 
certain that, however 
convincing the reasons 
she put forward, it was 
none of these that was 
taking her so hurriedly 
ashore. The dread 
that for the past few 
hours had almost van- 
ished from her tones, 
her gaze, had returned 
multiplied. It was, he 
realized, the objective 
fear; her entire being 
was shrinking as if in 
anticipatien of an im- 
minent calamity, a 
physical blow. 

Woolfolk himself 
put her on the beach; 
and, with the tender 
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“You Mustn’t Stand 


canted on the sand, steadied herspring. As her hand rested 
on his arm it gripped him with a sharp force; a response 
pulsed throughout his body; and an involuntary color rose 
in her pale, fine cheeks. 

Nicholas, stolidly set with his shoes half buried in the 
sand, surveyed them without a shade of feeling on his 
thick countenance. But Woolfolk saw that the other's 
fingers were crawling toward his pocket. He realized that 
the man’s dully smiling mask concealed sultry, ungoverned 
emotions, blind springs of gall. 


viii 

} gee on the ketch the inevitable reaction 

him. He had spoken of Ellen's death to no one until 
now, through all the years when he had been a wanderer or 
the edge of his world, and he bitterly regretted its mention. 
In speaking he had betrayed his resolve of solitude. Life, 
against all his instinct, his wishes, had reached out and 
caught him, however lightly, in its tentacles. 

The least surrender, he realized, the slightest opening of 
his interest, would bind him with a multitude of attach- 
ments; the octopus that he dreaded, uncoiling arm after arm, 
would soon hold him again, a helpless victim for the fury 
Chance. 

He had made a disastrous error in following his curiosity, 
the insistent scent of the wild oranges, to the house where 
Millie had advanced on the dim portico. His return there 
had been the inevitable result of the first mistake, and the 
rest had followed with a fatal ease. Whatever had been 
the deficiencies of the past twelve years he had been free 
from new complications, fresh treacheries. Now, with hardly 
a struggle, he was falling back into the trap. 

The wind died away absolutely, and a haze gathered 
delicately over the sea, thickening through the afternoon 
and turned rosy by the declining sun. The shore had faded 
from sight. 

A sudden energy leaped through John Woolfolk, rang 
out in an abrupt summons to Halvard. “‘Get up anchor,” 
he commanded. 

Poul Halvard, at the mainstay, remarked tentatively: 

“There’s not a capful of wind.” 

The wide calm, Woolfolk thought, was but a part of a 
general conspiracy against his liberty, his memories. 

“Get the anchor up,” he repeated harshly. “We'll go 
under the engine.” 


overtook 








Here Tatking to Me. 


The sudden jarring of the Gar’s engine sounded muffled 
in a shut space like the flushed heart of a shell. The yacht 
moved forward, with a wake like folded gauze, into a 
shimmer of formless and pure color. 

John Woolfolk sat at the wheel, motionless except for an 
occasional, scant shifting of his hands. He was sailing by 
compass; the patent log, trailing behind on its long cord, 
maintained a constant, jerking register on its dial. He had 
resolutely banished all thought save that of navigation 
Halvard was occupied forward, clearing the deck of the 
accumulations of the ancl When he came aft Wool- 
folk said shortly: 

The haze deepened and night fell, and the sailor lighted 
and placed the port and starboard lights. The binnacle 
light threw up a dim, orange radiance on Woolfolk’s somber 
countenance. He continued for three and four and then 
five hours at the wheel, while the smooth clamor of the 
engine, a slight quiver of the hull, alone marked their 
progress through a: 

Once more he hz 
aspect of a flight than at j 
obscurely, an unpleasant thought, and he endeavored 
unsuccessfully—to put it from him. He was but pursuing 
the course he had laid out, following his necessary, inflex- 
ible determinatior 

His mind for a moment turned independently back 
to Millie, with her double burden of fear. He had left her 
without a word, isolated with Nicholas, concealing with a 
blank smile his enigmatic being, and with her impotent 
parent. 

Well, he wes not responsible for her; he had paid for the 
privilege of immunity; he had but listened to her story, 
volunteering nothing. John Woolfolk wished, however, 
that he had said some final, useful word to her before going 
He was certain that, looking for the ketch and unexpectedly 
finding the bay empty, she would suffer a pang, if only of 
loneliness. Intheshort while that he had been there she had 
come to depend on him for companionship, for relief from 
the insuperable monotony of her surroundings; for, per- 
haps, still more. He wondered what that more might con- 
tain. He thought of Millie at the present moment, lying 
probably awake, steeped in dread. His flight now assumed 
the aspect of an act of cowardice, of desertion. He rehearsed 
wearily the extenuations of without any 
palpable relief. 
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was not certain that he did not wish 
actually back with Millie again. He felt the quict 
of her fingers on his arm as she jumped from th 
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lessly or 
her course, with—now—all his thoughts, his ation 
returning to Millie stope. In a last desperate rally of his 
scattering resolution he told himself that he was unfaithful 
to the tragic memory of Ellen. This last stay broke 
abruptly, and left him defenseles against the ranny of 
his 1 inting desires. Strangely he felt the sudden pre 
sure of a stirring wind upon his face; and, a with a 
oath, he put the wheel sharply over and the Ga wung 
abou 

Poul Halvard had beer below, by infers ea et but 
when the yacht changed her course he i ediately 
appeared on deck. He n ed aft, but Wool! made no 
explanation, the sailor put estior r fres! 
ened, grew sustained. Woolfoll iid 

“*Make sa 

Soon after the mainsail rose, a ghostly whit nse on 
the night. John Woolfo rimmed the jigge off the 
engine; and, moving through a sudden, vast h, ti 
retraced their course. The bay was ablaze w g! 
the morning well advanced, when the ketch floated ba 
t ner anchorage under the eanders 

1x 
eo returne fled, Woolf y he 
was enveloped in an atmosphere of defeat. H« 

quished the wheel, but remained seated, drooping at } 
post 1e indefatigable Halvard proceeded wit! ‘ 
efficient discharge of his narrow, exacting dutie After a 
short space John Woolfolk descended to the ca here 
on an unmade berth, he fell immediately asle« 

He woke to a dim inter and twilight gathering out 
side. Heshaved— without conscious purpose vith met 
ulous care d put on the blue flannel coat. Later he rowed 
} self ashore and proceeded directly throug of 
grove to the yuse beyond. 
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Millie Stope was seated on the portico, and laid a 
restraining hand on her father’s arm as he rose, attempting 
to retreat at Woolfolk’s approach. The latter, with a 
commonplace greeting, resumed his place. 

Millie’s face was dim and potent in the gloom, and Lich- 
field Stope more than ever resembled an uneasy ghost. He 
muttered an indistinct response to a period directed at him 
by Woolfolk and turned with a low, urgent appeal to his 
daughter. The latter, with a hopeless gesture, relinquished 
his arm, and the other disappeared as if by magic. 

‘You were sailing this morning,” Millie commented 
listlesaly. 

I had gone,” he said without explanation. Then he 
added: “But [ came back.” 
A silence threatened them which he resolutely broke: 
Do you remember, when you told me about your father, 
that you wanted really to talk about yourself? Will you 
do that now?’ 

“To-night I haven't the courage.’ 

I am not idly curious,”’ he persisted. 

“Just what are you?” 

“I don’t know,” he admitted frankly. “ At the present 
moment I’m lost, fogged. But, meanwhile, I'd like to give 
you any assistance in my power. You seem, in an inexpli- 
cable way, needful of help.” 

She turned her head sharply in the direction of the open 
hall and said in a high, clear voice, that yet rang strangely 
false: “I am quite well cared for by my father and 
She moved closer to him, dragging her chair 
across the uneven porch, in the rasp of which she added, 
quick and low: 

* Don’t—-please.”’ 

A mounting exasperation seized him at the secrecy that 
veiled her, hid her from him, and he answered stiffly: “I 
am merely intrusive.” 

She was seated above him, and she leaned forward and 
swiftly pressed his fingers, loosely clasped about a knee, 
Her hand was as cold as salt. His irrita- 
tion vanished before a welling pity. He 


’ 


Nicholas.” 


and thought he heard the low creaking of a board from 
within. It could be nothing but the uneasy peregrination 
of Lichfield Stope. The sound was repeated, grew louder, 
and the sagging bulk of Nicholas appeared in the doorway. 

The latter stood for a moment, a dark, magnified shape; 
and then, moving across the portico to the farthest window, 
closed the shutters. The hinges gave out a rasping grind, 
as if they had not been turned for months, and there was 
a faint rattle of falling particles of rusted iron. The man 
forced shut a second set of shutters with a sudden violence 
and went slowly back into the house. 

Millie Stope said once more: ‘‘ Good night.” 

It was evident to Woolfolk that he could gain nothing 
more at present; and stifling an angry protest, an impa- 
tient troop of questions, he turned and strode back to the 
tender. However, he hadn't the slightest intention of fol- 
lowing Millie’s indirectly expressed wish for him to leave. 
He had the odd conviction that at heart she did not want 
him to go; the evening, he elaborated this feeling, had 
been all a strange piece of acting. To-morrow he would 
tear apart the veil that hid her from him; he would ignore 
her every protest and force the truth from her. 

He lifted the tender’s anchor from the sand and pulled 
sharply across the water to the Gar. A reddish, misshapen 
moon hung in the east, and when he had mounted to 
his deck it was suddenly obscured by a high, racing scud 
of cloud; the air had a damper, thicker feel. He instinc- 
tively moved to the barometer, which he found depressed. 
The wind, that had continued steadily since the night 
before, increased, and there was a corresponding stir 
among the branches ashore, a slapping of the yacht’s cord- 
age against the spars. He turned forward and half absently 
noted the increasing strain on the hawser disappearing into 
thedark tide. Theanchor wasfirmly bedded. The pervasive, 
far murmur of the waves on the outer bars grew louder. 

The yacht swung lightly over the choppy water, and a 
strong affection for the ketch that had been his home, his 
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occupation, his solace through the past dreary years 
expanded his heart. He knew the Gar’s every capability 
and mood, and they were all good. She was an excep- 
tional boat. His feeling was acute, for he knew that the 
yacht hac been superseded. It was already an element of 
the past, of that past in which Ellen lay dead in a tennis 
skirt, with a bright scarf about her young waist. 

He placed his hand on the mainmast, in the manner in 
which another might drop a palm on the shoulder of a 
departing, faithful companion, and the wind ‘n the rigging 
vibrated through the wood like a sentient and affectionate 
response. Then he went resolutely down into the cabin, 
facing the future. 

John Woolfolk woke in the night, listened for a moment 
to the straining hull and wind shrilling aloft, and then rose 
and went forward again to examine the mooring. A second 
hawser now reached into the darkness. Halvard had been 
on deck and put out another anchor. The wind beat salt 
and stinging from the sea, utterly dissipating the languor- 
ous breath of the land, the odors of the exotic, flowering 
trees. 

x 

N THE morning a storm, driving out of the east, envel- 

oped the coast in a frigid, lashing rain. The wind mounted 
steadily through the middle of the day with an increasing 
pitch accompanied by the basso of the racing seas. The 
bay grew opaque and seamed with white scars. After the 
meridian the rain ceased, but the wind maintained its 
volume, clamoring beneath a leaden pall. 

John Woolfolk, in dripping yellow oilskins, occasionally 
circled the deck of his ketch. Halvard had everything 
in a perfection of order. When the rain stopped, the sailor 
dropped into the tender and with a boat sponge bailed 
vigorously. Soon after, Woolfolk stepped out upon the 
beach. He was without any plan but the determination to 
put aside whatever obstacles held Millie from him. This 
rapidly crystallized into the resolve to take her with him 
before another day ended. His feeling for 
her, increasing to a passionate need, had 





got now a sharp, recognized happiness 
from her nearness; his feeling for her 
increased with the accumulating seconds. 
After the surrender, the admission of his 
return he had grown elemental, sensitized 
to emotions rather than to processes of 
intellect. His ardor had the poignancy of 
the period beyond youth. It had a trace 
of the consciousness of the fatal waning 
of life which gave it a depth denied to 
younger passions. He wished to take 
Millie Stope at once from all memory of 
the troublous past, to have her alone in 
a totally different and thrilling existence. 

It was a personal and blind desire, born 
in the unaccustomed tumult of his newly 
released feelings. 

They sat for a long while, silent or 
speaking in trivialities, when he proposed 
a walk to the sea; but she declined in that 
curiously loud and false tone. It seemed 
te Woolfoik that, for the moment, she 
had addressed someone not immediately 
present: and involuntarily he looked 
round. The light of the hidden lamp in 
the hall fell in a pale, unbroken rectangle 
on the irregular porch. There was not 
the shifting of a pound’s weight audible 
in the stillness 

Millie breathed unevenly; at times he 
saw she shivered uncontrollably. At this 
his feeling mounted beyond all restraint. 
He ssid, taking her cold hand: “I didn’t 
tell you why | went last night—it was 
because I was afraid to stay where you 
were; I was afraid of the change you were 
bringing about in my life. ‘That's all over 
now, I s 

“Isn't it quite late?” she interrupted 
him uncomfortably. She rose and her 
agitation visibly increased. 

le was about to force her to hear all 
thet he must say, but he stopped at the 
mute wretchedness of her pallid face. He 
stood gazing up at her from the rough sod 
She clenched her hands, her breast heaved 
sharply, and she spoke in a level, strained 
voice 

It would have been better if you had 
gone — without coming back. My father 
is unhappy with anyone about except my- 


self and — and Nicholas. You see—he will 
not stay on the porch nor walk about his 
grounds. 1 am not in need of assistance, 


as you seem te think, And—thank you. 
Good night.” 

He stood without moving, his head 
thrown back, regarding her with asearching saree atin 
frown. He listened again, unconsciously, 








“You Must Do Exactly as I Have Told You. 





destroyed the suspension, the deliberate 
calm of his life, as the storm had dissipated 
the sunny peace of the coast. 

He paused before the ruined facade, 
weighing her statement that it would 
have been better if he had not returned; 
and he wondered how that would affect 
her willingness, her ability to see him to- 
day. He added the word “ability” in- 
stinctively and withoutexplanation. And 
he decided that, in order to have any 
satisfactory speech with her, he must 
come upon her alone, away from the house. 
Then he could force her to hear to the 
finish what he wanted tosay; in the open 
they might escape from the inexplicable 
inhibition that lay upon her expression of 
feeling, of desire. It would be necessary, 
at the same time, to avoid the notice of 
anyone who would warn her of his pres- 
ence. This precluded his waiting at the 
familiar place on the rotting wharf. 

Three marble steps, awry and moldy, 
descended to the lawn from a French 
window in the side of the desolate man- 
sion. They were screened by a tangle of 
rose-mallow, and there John Woolfolk 
seated himself— waiting. 

The wind shrilled about the corner of 
thé house, there was a mournful clatter 
of shingles from above and the frenzied 
lashing of boughs. The noise was so great 
that he failed to hear the slightest indica- 
tion of the approach of Nicholas until 
that individual passed directly before him. 
Nicholas stopped at the inner fringe of the 
beach and, from a point where he could 
not be seen from the ketch, stood gazing 
out at the Gar pounding on her long 
| anchor chains. The man remained for an 
oppressively extended period; Woolfolk 
could see his heavy, drooping shoulders 
and sunken head; and then the other 
moved to the left, crossing the rough 
open behind the oleanders. Woolfolk had 
a momentary glimpse of a huge nose and 
rapidly moving lips above an impotent 
chin. 

Nicholas, he realized, remained a com- 
plete enigma to him; beyond the convic- 
tion that the man was, in some minor 
way, leaden-witted, he knew nothing. 

A brief, watery ray of sunlight fell 
through a rift in the flying clouds and 
stained the tossing verdure pale gold; it 
was followed by a sudden drift of rain, 
then once more the naked wind. Woolfolk 











It Won't be Long Until Freedom" 


was fast determining to go up to the house 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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ONVENTION 
details were all 
decided on. The 

Honorable Peter 
McGrew, a silver- 
tongued orator who 
was willing to support 
us for the pleasing 
prospect of a brief fame 
in the newspapers, was 
to make the keynote 
speech. 

I had the Honorable 
Peter up to see me on 
the Monday night be- 
fore the convention 
opened, and listened 
to his keynoting. 

Peter was silver- 

tongued, but he was 
pewter-headed to some 
extent. He declaimed 
the usual platitudes i: 
a satisfactory manner 
but a yard or two be- 
fore his grandiose 
peroration he threw in 
a few extraneous re 
marks about the neces- 
sity for our party to 
purge itself before the 
people of the freely 
made charge that con- 
ventions were ofter 
controlled by delegates 
from the rotten bor- 
oughs of the South, 
where there was noth- 
ing but a name to our 
party. He advocated 
a close scrutiny of and 
a radical reform in 
Southern representa- 
tion 

“What?” I screamed 
do you mean by that?” 

“I express the sentiments of the better 
party,”’ he replied with great dignity 

“You do, do you? Well, you cut that out! Cut it out! 
Don’t you dare say a word about Southern representatior 
or anything that has the slightest bearing on it. Here, gi 
me that manuscript.’ 

I took it and slashed away two or three pages while t 
Honorable Peter looked at me in astonishment 

“McGrew,” I said, “I'll revise this further for you and 
add a paragraph or two. You come back in two hours.” 

I called in Talbot and told him to go over the thing and 
make it innocuous but resounding, and to add something 
He did so, and the Honorable Peter was forced to sit up all 
that night relearning his piece. 

I had picked my chairmen for the various c 
and my committee members to represent the states I con- 
trolled. The chairmen were tried and true citizens, whom 
no favor—except mine—swayed, and no fear—except of 
me—awed. They would obey orders. I gave the man who 
was to be chairman of the Resolutions Committee the draft 
of the platform, instructing him as to the vital things that 
must remain in it and marking plainly the paragraphs that 
had been put in for trading purposes, to be taken out in a 
spirit of compromise and fair play with the semiradicals 
and the favorite-son crowd. The backbone of the platform 
was to stay—the paragraphs about protection, business 
and the encouragement of the same. The rest of it was 
junk and I wasn’t averse to any reasonable change or new 
plank. There was to be a fuil and free discussion, but I was 
to have the final say. 

The temporary roll was to be made the permanent ro!l. 
I saw to that when I made up the Credentials Committee. 
The permanent chairman was to be Freeman, who had a 
cold nerve, a convenient conscience, never lost his head, 
and understood exactly what he was to do, which was to 
jam the nomination of Rogers through that assemblage of 
free and untrammeled citizens in convention assembled 
to execute the will and bidding of their various sovereign 
states, and the likewise free and untrammeled voters 
therein. At midnight Pliny arrived to make his final report. 

““Everything’s set, boss,”’ he said. 

“Who's the woman?” 

“Oh, an actress I found.” 

“What's the plan?” 

“T’ve got her a seat in the front row of the balcony, 
facing the stage. When the cheering begins, after McGrew 
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We Organized Pilgrimages, Sent Delegations Journeying to Him to Hear the Well+Modulated and Carefully 


Considered Words of Wisdom That Feil From His Lips 


mentions the name of our peerless candidate, she's going 
to perform. I figure we can hold that cheer about twenty 
minutes with the plant I've made for it 


red, and have ; 


She will be dressed 
red hat and a red parasol. When I give 
her the sign she'll hop up, as though this great demonstra 
tion had made her plumb crazy, lean over the balcony, and 
egin waving that red parasol and yipping for Rogers 
she’s a peach, and I figure after they see her she will pr 

long the cheers ten minutes or so. I've got it fixed to hav 
of the bal 
Then she can wa 


her come down on the stage when the novelty 
cony performance begins to wear off 
her red umbrel’ up there and help keep it going ten minutes 
more. She knows her lines to tell the reporters.’ 

“How much will this display of spontaneous feminine 
enthusiasm cost?" I asked 

‘I told her if she pulled it right I'd give her a hundred.” 

“Well, what else? 


“Jepson, in tl 






will rush out after it has 
been going about thirty minutes, grab the lowa standard 
and begin the parade round the hall. I’ve fixed ten or 
twelve other men in other delegations to follow him, and 
the rest of the boy swillfallin. The band has the right mus 
cues—My Country, ‘tis of Thee! at the psychological 
moment. Then Dixie; then the Star-Spangled Banner 
We'll get a riproaring parade of the standards, all right. I 
have given two hundred shouters tickets that scatter them 
round the hall, and they will whoop it up for Rogers for an 
hour, if necessary, for five dollars apiece. All our boys will 
have flags to wave. The flags are in the hall now 

“We'll put a big picture of Rogers on one of the big flags 
back of the rostrum unbeknown to anybedy but the local 
committee. I had to rough-house the locals to get that 
over. At the right time Johnny Persons will pull the string 
and down will come that big flag with the mug of our peer 
less leader on it, and that'll keep "em stirred up a while 
more. Everything's set.’ 

“How about the prayers? 

“Fixed those too Popular Roman Catholic priest t 
open first session; Methodist bishop, second session; Jew- 


e Iowa bunch, 


ish rabbi, third session, and, if necessary, Presbyterian 
divine for the fourth session. Won't be any more sessions 
than that, but if there are we'll get an Episcopalian and a 
Lutheran.” 

“We promised these local people we'd hold the conven- 
tion in session three days when they put up the money for 
expenses.”’ 

“Well, that’s all right. First day, for temporary orgar 
zation, and to let McGrew get his speech off his chest, 















the Credentials Com 
mittee; and the Reso 
lutions Committee will 
sit all night, chewing 
on the permanent roll 
and the platform, and 
chucking those kickers 
out for the last time 
Then permanent cr 
ganization, nominat- 
ing speeches and 
nominations Pos 
sibly recess for night 
Third day, 
vice-president,’ ap 
point new National 
Committee, and so on 
All fixed.” 

*Pliny,”’ I said, “it 
looks to me as if there 
was going to be a re 
markable outburst of 
spontaneous enthu- 


session 


siasm over there in 
that hall about fifteen 
minutes to eieven a 
terrific, impulsive, un 
forced oluntary 
tribute to the com 
manding and sterling 
jualities of James 


Jason Roger 


Seem so P iny 
replied If nothing 
bogs down we li put or 
juiteashow. | -s 

4 ; j He was interrupted 
AS we J . i y tne entran . of 
ie young Martin, one of 
my lieutenants He 
was popeyed with 
excitement 
hiet ie stuttered they are going to ury to put one 


over on you to-morrow 
Who is’? 
lhe other fellows. They have it all fixed to stampede 
he convention away from you to Carrothers. Old Enders 
as been working on it for a week.” 
Pliny made a gesture of utter weariness and I laughed 
Son,’ | said, If any stam- 
peding is to be done over there I'm going to do it. Now 
you mark what I say 


let me tell you something 


It is easy enough to stampede the 
spectators at a national convention, but there's no such 
thing as stampeding the delegates 
there for ten days and let the shouting and cheering roll 
and rock round them without any feeling of interest, and 
be bored stiff. They are there for a particular purpose, and 
they will cheer for their man and be as calm as Quakers 


Those boys would sit 


while the cheering for the other fellow is going on. They 
are roped, tied and branded; and old Cato Enders knows 
it too. All he is doing is trying to make a last play to force 
You go to bed and be on hand in the 


morning to escort the woman in red from the balcony to 


something out of me 


nspired to 


the stage, after she has been so picturesquely 
her enthusiasm and has done the first part of her stunt.” 
“One thing more,” said Pliny, as Martin went out 
crestfallen. “I can't find Henry Clay Custis to save my 
life.” ‘ : 
“What's he hiding out for?” 
Oh, you know as well as I do.” 
We won't need him the first day. Keep after him 
Just then a boy came in with a card Here he is now,” I 
said, and the courtly and dignified H. C. Custis e 


‘Good evenin’, senator, and Mr. Peters 


tered 
good evenin’,” 
he chanted, using his softest and most musical accent. We 
“TI reckon I can be brief with you 
I know you're tired. Things look right smart for 
our candidate, I'm told.” 

“They do.”’ 


nodded and waited 


senator 


“Well, senator, I have a little matter I want to ask you 
about. One of our boys down in Alabama is desirous of 
bein’ Minister to Spain, very desirous of it. Car u help 
him? I would consider it quite a favor juite a favor.” 


I think that might be arranged, provide 
“Provided what, sir?’ 

“Provided the state of Alabama yields to the state of 
James Jason Rogers when the roll call for nominations 


ou have to offer, isn't it? 
ou put it th 


begir That's wha 
‘Well, sir, sines 


may be what I had in mind. You see, senator, there ju 


















a strife among the candidates for 
that advantage of a first nomi- 
nating speech; and, being as 
Alabama has no candidate of 
her own, I felt that maybe you 
would consider our yielding to you 
as a sufficient remuneration for 
this triflin’ diplomatic post one 
of our boys desires. I felt ——” 

‘ Allright, Custis,” I said; 
right! You can have the 
job. We'll consider it 
settled. Alabama will 
yieldtous? You agree?” 

“Certainly, my dear 
senator, though it will be very 
hard to oppose the wishes of my 
oldest and most valued friends 
who desire Alabama to yield to 


them—very hard, indeed, sen- 
ator.” 

“Sure,” I said; “but they can’t 
make your man Minister to Spain, 


or Minister to Liberia, or any- 


where else, 


‘Possibly not possibly not. 
Then we'll consider it arranged, 
ars 


all we, my dear senator? 
“T'li do my part.’ 
“Good evenin’, gentlemen. 
Rest assured that the grand old 
tate of Alabama will be honored 
in yieldin’ in so glorious a cause 
this; hor my honored!” 
“Good night 
As he elaborately bowed his way 
out I looked Pliny and Pliny 
looked at me. We both laughed. 
‘All unfinished business is now transacted,” said Pliny. 
“It is. It is; and to-morrow the sovereign will of the 
people will be expressed, and on the day following those to 
whom they have delegated their authority will rise and 
exercise that authority in the patriotic, unselfish, exalted 
nanner for which we have laboriously arranged the details. 
Let's take a drink and go to bed.” 


Pliny Jumped to the 
Bdge of the Stage 
and Swung His Arms 


xvi 
Te convention hall was flag-bedecked and bunting- 
wound until it was all red, white and blue. Pictures of 


former leaders of our party hung in appropriate places on 

e wa sack of the rostrum there was furled a huge 
lag, which was to do its part. The crowd began arriving 
early, f g in the seats behind and on the sides of the 


juare blocked off for the delegates and alternates. A 
great band far up under the roof, at the end of the hall 
opposite the rostrum, played the popular airs of the period. 

rhe seats for the delegates were marked by standards, 
each bearing the name of astate. In front and at the sides 

{ the rostrum were the rows of press seats, filled early with 
Underneath the rostrum there was 
a vast telegraph office, with scores of operators sending 


1A 


the correspond: nt 
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descriptive dispatches to all parts of the 
country, written by the men in the 
press section. The spectators crowded 
gayly in and by eleven o’clock most of 
the seats were filled, except the block to 
be used by the delegates, which made a 
big, rectangular brown splotch in the 
middle, surrounded by the kaleidoscope 
of the spectators. It looked like a dock project- 
ing out into a rippling and gorgeous sea, for the 
dresses and hats of the women gave a multi- 
colored phase to it and the thousands of waving 
fans supplied the undulatory effect. 

The delegates began arriving about half past 
eleven. When a noted party man appeared he 
was applauded if he came alone, so he could be 
recognized, and most of the noted party men 
were extremely careful not to allow their identi- 
ties to be merged in acrowd. They chose their 
entrances for auspicious moments when they 
could be seen, and bowed and smiled to the ap- 
plause that greeted them. At noon the chairman 
of the National Committee rapped for order and the 
priest made his prayer. The chairman introduced the 
Honorable Peter McGrew, who was formally chosen 
temporary chairman and who advanced to the edge of 
the platform, waited for his applause, and proceeded 
to silver-tongue his keynote resonantly. 

Few besides the Honorable Peter, Talbot and myself 
knew that along in the latter half of his speech there 
would occur an eruption which would make the coun- 
try think James Jason Rogers was to be nominated by 
acclamation in justa few minutes. Talbot put a para- 
graph in McGrew’s speech that had the name of Rogers 
in it. The reason for that was this: The first demon- 
stration at a convention is the demonstration that gets 
the publicity. After three or four of these wild hurrahs 
nave been set in motion the reporters are bored, and 
refer to them only casually, but they are fresh and eager 
on their first day, and want copy and picture stuff, and 
they voluminously and enthusiastically describe an episode 
that on the second day wouldn’t get fifty words. 

McGrew rolled out his platitudes, stopping at appropri- 
ate intervals for applause. After half an hour or so he took 
a long breath, squared his shoulders, and shouted: “‘We 
are met here to name a standard bearer who shall lead us 
to glorious victory in November next. Whether our choice 
shall fall on that gallant soldier, eminent statesman, upright 
partisan and commanding figure, James Jason Rogers -” 

Pliny jumped to the edge of the stage and swung his 
arms. Whoop-whoop-whoop-eee-ee-issimus! Away they 
went. Our shouters yipped and yelled. Our delegates 
stood up and cheered. The spectators, liking noise and 
affected by the apparent enthusiasm, joined in vocifer- 
ously. The hall rocked with the clamor of it. The cheers 
rose and fell, rose and fell, died out in one part of the hall 
to be started in another. Ten minutes—fifteen minutes 
seventeen minutes—and it was getting a bit thin. Then 
Pliny fluttered a handkerchief, and up in front of the 
second balcony appeared a woman dressed in vivid red, 
with a red parasol—the reddest parasol I ever saw. She 

leaned over and shrilled: ‘Rogers and Prosperity! 
Rogers and Prosperity! Rogers! Rogers! James J. 
Rogers!”’ And she swung her parasol up and down 
like a baton. 
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In half a minute the crowd had taken up the cadence. 
She waved her parasol— waved it—waved it, making a 
most effective picture. That stimulation prolonged the 
cheering for seven minutes more. Then, as it was dying 
out, the band blared into America and down came the big 
flag with the picture of Rogers on it. That started them 
again. Jepson, who had been sitting quietly in the Iowa 
section, jumped up, jerked the lowa standard from its 
socket, pushed into the center aisle, flourishing the standard 
and yelling like a Comanche. Others took standards. 
Jepson started a parade and the others followed, weaving 
in and out among the delegates and shouting: “ Rogers! 
Rogers! James J. Rogers!” while the woman in red, 
whom Martin had rushed to the rostrum, waved her para- 
sol up and down, up and down, and shrieked in the ecstasy 
of well-simulated excitement. 

That turbulent performance was not the first similar 
demonstration at a convention, of course, but it was the 
first carefully organized spontaneous burst of diagrammed 
enthusiasm that lasted for more than half an hour. It 
worked out in a most gratifying manner. The whole writ- 
ing contingent in the press seats, fresh, eager, needing 
descriptive stuff, for the news had been discounted, wrote 
their journalistic heads off about it. The woman in red was 
the feature. They telegraphed yards about her, describing 
her as the “wife of a well-known Rogers partisan, inter- 
ested equally with her husband in the success of that can- 
didate, ardently for the cause,” who had been overcome by 
her emotions and had impulsively leaped into the arena 
when she could restrain herself no longer; and who rubes- 
cently dominated a most remarkable picture— became the 
‘crimson center of a carnival of clamor,” as one artist in 
words put it. She remembered her lines perfectly when the 
reporters sought her, as they did the minute she reached 
the rostrum. 

We had columns about it in the afternoon papers and 
columns more next morning—acres of slobber—and the 
artists drew pictures of the fascinating and rubefacient 
creature who swayed this great gathering of practical men, 
while the lady writers drowned her with adjectives and 
submerged her with gush. The effect of all this was to 
make the nomination of Rogers seem certain to outsiders, 
for the public fails to discriminate between noise and votes 
ina convention. I began to get telegrams from citizens in 
various parts of the country who had been doubtful but 
now were eager to climb aboard, and who hoped I would 
not be insensible to the fact that they always were with 
me in their hearts, and were at the moment of communica- 
tion cheering lustily for Rogers, Prosperity and Paxton 
especially for Paxton. I told Pliny to give the woman in 
red two hundred dollars. She earned it. 

I never did ask McGrew what the other fellows said to 
him about that Rogers interpolation, for I didn’t care. 
McGrew was left to defend himself; but I learned one 
thing; the Honorable Peter went down to his grave firm 
in the opinion that that demonstration was a tribute to the 
eloquence and dramatic quality of his speech. What it 
really was never oozed into him. The vainest man is a 
professional orator, not even excluding a professional actor, 
which, by the way, is what the professional orator is—an 
actor. 

The Credentials Committee went through the formal 
motions of rehearing some of the contests, and in one case, 
to avoid trouble, gave the seated delegates and the con- 
testants half a vote each; but not until I had been consulted 
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as to whether this concession for harmony would interfere 
with the general result. The Resolutions Committee sat 
all night listening to reformers, radicals, soreheads, graft- 
ers, and many others who had designs on the platform. 
They stuck in everything that seemed to have even a 
remote chance of catching a vote and would not embarrass 
us; but they held rigidly to the text of my parts of it. So 
far as we were concerned, Big Business could combine the 
whole country into a trust and we would be complacent, 
even helpful. 

There was a lot of flubdub, noise and piffle about the 
rest of it, but no deviation from our program. Freeman 
introduced a few wrinkles in Czaring that would have been 
received with loud acclaim at the Tsarskoe Selo. We had 
another big demonstration when the principal nominating 
speech was made for Rogers, Alabama having yielded first 
place to us, a new Minister to Spain thereby coming into 
being. We had the votes. Three hopeless candidates were 
hopelessly put in nomination against us, but we smashed 
them flat. At four-forty o’clock on the afternoon of the 
second day James Jason Rogers became the nominee of his 
party for the presidency, and I called up Robert A. Broad 
on the long-distance telephone. 

“Broad,” I said, “‘ Rogers has just been nominated.” 

“Glad to hear it! Glad to hear it! Congratulate you. 
Good-by.” 

“Hold on!” I shouted, almost loudly enough to be heard 
without a telephone. “ Wait a minute!” 

“Wait a minute? What for? What d’ye want? 
1at d’ye want?” 

‘I am coming to see you in a few days.”’ 
“What for? Rogers is nominated, ain’t he?” 
“Yes; but he isn’t elected. And I want to see you.” 
“Huh!” I heard. “Huh! Huh!” Then he hung up the 

receiver. 

About all that was left was the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion. 1 was in favor of allowing the convention to decide 
that, thinking the delegates might have some united 
opinion on the subject, but the rest of my organization 
would not consent. They said I must finish the job. 

There were half a dozen candidates. The first rule that 
applies in selecting a candidate for Vice President is that 
he must be right geographically. If he has money, that is 
an added attraction. As Rogers came from the West, we 
must pick a man from some doubtful state in the East. 
Old Cato Enders, who never overlooked an opportunity, 
had a candidate. 

“T think,” said Cato to me, “inasmuch as you have 
named the candidate for President, I should have a say 
about second place.” 

“Who's your man?” I asked. 

“Dickson. He’s right politically, he’s right geograph- 
ically, and I have positive assurances he will contribute 
liberally for the honor.” 

“* How liberally?” 

“Oh, very liberally.” 

“Be definite. Will he give half a million?” 

“No! He'll give a hundred thousand.” 

‘Not enough.” 

“Two hundred thousand.’ 


Huh! 
\ 
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“That's more like it 
organization?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Good afternoon, senator. I am very busy just now 

Old Cato glared balefully at me as he went out. For 
three hours I canvassed the claims of various aspirants 
Then old Cato came back. “‘Would a hundred and fifty 
thousand be any inducement—the money to go to the 
treasurer of the National Committee?” he asked. 

“Enders,” I said, “I suppose I shouldn't mind a holdout 
of fifty thousand for your state organization. You give 
Janes the hundred and fifty thousand by midnight and I'll 
name Dickson.” 

Janes reported that he had the money, and next day 
Dickson was nominated in a perfunctory, 
not attended by half the delegates. The new National 
Committee was selected, and that night 1 was named as its 
chairman, which put the campaign in my hands. I left for 
New York the next day and stopped off to see Rogers. He 
was calm and complacent. 
had received its due reward 


And who'll get the money — your 


life ISS SPSSIOT 


He seemed to think that virtue 


xvVilr 
| ipa ce the treasurer of the National Committee, was 
© an interesting person 
like a deacon, 


He looked like a butler, talked 
dressed like an undertaker, and could twist 
the reluctant dollar out of the coy contributor with more 
unction and less mercy than any politician I have ever 
known. He had no compassion. When he went out after 
campaign funds he didn’t come back until he had secured 
campaign funds. He knew politics backward, had a card 
index of the men who had derived benefits from either our 
party’s legislation or lack of it, and he 
He was honest, accounted for every penny, and had his 
only joy in life when he was running a multimillionaire 
through the wringer. 
discretion, and as safe as a church. He never told any 
thing and he never overlooked anybody. He tapped his 
sources scientifically. He made Federal employees give 
their percentages. He was death on postmasters. He was 
a most valuable adjunct. 

I insisted that Rogers must remain in his home city. | 
gave him some clerks and stenographers, and put Talbot 
on guard over him to see that he was not annoyed and that 
he did not annoy. | had no idea of letting Rogers go cam 
paigning, though I knew he loved it. 
home city, telling him it was much more dignified to stay 
there and receive people than to go out and be received 
I promised him that later in the campaign he might pos 
sibly go to some of the big cities and spe ak; 
I knew he protested inwardly, he acquiesced gravely but 
pleasantly and stayed right there. 

I made preparation to establish my headquarters and 
then we marked time, waiting for the opposition. They 
renominated their man. That made the issue 
a clean-cut one between us. Rogers stood for 
the return to the protective principle, and our 
opponents were pat on tariff-for-revenue-only 
Money was plentiful. I had an ejaculatory 
session with Broad and he provided a second 


was remorseless 


He was quiet, secretive, discreet as 


I glued him to his 


and, though 







million, but I observed that he 
tied some strings on this in the 


vay of conditions to be met and 




















She Leaned Over 

and Shrilted 
“Regers! Regerst 

James J. Regers!** 


mentioned 


these requirements to interested 


Rogers, but he wasn't 


He was preparing his speech of acceptance, and that Was a 
masterpiece. It was as universal as daylight; and though 
vas committal it was also noncommittal 

It stood for what we stood for, but it gave no offense to 
any person who might desire to stand with us 
quent and emphatic; con 


tisan and propitiatory; 


‘ 


It was elo 
iliatory and convincing; par- 
held out hope to the oppressed 
but did not condemn their oppressors; juggled with the 
asses and the masses and kept them both in the air 


expertly; was conservatively radical and radically con 
servative; absolved all enemies of the party and blessed all! 
ends. It was a wonder! After I heard that speech I was 
re that James Jason Rogers would be a useful President, 
ry useful President indeed— provided [ could use him 
hat consideration was of the future. My present job 
was to elect him. Before my time National Committees 
spent a million dollars or so in a presidential campaign 

and were lucky to get that much to spend 
disposed of almost a million in my preliminaries, and I had 
another million credit and the hundred and fifty thousand 
of Dickson's. We totted up. With the first lot Janes 
secured I had roughly about a million and a half with 
which to begin operations. Begin is right. I had no idea 
of restricting myself to that sum or anything like that sum 


‘ 
i 


I had already 


I knew the only way I could win was by educating the 
people. They already had their primary instruction, and 
I determined to establish a university, with a full course 
and shove the entire proletariat through in the five months 
I had for active work. 

Organizing was easy. All 1 had to do was to increase the 
size of the units of the machine I had used for nominating 
purposes. I expanded my publicity bureau ten times, and 
put half of it in the Eastern headquarters and half of it in 
the Western. I tightened my grip on the news 
papers and I went into the market for every 
available additional medium of publicity I 
spent days and days listening to grafters of all 
man who 
Rogers 


sorts who had schemes, ranging from a 





wanted to project the magic words * 
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Paying the War Debts 


= FE European belligerents, excluding the Balkan States, 
owed over twenty-five billion dollars when war was 
declared. If fighting continues to midsummer this will 
certainly be increased to seventy-five or eighty billions, 
with an annual interest charge round four billions. How 
will they stand it? Various experts have recently studied 
the problem and suggest two ways: 

First, by cheap money—that is, by virtually abandon- 
ng the gold standard; making silver redemption money 
equally with gold and keeping in circulation a great quan- 
tity of paper currency. This would make high prices. If 
wheat is worth a dollar a bushel it takes five bushels of it 
to pay five per cent interest on a hundred dollars. If it is 
worth a dollar and a quarter a bushel only four bushels are 
required to pay the same interest. With high prices pro- 
ducers can bear the interest burden more easily. This 
applies to labor, for wages usually rise along with commod- 
ity prices. So one expedient would be to give the bond- 
holder only three or four bushels of wheat instead of the 
five he would get on a strict gold basis. 

Another resource is taxation. So far as the bonds are 
in the hands of rich men, a heavily graded income tax can 
draw back into the public treasury much of the interest 
the bondholder draws out. A heavily graded inheritance 
tax would be more effectual still, for whenever a rich man 
died it would probably slice off from his estate an amount 
equal to his holdings of government bonds, 

There is the further resource of plain repudiation; but 
it seems likely that by skillful management the balance 
ean be dressed through price inflation and taxation. The 
final effect on the well-to-do bondholder will be a good 
deal the same as though his bonds had been repudiated; 
but the softer method will not outrage his feelings or upset 
the country’s credit system. 


Following Public Opinion 


HERE is no doubt at all as to how opinion in this coun- 

try reacted to the war in the first instance. ‘‘ Keep out 
of it!’ was the word on everybody’s lips. If ever a repre- 
sentative government had unequivocal sailing orders from 
the sovereign public it was then. The President has been 
industriously keeping out of it ever since, and, broadly 
speaking, he seems to have pleased hardly anybody. 
Colonel Roosevelt would have had him protest against 
the invasion of Belgium. Colonel Bryan would have had 
him moderate the Lusitania note and order Americans to 
keep off ships flying belligerent flags. There are two spe- 
cifie criticisms. The others are mainly of an indefinite 
nature. Though Americans were perishing on torpedoed 
boats, he merely ‘“‘made phrases."’ Just how he could pre- 
sent this Government's demands on another government 
without embodying them in phrases is not specified. He 
only “wrote notes.” 

rrue, the notes secured from Germany and Austria a 
declaration that unarmed, unresisting merchant ships 
would not be attacked without due warning and due pro- 
vision for safety of passengers and crew, which was the 
only contention, To accomplish this purpose by use of the 
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pen, however, is held rather contemptible. The only alter- 
native to the pen in such cases is the sword. The national 
purpose having been accomplished by the pen no critic 
would have had Mr. Wilson resort to the sword. Yet many 
critics are profoundly dissatisfied. 

The first view shows public opinion responding to the 
shock of war with a practically unanimous demand for 
strict neutrality. The second view—a year and a half 
later—shows a considerable section of it, especially along 
the Atlantic seaboard, churned into a wrathy foam. It 
does not know exactly what it wants, but is thoroughly 
convinced it wants something different from what it has. 


The Inflation Habit 


HE danger in the present situation, say the ablest crit- 

ics, is that we shall get inflated. A billion dollars or 
so of idle money is lying round—national banks alone 
recently reporting nine hundred millions of excess reserve. 
As a dollar of reserve money is good for four or five dollars 
of credit, this means banks could lend four or five billions 
more. If it is borrowed to buy stocks, bonds, farms, cot- 
tages, ingrain carpets, overcoats, cookstoves, and so on, we 
shall probably become inflated. Prices will go up. Then 
Europe will stop buying here and begin selling. Prices will 
go down and we shall deflate painfully. That, in a general 
way, is the process the critics have in mind, and they can 
point to the melancholy fact that, on a broad view, it is 
always happening. 

It is not particularly the fault of the currency system, 
for the increase in the country's stock of money last year 
was wholly in gold. It is not the fault of any particular 
institution or of any special set of people. When inflation 
occurs it is the fault of pretty much everybody who is in a 
position to command credit at all. Farmers, infected by 
a spirit of agricultural optimism, buy more land; book- 
keepers take a chance on a couple of lots in the new sub- 
division; their wives respond to the general buoyancy by 
refurnishing the front bedroom on the installment plan. 
All these contribute as much to it according to their means 
as the gentlemen in Wall Street. 

We have the inflation habit. It has made the country 
rich—and at times very miserable. The number of men 
who live habitually at the last notch in their belts, and 
then just a little more, is positively great. Anybody whose 
quick assets are not at least fifty per cent ahead of his 
current liabilities is inflated. If your monthly bills are a 
hundred dollars and you have not a hundred and fifty of 
free cash in the bank you are in a position where a jolt will 
upset you. 


Parks for Posterity 


PRIME object in establishing the National Parks was 

to preserve their scenic attractions for future genera- 
tions. They have been managed pretty exclusively to that 
end. The scenery is all there for future generations to 
enjoy. But scenery does not wear out with use, like cloth- 
ing. The big travel to the San Francisco Exposition was 
only one of many signs that this generation has a lively 
interest in it; and not even Yellowstone Park has been 
made as available for present inspection as it might have 
peen, 

The trouble is that the National Parks, properly speak- 
ing, have not been managed at all. There has been no 
proper machinery for managing them. Each has been 
treated as a separate thing. The broad problems that 
affect all of them pretty much alike have never been 
handled as a whole. No expert staff has ever been available 
to handle them. The bill now before Congress for a 
National Park Service would remedy this at an expense 
that is trifling in view of the importance of the parks. The 
present situation is essentially that of a city with a dozen 
splendid but largely undeveloped parks, each of them 
under a separate management, which had to wrestle with 
the problems of that particular park as best it could with- 
out reference to any of the others. Of course no city would 
tolerate any such absurd arrangement. It would imme- 
diately establish a park board or bureau to manage all the 
parks codérdinately. 

That is precisely what the National Park Service Bill 
proposes to accomplish for the National Parks. The wis- 
dom of this plan is so self-evident that no room is left for 
argument; in fact, the obstacle is not based on argument. 
It is based merely on inertia. Presidents, Secretaries of the 
Interior, and virtually all those who have really examined 
the subject favor unified management. Congress has 
simply put it off. 

Let Congress do it now. 


Our Poor Condition 


E DO not recall a time when the United States was 
more criticized and commiserated at home than it is 
at present. As a sign of mental unrest this may be encour- 
aging, for mental unrest is often a useful condition. But 
the particular reasons for it are rather obscure. There is 
no need to remind you of what you see when you look 
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across the Atlantic. The broad aspects of the view are 
fairly familiar. When you look on this side you see a large 
number of people toddling about their day’s work in as 
high a degree of peace and security as any human society 
has yet achieved, with the largest measure of actual, essen- 
tial liberty that ever was known among men, and, on the 
whole, in the highest state of material prosperity that has 
yet been reached anywhere. 

We think it within the facts to say that, whatever any 
individual man or woman wants to do—from inviting a 
friend to dinner, and having the dinner, on up to inviting 
his soul into any sort of high enterprise—he has, broadly 
speaking, the freest chance to do it here that has ever been 
known. Such is the net result to this writing of the Amer- 
ican system. The net result to this writing of the European 
system is what you see in the newspaper headlines every 
day. 

Positively, no doubt, our condition is poor and vile; but 
comparatively it is not so bad. 


Speculation 


ROBABLY the United States is less addicted to gam- 

bling than it used to be. That is a broad assumption for 
which exact proof is necessarily lacking; but we do not be- 
lieve the notion of getting rich quick, with ne more effort 
than that involved in a lucky guess, is as prevalent as it 
formerly was. The riotous outburst of speculative activity 
in war shares last year might be cited as evidence to the 
contrary. 

It is true that stocks valued at nearly thirteen billion 
dollars were bought on the New York Exchange in 1915, 
against less than four billions the year before. But back 
in 1901 trade in stocks exceeded twenty billions. Since 
1901 the country's bank clearings have increased sixty per 
cent. Take that as a rough measure of the country’s busi- 
ness. In 1901 the stock trade was over one-sixth of the 
clearings. Last year it was one-fourteenth. Of course 
1901 was a big stock year, yet it was exceeded in 1905 
and 1906. 

Probably there is less inclination toward gambling and 
more toward slower and surer methods. 


Reform for Banks 


HE Comptroller of the Currency recommends twelve 

amendments to the National Bank Act, with a view to 
minimizing the danger of bank failures. But a reform of 
the banking system more important than any he recom- 
mends could easily be accomplished—to wit, by abolishing 
the office of comptroller of the currency. 

There is no longer any good reason for that office. The 
Federal Reserve Board is vested with power to examine 
member banks and require reports from them. It can per- 
form those duties better than the comptroller can. He is 
always a political appointee, with a limited tenure of office 
His contact with the banking system, then, is comparatively 
brief and incidental. His successor may hold views and 
establish policies quite different from his. 

The Federal Reserve Board is a continuing body. Its 
other functions will make it in time an intimate part of the 
banking system. Banks will have the habit of looking to 
it pretty much as they look to their own clearing-house 
associations. The most efficient bank examination in the 
country, we believe, is that exercised by the clearing-house 
associations in large cities. It enlists the hearty coépera- 
tion of sound bankers. It is inside and less liable to be 
fooled than an examination from the outside, happening 
once in six months or so. 

The Reserve Board can perform the duties of the comp- 
troller’s office better and probably more cheaply than the 
comptroller can. 


Turning the Corner 


T IS excessively humiliating, both to statesmanship and 

to journalism—which are theoretically doing the steer- 
ing—that our troubles mostly cure themselves, so far as 
they get cured at all. For many months, up to about 
September last, the railroad system had been in a lan- 
guishing state. Many and eloquent were the appeals to do 
something about it. Nothing was done about it—until 
the invalid gave a groan and a yawn, got out of bed, and 
started up the road like a thoroughbred in the home 
stretch. 

Since about September railroad earnings have been 
climbing in a manner that, to the best of our recollection, 
is entirely without precedent in the country’s history. Two 
great systems recently reported gains of a hundred per 
cent in net earnings for a month. Probably the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's report, not yet available, will 
show that the roads of the country, as a whole, gained a 
hundred million dollars net in November and December. 

This means more railroad building, more buying of 
materials, more employment of labor, and finally higher 
wages. It is one of the best signs of sound prosperity. So 
far as leadership anywhere is concerned, it just happened 
of itself. 
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THE INN 


HE preliminary tom-toms have been beaten, 
the preliminary war whoops whooped, the 
preliminary predictions predicted, the pre- 
liminary guff guffed; and Washington has now settled isone manin this country, and a man of considerable impor 
down to the real, serious business that is the object of the 
meeting. That business, as the Democrats hold it, is to country at war, not alone in terms of to-day or of 1 
pass such legislation and do such things as will aid in th« 
election of their man as President this fall, and thus con- not grasped, and apparently cannot grasp, the thou 





tance in a directing sense, who thinks of war and thi 


November, but in terms of ten years from now. They have 


ugnt t! at 


tinue themselves in power; and, as the Republicans see it, it may be there is something of more importance to the 


is tomake that Democratic enterprise as difficult as possible. 
The piff of the piffle has cleared away to some extent, that important thing is not the exci 
albeit there will be plenty of political posing, parading, people at the present moment, or 


Republic than the temporary emotions of to-day, and that 





posturing and punk, and the windjammers will jam the moment, but the matured thought, not only of our peopk 


wind for hours without end; but the men on the inside, but of the world, ten or twenty years from now, or a | 
who will have most to say concerning the final shaping of dred. The war urgers are for letting the future take 


legislation and policies, have now a rather clear idea of of itself. There are others— notably one other— who hav 


what they want to do, what they will try to do, and some an idea, and a well-defined one, that the future is deserving 


intimations of what they can do. Also, there is a definite of some consideration 
program in mind in the White House; and, all in all, the tion, and whether it deserves it or not will be left for that 


Anyhow, it is to have considera 


plans are in terms subject, of course, to future exigencies very future to determin 


and to necessary compromises, and to such pulling and 


hauling as cannot be avoided. 


Emotion minus responsibility produces noise 


The leaders expect that pally; but emotion plus responsibility may make disaster 
Congress will be in session until midsummer at least, and It is seemingly incomprehensible to the war u 
possibly until September. The things that are in mind will any person could be so altruistica 


take time to do. There are many rough places to be or in government as to have an eye for anything but the 


smoothed out and a considerable number of rough necks. 


main and immediate chance. There is not a war shouter ir 


To begin at the beginning, which always is a good place this country who is unbiased enough of vision to see farther 
to begin, there will be no war—that is to say, there will be ahead than the presidential election next fall; but there 


no war, so far as this country is concerned, on any entering are some people—not many, but a few—who hold that 


u 


a 


basis at present apparent or at present conceivable. The the future status of the country and the matured thought 
United States will not go to war with Austria, or with of our people, and of the world, should not be considered 
Germany, or with England, or with any other European negligible quantities, even in these perfervid days. 


country whatsoever. Furthermore, 


the United States 


The howl that arose in politically interested quarter 


will not go to war either in or for or against Mexico. The over the sinking of the Persia has subsided to some extent, 


President of the United States will see to that. 


and will probably be renewed should there be another 


The war urgers may as well quit, unless they can bring similar event; but, for the information of all concerned, 


stronger pressure to bear than they have brought, or unless it may be said that that how! made absolutely 


I i 


o Impre 


some utterly great disaster of war-producing size over- sion on any responsible person, and that facts constitute 
whelms us; and it must be both great and disastrous in the only commodity dealt with or to be dealt with ir 
the full sense of the terms to involve us in a resort toarms. crises of that kind, no matter how loud the yowls may be. 

The difficulty with the war urgers, as their activities and A few times, in the early days of this affair, some things 
urgings are viewed in responsible quarters, is that they were done under emotional stress, and those usually 


mostly have political motives, 
and that they think only concern- 
ing to-day and rarely consider to- 
morrow. Of course any person 
who has any acquaintance with 
Washington methods realizes 
that the ranting in the Senate and 
the House by the Republicans, 
after the killing of Americans by 
bandits, was largely political and 
engaged in as a political device to 
make trouble for the majority, 
he Democrats. That is all there 
was to that. Not Mr. Borah nor 
Mr. Gallinger nor Mr. Smoot nor 
Mr. Lodge, nor any of the rest of 
them, wants to rush headlong 
into war with Mexico or with any 
other country, or to proceed 
slowly into such a state. What 
they do want is to embarrass the 
majority; and they can do that, 
for they, being in the minority, 
have no responsibilities. They 
are politicians talking politics. 


The War Urgers 
l ISMISSING these and future 


similar demonstrations by 
partisans, the statement may be 
repeated that this country is not 
going to war with anybody. The 
thing that escapes most of the 
war protagonists and the jingoes 
and the yawpers about the honor 
of the country and the assaults 
on the integrity of the dear old 
flag, and the thing that especially 
and entirely escapes the partisan 
yammerers in the Congress, is 
that any man in power can by 
any possibility think of war, and 
this country at war, in any per- 
spective save the perspective of 
to-day, or at most in the perspec- 
tive of the presidential election 
next fall. 
They do not and cannot assimi- 
late the idea that possibly there 
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R ANGLE 


By Samuel G. Blythe vex'i.2 nae ewe 





basis 


as | have said, a consideration from other angles 


than the angle of the immediate present. Let it be set 
down that the two certain things in our governmenta 
are that ti country will not enter the Europear 

in any way, on any basis that is now disce die, and 
that this country will not go to war in, for or about Mexice 
It must be understood, of course, that something epocha 
might come which would change this situation; but it car 
” put this wa) Nothing that has occurred has pull us 
war, and if future events are similar to those of the 

ast nothing will occur that can pull us into war. We are 


ng to keep out 


Take Mexico; for Mexico is the howling point at the 
hour this is written—-the vehicle of outcry —the partisaz 
horrible example Admitting that we have not been very 
fortunate in Mexico since this trouble began, there is no 
ntention of repeating former mistakes. It was a mistake 

» go to Vera Cruz as we did go—an emotional mistake 

ngo mistake; and it was a bigger mistake not to stay 
re after we had gone. Nobody | know is making any 
apologies for such mistakes as that and all are grimly tak- 
ing their medicine; but it will be found that there is no 


" 


disposition to make other and similar mistak 


No Jingoes Need Apply 


. WOULD require an army of at least two hundred and 
fifty thousand, and most likely five hundred thousand, 
men to deal effectively with Mexico if we did go in there 
on any pretext whatsoever; and, once in, it is not likely we 
should get out in a very long time. We have not an army of 
five hundred thousand men and we could not raise an army 
of five hundred thousand men on a Mexican incentive in a 
year. It would take another year to equip and train such 
an army Nobody knows how long that army would b« 
employed. Furthermore, the minute we went into Mexico 
all our Pan-American labors would go by the board: and 
there are other and vital reasons that need not be deve loped 
here. Those Il have given are minor ones. The sum of the 
Mexican business is, as it stands when I write this, that 
this country is not going to war 
with Mexico; that all efforts to 














Counting Them Out 





force intervention in Mexico will 
} be resisted to the utmost unless 
something epochal occurs; and 
that is all there is to it. Further- 
more— and this is something that 
escapes the war urgers—even if 
we were going to war with Mexico, 
or in Mexico, the attitude of this 
Government toward that war 
or intervention would of necessity 
be precisely the attitude which 
has evoked so much criticism 
The United States would not 
blustering into Mexico, or bully 
ing into Mexico, but would hold 
off until the latest possible mo- 





ment, and not go until forced. If 
irresistibly forced that is another 
matter. Nothing that has yet 
occurred has that qualit 

I set these facts down as the 


general policy of this Administra 
tion toward war, with the full 
knowledge that some specific 


thing 


nay happen which will 
sweep this policy into the dust 
heap. However 
does happen-—and it probably 


intil that thing 


will not war is the last extrem- 
ity. War urgers cannot frighter 
or taunt or drive or coax thi 
Administration into war Only 


facts can do that, and epochal 


fact some tremendous thing 
I'he going to war because jingot 
want it, or because partisar 


seeking to make partisan dif 
ties, insincerely urge it, or be- 


cause interested persons demand 








it, or for any other reason than a 
vital one—a vital, national one 
is not on the program That i 
the situation as it exists wh 
this is written 

The leaders in Congress, know- 
ing this, are making their plat 
accoral There ha Deer 
avreemert on the most i rtant 
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| of its proponents. 





| in the House; 
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matter of the session, which is the provid- 
ing of additional revenues for the increase 
in our defense that shall be the outcome of 
all the wrangling and compromise which 
must ensue before a decision is made. There 
are half a hundred plans, probably a hun- 
dred, ranging from another revision of the 
tariff, which has its supporters even among 
Democrats, to a bond issue. The revenue 
end of the program is in a mess. 

The trouble is with the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Democratic majority in 
the Senate is large and stable, and the 
leaders there are confident that, as soon as 
the right decisions are made, the Senate, 
probably after long debate, will adopt the 
accepted plan, so far as circumstances will 
admit. There is so much fixing and smooth- 
ing out, and contriving, and bringing back 
to line, and ameliorating, and justifying, 
and bludgeoning, and coaxing, and cajoling 
and hammering to be done that it will be 
many weeks before anything like a coherent 
plan is adopted. The difficulties are so 
great that the leaders have in mind the 
combining of the revenue features with the 
preparedness program, making the two in- 
terlocking and putting the combination up 
to the Congress; thus, they hope, getting a 
whip hand not only over the opposition 
but also forcing the revenue dissenters, 
who are not opposed to the general scheme 
of preparedness, to take the prescribed dose 
in one swallow. 

It is the plan to put the preparedness and 
the revenue for it on one bill, or two, as 
riders—the army preparedness on the army 
appropriation bill, and the naval prepared- 
ness and the revenue for it on the naval 
bill—and say to the Congress: Here they 
are, and what are you going to do with 
them? As it is planned to arrange this, it 
will be impossible to defeat the revenue 
items without defeating the preparedness 
for which that revenue wil! provide, whether 
the revenue methods please or not. It 


| shows how desperate the revenue situation 
| is, not because taxable resources are not 


available, but because there is such a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the sort of taps 
to be made. 

The question of retaining the tax on 
sugar, which was hinted at in the Presi- 
dent’s address to the Congress and has been 
fully discussed, is a vexatious one. Some 
of the leaders are in favor of le etting sugar 
remain in its tariff situation as provided in 
the Underwood Bill, at present in force, and 


| fixing an internal revenue tax on sugar, thus 
| whipping the obstreperous devil round the 
| stump. 


The probabilities are that there 
will be a strong attempt made to provide 
for the bulk of the increased expenditures 


| by revising upward the income taxes on the 


incomes of greater size. There is much op- 
position to lowering the taxable unit to two 
thousand dollars, or to any sum below its 


present exemption point. 


Army and Navy Plans 


The Colonial Army scheme has few friends 
in Congress and is likely to die on the hands 
The increase and devel- 
opment of the militia has some support. 
The truth of it is that the project —any proj- 
ect—for a much-increased army has little 
favor, especially in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There is weak enthusiasm 
among the people for a much larger army, 
and consequently there is no enthusiasm 
among the legislators. When Congress as- 
sembled, and for a few months before, it 
seemed that there would be small difficulty 
in providing for a larger standing army; 
but it soon became apparent, when senti- 
ment. began to crystallize, that our people, 
and especially our people of the Middle 
West, do not favor a large standing army. 
Hence, the gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who must go out for reélection 
this fall withdrew and revised their opinions, 
and a big army has no friends. 

The Administration sensed this and put 
out its Colonial Army compromise; but 


| that was held to be the subterfuge it is, and 
| the Colonial Army has few 


ver friends than a 
large standing army of regulars. Any way 
you look at it, the project for increasing the 


| army will have hard sledding in the Con- 


gress, and especially in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Ears are acutely to the ground 
and an army is not hoo me 
as those patriots view it, half so much as 
their individual returns to the House at the 
forthcoming elections. 

There will be many fantastic army 
schemes proposed ; and the sentiment in Con- 


| gress ranges between advocacy of a stand- 


ing organization of two million men and 
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the opinion, expressed by some extreme | 
pacifists, that two constables and a water 
boy would be about enough. However, 
most of those who will provide for what- 
ever sort of army is provided are not im- 
pressed with the idea that we need a big 
one, and the legislation undoubtedly will 
take that shape. 

The probabilities are that the Congress 
will be more generous in its naval increases. 
Though the army in greater form has not 
many friends, there is a general consent to 
build up an efficient navy, and the advo- 
cates of greater increases than have been 
the rule are much encouraged over the out- 
look. There is a disposition to accept the 
increases outlined by Secretary Daniels as 
about what we need; and, though there 
will be much pother over the details, the 
leaders are of the opinion that what will | 
come out of the box ultimately, after the 
compromises are ail made and the naval 
experts are satisfied—the Congress has 
many naval experts, you understand—will 
be a provision for a satisfactory increase 
and the outlining of a suitable and adequate 
program. | 

So they will pound along in both wings | 
of the Capitol on these and allied topics, | 
with revenues as the sore spot, until a day | 
when there will come an explosion that will 
rattle all the glass in the building, provided 
the plans that were being perfected in mid- 
January are carried out. They are nursing 
a sensation—those leaders. They have a 
surprise in the incubator. 


The Nation's Sore Toe 


Numerous attempts have been made and 
are being made to cast adrift the Philip- 
pines, and certain feelers already have been 
prepared and introduced in addition to the 
regular independence bill and the resolu- 
tion of Senator Clarke, of Arkansas, which 
in itself was the first of the real feelers, and 
which was vigorously discussed when the 
Philippine Bill was up in January, but 
which had not been disposed of at the time 
this was written. 

There is in the Congress, or rather among 
the Democratic leaders, a well-developed 
and constantly increasing desire to get rid 
of that impeding archipelago—a desire 
which amounts almost to an obsession—to 
cut the islands loose, give the natives their 
immediate independence or near-immediate 
independence, and to absolve this Republic 
from all further connection with the little 
_— brothers save that as kindly wishers- 
well, 

So, whatever happens to the Clarke reso- 
lution, the event of its success or failure will 
not alter the determination of the men who 
want to lose the Philippines to lose them, 
and the work of shaping the majority in the 
Congress for just that enterprise will con- 
tinue. The final plan will have a resem- 
blance to Senator Clarke’s plan, in that it 
will instruct the President to negotiate 
with all interested Powers treaties that 
shall guarantee to the Filipinos an undis- 
turbed chance for five years after the ratifi- 
cation of the treaties for proving up on 
their capacity for self-government. It will 
be requested that all nations which may 
desire to include the Philippines in their 
colonial possessions shall not take steps so 
to include them until the Filipinos have 
shown what they can do. Special attention 
is to be paid to getting Japan to consent to 
this. 

There was a disposition, not fully devel- 
oped at the time this was written, to make 
the term twenty years or some other pe- 
riod; but, no matter what the fate of that 
resolution may be or how the bill may re- 
solve itself, unless the immediate sloughing 
off of the Philippines is arranged for, these 
leaders intend to continue their efforts to 
get rid of them, and later in the season to 
try again. They consider the Philippines 
our national sore toe; and, though they 
hope the Clarke resolution, or its amend- 
ments, may help them, they will not be 
content until the toe is amputated. 

If, perchance, it is not possible to negoti- 
ate such treaties as are desired, safeguard- | 
ing the Philippines for a short term of 
years, then it is in the minds of these lead- 
ers to instruct the President to make such 
arrangements as he may be able to make 
for the protection of the islands from na- 
tions that may desire them—though there | 
seems to be no wild outcry for them—and 
cut them adrift anyhow. In short, it is the 
policy of these leaders to kiss the Filipinos | 
a fond good-by whether the Filipinos want 
that parting kiss or not, wish them a pleas- 
ant journey, and provide no facilities for ' 
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their return to the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes. 

The determination to get out of the Phil- 
ippines, which has had for its talking point 
the independence of that people, has been 
in the minds of many men for a long time. 
They consider the Philippines an encum- 
brance, a weak point in any scheme of de- 
fense we may have, a very bad investment; 
and they are radically for radical action. 
This inner determination was the basis for 
the acrimonious discussion between Secre- 
tary Garrison and Mr. Taft, and has been 
strong in the minds of many statesmen for 
a long time. There have been various po- 
litical declarations about independence for 
the Filipinos “‘when ready,” and that sort 
of thing, and many bills and resolutions 
having that ecstatic benefit for them have 
been introduced and discussed. The discus- 
sion in mid-January was a sample of that 

The real phase of it is that, no matter 
what may be the outcome of the discussion 
in the first weeks of the session of Congress, 
the men who are behind the plan will press 
their project, and if there is any way by 
which it can be brought about they will 
have the amputation of the sore toe pro 
gressed as far, at least, as the preparation of 
the patient for the anmsthetic. They may 
get a mild or a long-term provision, but 
they will not stop with that. They want 
an immediate operation and they will con- 
tinue working to that end. If they have 
their way the little brown brothers will 
soon be paddling their own canoes, the mil 
lions and millions of money spent there by 
this Governme nt will be charged off to loss 
the men who died there wiil be considered 
as martyrs to a mistaken notion of expar 
sion, and the Americans who have invested 
there will be condoled with politely 

There is a disposition among some ¢ f the 
stronger men in the Congress to devise 
some plan whereby the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall be put in what the 
Congress considers its proper place—that 
is, as an arm of the Government at least not 
more than on a par with the Congress, in 
stead of the dominating influence it is 
‘These men say that the Supreme Court has 
arrogated to itself powers that were not 
contemplated under the Constitution; and 
that by presuming, as it does, to pass on the 
constitutionality of laws passed by the Cor 
gress, thereby making those laws v: 
invalid, it has arrogated to itself a pos tior 





id or 


that was not contemplated and i highly 
u idesirable. 
These men argue that until the time of 


the Dred Scott decision the Supreme Court 
had invoked no such powers, and that it 
always follows the indications given by the 
people. They say there has been for years 
a growing congressional resentment to the 
oligarchic attitude assumed by the Court, 
and that it would not be at all improbabk 
if this Congress should adopt a resolution 
putting the Court in its proper constitu 
tional place, and declaring it, by means of 
that resolution, as not superior to the Cor 

gress, where, by virtue of its practice, it 
tacitly held itself and where it demands to 
be held. 

There is no defined plan to do this. It 
one of the things that is a constant basis for 
inside discussion, and it would not be sur 
prising if some brave person should try to 
get the temper of the Congress on the mat 
ter one of these days. When that is tried, if 
it is tried, there will be another explosion; 
but these are explosive days, and no person 
need be surprised if this one comes along 


Congenital Cold Feet 


Presidential politics, of course, will be the 
main and actuating impulse and motive for 
all legislation, albeit the men who are thi 
ing of abandoning the Philippines and of re 
buking the Supreme Court do not think so 
much in terms of party politics as they do 
in terms of national politics. The Senate 
contains on the Republican side five can 
didates for the Presidential nominatior 
Weeks, Cummins, Borah, Sherman, and 
Smith, of Michigan, with several who con- 
sider themselves as the proper sort of ma- 
terial for compromise junctures— very dark, 
dark horses, so to say. The Democrats in 
the Senate seem reconciled to the renom- 
ination of the President, and it is not at al 
probable that the maneuverings of Mr 
Bryan will have any effect on their support 

It is the House that is running wild. 
There is a Democratic majority of but 
twenty-five in the House—which is not 
many in a total membership of four hun- 
dred and thirty-five; and of the two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight Democrats, about 


— a 
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eighty are running wild at present on pre- 


paredness, revenues, pork and arious 
other pretexts. The c} disturbing factor 
over the plans of the leaders who really 
want to be of service to Mr. Wilson is the 
attitude of Representative Kitchin, who, 
because of his position as floor leader, act 
as referee, and who is not at all tractabk 

Politics in Washington jigs up and down 


Pennsylvania Avenue, between the Capitol 
and the White House, and thinks its jigging 
shakes the when really it merel 
wears out the shoes of the jiggers. The idea 
that actuates a good many of the Hous« 
rebellious ones is that it is up to them to 
counteract individually what they interpret 
as a national trend, when, in reality, it 
mostly a local and Washington or New Y ork 
incident — that is, the intense introspective 
view in Washington is likely to influence 
men who stay in it too long 
Now there is no doubt that, as Wast 
ton conceives it, this Mexican business and 
some other things have caused a slump in 
the popularity of the President, which the 
friends of the President recognize, and for 
which they are thankful on the ground that 
better to have that slump now than 
later. Cold feet are congenital to Washing- 
ton and epidemic 


times. 


nation, 


in the Congress at stated 


The Bryan-Clark Yarn 


One can hear in Washington from Demo- 
crats definitive stories of how the German 
vote is a total loss, and no insurance; how 
the Catholic vote is gone beyond recall; 
how the pacifist vote has evaporated be 
cause Mr. Wilson is too militaristic; how 
the militaristic vote has vanished because 
he is too pacific; how th 
lost because there must b« : 
American vote is gone because h« 
has not been American enough; how the 
foreign vote will not come to him because 
he has been too patriotic; how the hyphe 
condemnation of 
nonhyphens feel that he 
has been too weak and flabby in dealing 
with the hyphenates—-and thus and so 
And on top of all this William 
Bryan has left him flat 

Naturally all this has produced its pro- 
portion of cold-footed brethren. Mal of 
these are operating in the House and a few 
in the Senate, and a favorite medium for 
their operations is the one-term plank in 
the Baltimore Platform, which it is believed 
Mr. Bryan also has up his sleeve. They 
shudder to think of the tremendous 
of protest that would sweep 
country if any single inhibition or pledge or 
statement or hint in that long document 
hould be trespassed on. It is held to be in 
the nature of a sacred obligation between 
the party, as represented in convention, 
and the nominee—so held for purposes of 
obstruction and for purposes of personal 
use and usufruct 

W herefore there has been observed a sort 
of combination of the cold-feet brethrer 


e business vote 
additional tax 
how the 


nates resent his drastic 


them; how the 


Jennings 


wave 


across the 


and the story goes that they had desigr 
on Champ Clark and were of the mind to 
approach him and ask him to hold himself 


in readiness to grab the standard should it 
not be wise to ir an t it again to Mr. W 
son. Then came the further yarn that M1 
Bryan had this aa idea in mind and had 
sent emissaries to Mr. Clark himself, which 
is a rather nervy thing inasmuch as Mr 
Bryan had as much as any dozen others to 
do with the defeat of Mr. Clark for the 
nor ation in 1912 

This crossing of the wires of the cold-feet 
brethren and Mr. Bryan 
mess of the and that mess wa 
made more apparent when the President’ 
friends saw to it that his letter to Mr 
Palmer, dated February, 1913, a month be 
fore he became President in fact, was given 
out for publication. After that the 
which was more than feeble, 
languished still more, and it is 
friends of the 
are confident he will be renominated at St 
Louis next June. They laugh at the appre- 
hensions of the cold-feet brethren 
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President no concer 


The Republicans have no very definite 
plan, save the pressing of every partisan 
point against Mr. Wilson and the Demo 
crats. They can and probably will make 


plenty of medicine in the House, but they 
are not in a position in the Senate to do 
much more than talk. However, both ir 
the House and irf the Senate there will be 
provided plenty of talk ingredients, and it 
has already become evident that this Cor 

gress will be raucously vocal 
than its immediate predecessors. 
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Perhaps, at some time or other, you have heard your 
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haberdasher speak of Earl & Wilson as ‘‘a fine old house.” 
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What did he mean? A great deal more than that E & W 
Collars are good to look at. 


paneveteness 


Your haberdasher knows that for many years Earl & 
Wilson made only 25c collars. He realizes that the E & W 
2 for 25¢ Collar—‘*Troy’s Best Product’’—started with 2 5c 





collar equipment. 





And perhaps he has visited our workrooms and laundry. 





If so, he saw the collars cut by skilled American workmen. 





He saw American workwomen guiding the firm, even stitch- 
ing in true lines, His eyes opened wide at the cleanliness 


of the E & W laundry. 


He learned with surprise that the majority of our skilled 
help have been with us for over five years. Why, two months 
back, one of our stitchers celebrated her 49th year with the 
house of Earl & Wilson. 
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But more than that. The haberdasher is one of the few 


panetes 


classes of men who know intimately the style trend. The 


haberdasher sees an encouraging growth in the good taste 
with which American men select their clothes. He knows 
that men are rapidly learning that ‘‘style’’ is no style at all 








unless it is a true expression of the wearer’s personality. 
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WHAT IS COMING 


(Conctuded from Page 7 


Now this Braintree-Bocking boundary 
which runs down the middle of the road 
is to be found all over the world. You 
will find it in Ireland and the gentlemen 
who trade on the jealousies of the north side 
and the gentlemen who trade on the jeal- 
ousies of the south. You will find it in 
England among the good people who would 
rather wreck the empire than work hon- 
estly and fairly with labor. There are not 
only parish boundaries, but park boun- 
daries and class and sect boundaries. You 
will find the Bocking-Braintree line, too, at 
a dozen points on a small-scale map of 
Europe. These Braintree-Bocking lines are 
the barbed-wire entanglements between us 
and the peace of the world. Against these 
entanglements in every country the new 
spirit struggles in many thousands of minds. 
Where will it be strongest? Which country 
will get clear first? Will any country go 
altogether to pieces in hopeless, incurable 
discord? 

Now I believe that the answer to that 
last question is “‘No.” And my reason for 
that answer is the same as my reason for 
believing that the association of the Pledged 
Allies will not break up after the war; it 


is that I believe that this war is going to | 
end, not in the complete smashing up and | 


subjugation of either side, but in a general 
exhaustion that will make the recrudescence 
of the war still possible, but very terrifying. 
The thought of war will sit like a giant over 
all human affairs for the next two decades. 
It will say to us all: 


The Giant's Threat 


“Get your houses in order. 
squabble among yourselves, 
litigate, muddle, snatch profits and shirk 
obligations, I will certainly come again. 
I have taken all your men between eighteen 
and fifty, and killed and maimed such as 
I pleasei— millions of them. I have wasted 
your substance contemptuously. Now you 
have multitudes of male children between 
the ages of nine and nineteen running about 
among you, delightful and beloved boys 
And behind them come millions of delight- 
ful babies. Of these I havescarcely smashed 
and starved a paltry hundred thousand 
perhaps. But go on muddling, each for 
himself and his parish and his family, and 
none for all the world, go on in the old way, 
stick to your rights, stick to your claims, 
each one of you, make no concessions and 
no sacrifices, obstruct, waste, squabble, and 
presently I will come back again and take 
all that fresh harvest of life—all those 
millions that are now sweet children and 
dear little boys and youths—and I will 
squeeze it into red jam between my hands, 
and mix it with the mud of trenches and 
feast on it before your eyes, even more 
damnably than I have done with your 
grown-up sons and young men. And I have 
taken most of your superfluities already; 
next time I will take your barest necessities.” 

So—war; and in these days of universal 
education the great mass of people will 
understand plainly now that that is his mes- 
sage and intention. Men who cannot be 
swayed by the love of order and creation 
may be swayed by the thought of death 
and destruction. There, I think, is the over- 
riding argument that will burst the pro- 
prietorships and divisions and boundaries, 
the web of ineffectiveness that has held 
the world so long. Labor returning from the 
trenches to its country and demanding 
promptness, planning, generous and de- 
voted leadership and organization, demand- 
ing that the usurer and financier, the 
landlord and lawyer shall, if need be, get 
themselves altogether out of the way, will 
have behind its arguments the thought of 
the enemy, still formidable, recovering. 

Both sides will feel that. This world is 
a more illuminated world than in 1816; a 
thousand questions between law and duty 
have been discussed since then; beyond all 
comparison we know better what we are 
doing. I think the broad side of John 
Smith—and Sir John Smith and John 
Smith, K. C.—will get the better of his nar- 
row ends; and that so it will be with Jean 
Dupont and Hans Meyer and the rest of 
them. There may be riots here and there; 
there may be some pretty considerable 
rows; but I do not think there is going to 
be a chaotic and merely destructive phase 
in Great Britain or any Western European 
country. I cast my guess for reconstruction 
and not for revolt. 
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ee" World-Wide Call 
for New Inventions 


By a WASHINGTON PATENT ATTORNEY 


War Closes Factories in Europe—America Has Become 
Bread Wagon for the World—American Manufacturers 
Must Have New Inventions to Meet World-Wide Demand 
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SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


The National Passion 


A ENGLISHMAN of means, staying 
in New York, was talking with one of 
his Yankee friends. 

“Old top,” he said, “I’ve done it! 
done it at larst. I’ve bought a section out 
in Australia, and I’m going out there and 
settle.” 

“That’s fine! How many acres?” 

“Oh, thousands and thousands!” 

“Great! And what are you figuring on 
raising?” 

“Oh, sheep; nothing but sheep. I’m 
going in for sheep very extensively—spect 
I shall raise millions of the bally things. 
Spect I shall get a lot out of them. Pretty 
fine for me—eh, what?” 

“You bet! There’s a lot of money in 
wool, the way the market is.’ 

“Wool? Hang the wool, old top! 
thinking of the kidneys. 


I’m 


Home Talent 
Bape MASON opened not long ago in 


a new show. On the night of the open- 
ing he received from his two colored maids 
at his country place on Long Island the 
following telegram: 

“Hurrah for Mr. 
comes again! 
happy success, 


John Mason! Here he 
Wishing you a grand and 
as you always do, 
“FLORENCE and JULIA.” 


That Telltale Tea 


BS bw! old is your big sister?”’ asked a 
caller of a little girl who was enter- 
taining him in a Washington home until 
said big sister came in. 

“Well,” replied the little girl, “I don’t 
know just how old she is; but she has got 
to the age when tea rests her.” 


Americans All 


VERY good crowd,” commented Colo- 

nel Roosevelt to the newspaper men 
accompanying him after one of his speeches 
in Berlin, when he was coming home from 
Afric a. 

“Yes,” “There 
Americans there of 


assented Fred Grundy. 
hundred 


Optimistic 


RIVATE JOHN ALLEN was discuss- 

ing himself. 

“TI do not feel at libe arty to claim much 
for my past,” he said, “but I can truthfully 
assert that my future is spotless.” 


Some Tight 


OM PENCE was discussing the penu- 

rious proclivities of a senatorial states- 
man. 

“Why,” said Pence, “he’s so stingy he 
wouldn’t pay fifteen cents to see the Battle 
of Gettysburg staged with the original cast.” 


A Cold Steak 


OMMODORE WILL LYDON, of the 
Chicago Yacht Club, ordered a small 
steak, some potatoes and coffee in a Chi- 
cago Loop restaurant the other day. An 
Irish waiter took the order. The steak was 
tough. The commodore tried to cut it and 
could not; then he called the waiter. 
‘Take this steak away,”’ he said. 
not tender.” 
The waiter grabbed at the platter. 
“Not tinder!’ he shouted. “ Not tinder! 
Did 00 expect it to le’p up an’ kiss 00?” 


“ee 


Luxury 


HE iate Arthur McEwen in his early 

California days had to take a job as 
laborer on a railroad construction contract 
in order to live. It was the custom of the 
workingmen, who shoveled rocks with 
all day, to gather 
after their meal and state their views on 
various topics. 


One night somebody asked what those | 
| present would do if each one had a million 
| dollars. 


“I'd go up to San Francisky,” said one, 
“‘an’ I'd get a job as coachman drivin’ th’ 
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Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawy-r, Washington, D.C 
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Why Not Improve 
the Flavor of Your 
Home Cooking? 


Nearly every woman can cook 
some foods better than she can 
others. Why is this? 


Why is it that a woman will 
say, ‘1 didn’t have much luck 
with my roast’’? What does she 
mean? 





She means she has failed some- 
how to retain all the flavors that 
were in the meat— her roast 
lacked flavor. 


When there are Steero Cubes 
in the kitchen, every meat or 
soup can have flavor, for Steero 
is a condensed, concentrated ex 
tract. It is the flavor of beef, « 
vegetables, of spices 

One or two Steero Cubes in a 
roast, a gravy, a sauce of a soup 
will impart fragrance, palatability, 
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e Merely send your name and address and 
o sample Steero ( Peed will be sent you without 
> charge If you enclose 1 we will send with 
bq the samples our 64-page Cook Book—helptul > 
>4 to every housewife 

° Schieffelin & Co., 235 William St., aa York 
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American Kitchen Products Co., - York 
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ONGS THE WHOLE 
OFA SRCS 


256 pages of standard 
home, sentimental, oper 

atic, sacred, children's, 
college, Southern, patri- 
otic and (national songs, 
arranged for singing or 
playing. The largest and 
best collection published. 
For sale by all up-to-date 
music and book dealers. 
Free illustrated catalogue 
of the Whole World” 

Music Series on request. 
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The fat, hot spark from the Herz “ Clover-Leaf™ 
electrode burns up the soot The double-stone 
insulation cannot crack. The Herz Plug (famous 
*Bougie Mer edes of Europe) saves gasoline 
xf valvy ;uaranteed one year 
RO_-MO- TOR Special Plug for 


and grinding 
Herz Ford 
Ford cars Dealers write for Plug Directory 


HERZ & CO., 245 W. 55th St., New York 








WANTED AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth Nrite for “ Needed Inventions” and 
“ How to Get Your Patent and Your Mone RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, LD. ¢ 
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pritty loidies round. I'd have a fine blue 
coat, with brass buttons; an’ I'd have a 
foine job!” 

Another, whose cousin was an iron- 
molder in Cleveland, and who had sent on 
tales of his big wages, said he would get an 
easy job in an iron factory. A third put his 
desires this way: 

“Faith an’ if I had a million dollars all 
I'd ask iv anny man’d be a long-handled 
shovel an’ a pile av sand.’ 


The Lady or the Tiger 


EFORE marrying a charming and 
wealthy widow, a young author con- 
sulted with some of his friends concerning 
the advisability of the step. One of these 
friends was a man from San Francisco, who 


was in hard luck financially. The writer | 


explained the circumstances to him. 

“Do you think a man should marry a 
woman with so many millions of dollars?” 
he asked. 

“How many millions?” asked the friend. 

“Three millions at least.” 

“Huh!” said the friend. “For thirty 
dollars I’d marry a Bengal tiger and live in 
the cage!” 


An L-e-g 


nt ON loved sweet MLE, 
And quite B9 was Fate, 
Bs he did with NRG 

SA 2 AV8. 


He flew with EZ XTC, 
Nor NE did XL. 
A B caused him 1 day, ah, me 


2 DV8. He fell! 


They gave 2 ON ODV 
And XS OP8. 

His brow grew IC, 4, UC 
Y then tt was 2 late. 


“O, ON,” MLE did say, 
‘No more an N TT 
I NV even grim DK,’ 
Your MT FEG.” 
Louis B. Ca; 


’ 


Oklahoma Geography 


N OKLAHOMA lawyer was examining 
a witness. “ What is your nationality?” 
he asked. 
“TIT am a Dane. 
“Ah, yes; and when did you come over 
from Dane?” 


” 


True Spanish Courtesy 
SOUTHWESTERN lawmaker had a 


seat in the territorial legislature of 
New Mexico, from Luna County. Most 
of his colleagues were Mexicans, speaking 
Spanish. 

On a ballot one day the first four men 
whose names were called voted “si,”” which 
is the Spanish for yes. The American voted 
fifth and shouted “aye. 

The rest of those voting all voted “si 

At the conclusion of the ballot the Ameri- 
can legislator rose and said: ‘“‘ Mr. Speaker, 
in the interest of harmony and to make 
this vote unanimous I desire to change my 


go, 


answer from ‘aye’ to ‘sf 


Speeding the Parting 


VEN conceding the theatrical season of 


1914-15 to have been as bad a season 
as undoubtedly it was, still there was 
hardly justification for a witty Chicago 
paragrapher to be so cruel. 

On a Monday evening in the latter part 
of February he stepped into a place much 
frequented by Chicago newspaper men and 
other writers. 

“Come on, fellows,” he said, holding up 
a sheaf of passes; “‘let’s all go over to the 
| Blank Theater and see the closing of the 


| show that’s s opening there to-night.” 


An Official Bulletin 


N AGED Southern man lay dying. A 
friend met his old negro bodyservant 
on the street. 
“How’s your master? 
“Deed, suh, 
mighty po’ly. 
day.” 


?” he asked. 
” the negro replied, “he’s 
He’s bin on a transom al! 
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< } 
You send out form letters at great expense. You receive 
hundreds issued at great expense by others. You feel that 
' . - . . ra | 
this sort of thing is unprofitable, yet you know that real 
letters ought to pay, have paid, and will pay. ) 
| 
| 
The book, wt y your Form Letters do not pay points me reason after another 
why the usual form letter does not Although we make the paper we have said 
| nothing in this book about Old Mamet ire Bond 
All that we ever expected this book to accomplish was to shed a light on some of th 
{ major principles of letter writing arincighee which the average form letter religiously 
ij and consistently violates 
i The book is free. We want you to have it. It can be read through, with the more J 
; forceful paragraphs read twice, in half an hou Every person in your business who 
i writes letters for the firm will profit by reading it. Send for it 
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What the Victor is doing to edu 


Millions of school children throughout the United States owe 
their knowledge and appreciation of music to the Victor. 
The Victor is in practical every-day use in the schools of more 


than 3000 cities. 


252 schools i in Philadelphia use the Victor 
237 ee Oe 
183 “ “ Chicago 

134 “  “ Boston 

100 “  “ Minneapolis 

81 “  “ Los Angeles “ 

79 +“ “Columbus “ 

71 ‘aay * * * 
70 St. Louis oe oe 
67 “ Buffalo Pe a 


The Victor in the schools is a mighty national force for educa- 
tion. It is an important factor in every branch of school work from 
the kindergarten to the university. 

In the interpretation of music alone it gives such a clear and 
thorough understanding of music as is possible in no other way— 
teaches music with the real music itself. 
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Role 100, New York GAY 
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cate Young America 


Victor does more than that. It stirs the interest in all 
Jevelops the perceptive, imaginative, and emotional 
uplifts the ideals and tastes of the children, and aids in 
f forming their lives and characters. 

1on-wide use of the Victor in the schools is an endorse- 
full of significance to all the people. 

tor is inseparably linked with the appreciation and 
of music in the United States. It has done more to 
ie people with the world’s best music than any other 
; its influence keeps on extending it will eventually make 


tates the most musical of all nations. 
ictors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are 
every city in the world who will gladly demonstrate them and play any music 


Calisthe, ica, 


SIMO Schoo! Dallas Texas 


falking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








s use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 


mbination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 





Victor XXV, $67.50 ~\ 


For school use only 





or Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Made in Milwaukee 


If your dealer does not sell 
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— recipes for many dainty dishes 
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The Fortieth Anaiversary Edition of the Leading Ameri 
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and Prosperity” on the clouds each night, 
and send up flocks of balloons bearing that 
symbol, to vaudeville singers who would 
sing Rogers songs for so much a week. We 
got enough lithographs of Rogers to fill 
Lake Erie and enough buttons to fill Lake 
Superior. 

We opened a Speakers’ Bureau that cor- 
ralled every man who had the power of 
connected thought while he was on his feet, 
and some who had not, and sent this vast 
army of spellbinders to all four quarters of 
the country — professional spellbinders, who 
worked for so much a night; amateur spell- 
binders, who worked for their expenses; 
politicians and statesmen that I forced 
out for the party loyalty of it, but most of 
whom collected good wages in one way or 
another just the same. We sent them about 
in special trains, in private cars, on local 
trains, on freight trains. We had them on 
horseback and on foot. I have often re- 
gretted that the automobile industry was 
in its infancy then, or we should have used 
automobiles; and if there had been flying 
machines there also would have been a 
corps of aviating orators—you may be sure 
of that. I'd like to run another campaign 
so I might be able to utilize these modern 
improvements. Think what I might do with 
moving pictures! 

Song writers wrote songs for us. Musi- 
cians composed music for us. Play writers 
constructed plays for us. We harmonized 
James Jason Rogers, visualized him, dram- 
atized him, always connecting him with 
that magic word, ‘‘ Prosperity.”’ We put his 
face in every window we could reach, nailed 
it on every dead wall, filled the newspapers 
with it. That calm, complacent set of fea- 
tures became the chief decoration of all our 
hoardings; that face became a household 


word, as P. A. McGinnis, who was in charge 


| of our Celtic section, said. 





| useful got on the pay roll. 
| such an advertising campaign. 


Every morning 
our press bureau put out the definite claim 
that we should win, and every evening that 
claim was reiterated. We used no ifs or 
buts. We asserted victory, sweeping and 


| tremendous, and stuck to it from the first. 


We established Italian bureaus, German 
bureaus, Slavonic bureaus, Scandinavian 
bureaus, negro bureaus; and if there was 
any publisher of a paper in a foreign tongue, 
including Greek, Yiddish and Hungarian, 
who did not derive a subsidy from me to 
keep ~ 5 his firm conviction that the elec- 
tion of James Jason Rogers would be of 
inestimable benefit to his countrymen, he 
overlooked a chance. I bought them all. 
We had college sections, women sections, 
old-soldier sections, fraternal sections, re- 
ligious sections, actor sections—and each 
section gave employment to earnest citi- 
zens whose hearts were in the cause, but 
who felt their efforts merited a weekly check 
in addition to the proud and patriotic con- 
sciousness of duty well performed. I hired 
ministers and I hired burglars. I played no 
favorites. Every man who could show me 
even a ghost of a way where he might be 
There never was 


One cute little contrivance was the col- 
lege section. I never knew it, but it devel- 
oped that early in his life James Jason 
Rogers graduated from a Western college 
and belonged to a fraternity. Well, before 
I finished with that college section I learned 
a few things. One is that this earth is lit- 
erally cumbered with men who have no 
other distinction than that they attained 


| a degree at some college or university. 


| pation 


Their development stopped at the exact 
moment when they were dubbed A. B. or 
Q. X., or whatever they were dubbed, and 
they spend all their time talking about the 
“Glorious class of such a year,” or “Our 
dear old alma mater!" That is their occu- 
being a college man. 

Likewise, no matter how inconspicuous a 
fraternity may be, when a one-time member 


| of it gets into the limelight he invariably 
| discovers that most of the people in the city 


directories of our leading cities, and on the 
polling lists in our smaller places, are fra- 
ternity brothers with him. They came up 
out of the high grass in all parts of the hab- 
itable globe to remind Rogers that they 
took the same obligation he did, and knew 


| the mystic grip and the secret password, 


and fraternally to inquire what were the 
chances for preferment, in the name of the 
sacred old frat. Lord, I'm glad I didn’t go 
to college! If I had, Central Park wouldn't 
have held all the brothers I should have 
been forced to employ. 
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A WESTERN WARWICK 


(Continued from Page 23) 

We were well squared away by the first 
of August. Our spellbinders were devas- 
tating all parts of the country, and our 
publicity bureaus were producing claims 
and copy by the mile. Our various sections 
were trying to justify the expense of them, 
and most of the badge, button, lithograph, 
—Te and other similar contracts were 
et. I had spent my time in this work of or- 
ganization, for I long before had discovered 
that in politics, if you want a thing done 
not well, but in any sort of fashion—you 
must do it yourself. 

It is entirely without the scope and be- 
neath the dignity of a man you hire to do 
political work, to do political work. He 
considers, in almost every case, that he 
is retained because of his influence. He 
willingly advises and more willingly, even 
eagerly, criticizes; but as soon as he gets on 
a political pay roll he becomes a statesman. 
I desire to make the broad, inclusive state- 
ment that there is more all-round general 
inefficiency and lack of interest in any- 
thing but thesalary check in a national head- 
quarters than anywhere else. You should 
have seen my aggregation of has-beens and 
never-wases and hope-to-bes; and other 
political riffraff, thrust on me by politicians 
who thus fulfilled obligations they had. I 
held a sack as big as the Gulf of Mexico in 
that regard. 

Details settled, I took my first big sur- 
vey of the country. I had sent Pliny Peters 
to scout in the doubtful states. He had 
brought back the news. In general things 
looked good, but there were some sore spots. 
Old Cato Enders wasn’t toting straight, 
and there were difficulties in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast. There was 
some harmonizing to be done. There were 
some bruises, made at the convention, to 
be salved. 

Besides, I needed money. Janes had been 
collecting diligently and had had fair suc- 
cess; but, for all that, I had mapped out 
expenditures that far exceeded what was in 


sight. I sent for Uncle Lemuel Sterry. 
*Lem,” I said, “ how are your ideas about 
money — wide and handsome, or narrow and 


constricted?” 

‘Depends on whose money you refer to. 
Do you mean my personal money or some- 
body else’s money?” 

“Well, speaking generally, I mean other 
people’s money—the kind of money han- 
dled by our friends down in the lower end of 
Ne »w York, for example. 

“IT watch them spend it with equanimity.’ 

‘Then you have no compunctions over 
 . me separ: ite them from another 
large gob of it? Am I correct?” 

“E ntirely so. 

‘That ~Aosed the case, let us resolve our- 
selves into a board of strategy and plan an 
assault in force.” 

“Can't Janes reach them?” he asked. 

“T suppose so, but there’s no merit in 
that, from my view. If Janes goes to them 
they will contribute the usual amount and 
in the usual restricted manner. Now I 
have milked them for two millions already, 
and that is only fifty per cent of the milk- 
ing I intend to do— maybe only thirty-three 
per cent; but I know that before I can do 
any more milking I must get them so they 
will stand. Every time one of them sees 
me now he runs across the street.” 

“Broad doesn’t, does he?”’ 

“I’ve kept away from Broad. He is the 
big bonanza, and I don’t want to hit him 
until I can smash him with a pile driver.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 

““Go down in the Street and get me every 
detail you can about the big projects they 
have in mind—the big ones. Find out all 
the advance information there is. Get fig- 
ures showing prospective profits, if possible. 
I know they’ ve got astounding operations in 
mind, for if tney hadn’t I never should have 
been able to get as much as I have. Don’t 
let them suspect, and when you have found 
out we'll form a plan.” 

Uncle Lemuel meditated. 

“Seems like a rotten thing to do,”’ he 
said; “but if we get to thinking over the 
putrescence of politics we ‘ll retire to monas- 
te ries. Besides, Bill 

“What is it?” 

“It’s for their own good.” 


xviir 
HE routine for Rogers was definitely 
established. Though I had no com- 
punctions over making a circus display of 
him— advertising him and our policies— in 
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all parts of the country outside his home 
city, I was extremely careful to create and 
preserve an attitude of dignified receptivity 
for him at the point of personal contact. 
One section of my organization, headed by 
Talbot and working at Rogers’ home, ar- 
ranged for all his appearances and all his 
speeches. We organized pilgrimages, sent 
delegations of prominent citizens journey- 
ing to him, in order that they might meet 
him and hear the well-modulated and care- 
fully considered words of wisdom that fell 
from his lips, revised for the press in each 
instance by the canny Talbot, who never 
let a word get out that would lose a vote or 
create a wrong impression. 

Rogers was tractable. He refused to 
listen to men who wanted place for them- 
selves. He maintained a skillful, detached, 
impersonal relation toward me and all my 
works—in public. In private he was keenly 
interested, and I often slipped down to his 
home on the night train and discussed con- 
ditions with him. He had advice and sug- 
gestions, but he kept himself free from 
knowledge of my bargains for support. He 
didn’t want to know any more than he had 
to know, and I didn’t want him to either. 

“Senator,” he said to me one day, “shall 
I be elected?” 

“IT think so,” I replied. 
early to say positively. Reports are good, 
but there is much to do. I want not only to 
elect you, but to elect you so overwhelm- 
ingly that there can be no criticism of our 
procedure after we get in office. I want to 
make this a popular uprising, not merely a 
political victory on a narrow margin.” 

He sat and drummed on the table with 
his fingers. I smoked my cigar and watched 
him. 

“Senator,” he said after a minute or 
two, “if I am elected I shall make a reason- 
ably expert President, because of my knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of government due 
to my long service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A large amount of the difficul- 
ties many Presidents have had in the White 
House has arisen because, though they were 
able and patriotic men, they were not 
versed in the ways things are done in Wash- 
ington; and friction necessarily came while 
they were learning. I shall be a partisan 
President, because I believe in partisanship 
in its best sense. I shall be an organization 
President, because I know that I should 
not have been possible without organization, 
and because united and unified effort is 
better than personal direction. I shall be 
an honest President to the extent of my 
abilities and lights; but’’-—he rose, put his 
hands on my shoulders and looked squarely 
in my eyes— “I shall never forget my obli- 
gations to you. Rest assured of that.” 

I went back to my work all keyed up. I 
had no intention of asking Rogers to do 
anything that wasn’t necessary and within 
the strict limits of propriety, as I viewed 
it. I sort of pledged myself to keep him 
clear, so far as I could; but | shivered a lit- 
tle over the thought that there might come 
a time when he would have to perform 
for the benefit of those pirates who sup- 
plied the funds for his campaign. How- 
ever, I soon dismissed that from my mind. 
It was not time to think of such things. 
Even if I desired to I couldn't quit, and 
had no intention of doing anything but 
keep every compact I had made. Still, the 
thought of Broad and his gigantic schemes 
gave me a sort of chill. 

The concluding phase of the campaign 
was at hand. The advertising features were 
all arranged for. It astonished even me, 
who paid for it, to see what a quantity of 
enthusiasm we had created for this man. 
Personally he meant nothing to the great 
mass of the people, for he was not a man to 
inspire sentimental attraction; but. polit- 
ically and as a bringer of prosperity he was 
pedestaled and sublimated. It was merely 
the working of the oldest truth in the 
world—the truth of self-interest. I had, 
through my advertising, created the opin- 
ion that if Rogers was elected times would 
be better. That meant, reduced to the per- 
sonal equation, that individuals expected 
to be in easier case. They thought they 
should have more money. I was bartering 
them hope for votes. 

My methods were not new. They were 
more extensive—that was all. I was oper- 
ating on a colossal scale. Where others had 
been retail I was wholesale. Bigness im- 
parts novelty and importance with our peo- 
ple. When a man raises ten acres of wheat 
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itiscommonplace. When he raises ten thou- 
sand it isnews. Moreover, though we talk 
knowingly of big things, we do not com- 
prehend them. It never occurred to the 
political writers who were putting out yards 
and yards of fact and fiction about me and 
my campaign to solve the problems and 
pretensions of it on the basis of its elabora- 
tion of ordinary methods. They sought for 
the ulterior. Not finding the m harm they 
invented it. 

I worked on the simple and effective pro- 
cess of buying what I needed. They didn’t 
grasp that. They made me a strategist 
instead of a merchant. 

Peletiah Mortor came in one day, re- 
moved his wool hat— he always wore a wool 
hat; a wool hat is common-peoplish—and 
walked round my desk, viewing me from 
every angle, but saying nothing. 

““What’s the object of the parade?” I 
asked him. 

“Oh, nothin’—nothin’. I was merely 
takin’ a close view of the modern successor 


to Machiavelli, Talleyrand, Disraeli, Riche- 
lieu, Pitt, Danton, Napoleon and Julius 
Cesar.” 

‘Meaning me?” 


““Meanin’ you. Have a seegar? 

“T will if you take it out of the cigar case 
you carry in your inside pocket, and not 
out of your vest pocket 

He laughed. 

“Know that vest-pocket brand, do ye? 
That’s my home brand—fine, domestic cab- 
bagerio, made right in my own city, and 
put up in boxes of fifty, under the title of 
Quintessence de la Habana de Cuba. All 
the boys in that factory vote forme. Named 
one after me, once. Called it the Pride of 
Peletiah. Almost killed myself smokin’ the 
durned things! Ought to have a seegar 
named after Rogers—the Rogers Panetela 
six for a quarter. Don’t you make the mis- 
take of lettin’ them name any ten-cent 
seegar after him. Six for a quarter is the 
kind. Can’t afford to put on any frills 
just a plain, common- -people seegar is the 
kind to name after him.” 

I jabbed a push button and Limpton 
came in. 

“‘Limpton,” I asked, “is that a ten-cent 
cigar or a five-cent cigar they have named 
Our ¢ ‘andidate?”’ 

*Five-cent, of course,” 
and I was much relieved. 

“As I was sayin’,”’ continued Mortor, “I 
have been readin’ a lot of things about you 
in the papers, some of 'em good and some 
not so good; but what struck me most is 
this reputation you are gettin’ for politi- 

il strat-tee-gee. By ginger, you're quite a 
strat-tee-gist, ain't ye? How does it feel? 


Limpton replied, 


I should think you'd be all p iffed up over 
it-suddenly blossomin’ out as one of the 
great masters of the science of political 


manipulation.” 

He had in mind a long article in the Sun- 
day newspapers in which I was adjectively 
and adverbially, voluminously and extrav- 

yy antly described as the wor de r of the age 
at that sort of thing; and I squirmed 
comfortably. 

“Know how it is myself,”’ he went on. 
“They *ve been ascribin’ strat-tee-gee to me 
for many years, and I’m about as muc! 
of a strat-tee-gist as a hungry man at the 
dinner table. Same with you, I recko 
Durned if it don’t amuse me the way them 
writin’ fellers cook up this strat-tee-gical 
stuff. Why, say, Bill, ninety per cent of all 
the strat-tee-gee they is in politics is im- 
agination, and the remaining ten per cent 
don't come through. I reckon it has been 
the same since the beginnin’ of time. If 
you look into the histories of them wily 
old gents who are put down in the books 
as bein’ wonderful strat-tee-gists and dip- 
lomats, and so on, you'll find that most 
of them was fakes. They wasn’t strat-tee- 
gists. What they was was gents who had 
the power to put things over, or the age in 
the game, and the nerve to go through. But 
you can’t get a writin’ feller to understand 
the obvious. Anythin’ that’s as simple as 
cold water is mysterious to him, because he 
is too durned wise to accept the simplicity 
of it. 

“*So here you be, proceedin’ in this cam- 
paign just like you was a country merchant 
buyin’ a bill of goods, and with no more 
strat-tee-gee or mystery or manipulation 
or finesse about it; and they are writin’ 
you up as a phee-nomenal sort of performer 
who never does anything out in the open 
but always is diplomatizin’ behind closed 
doors, plannin’, plottin’ and intriguin’, with 
a conspiracy in your inside pocket and a 
cabal in each hand. I tell you if it wasn’t 
fer them writin’ fellers we politicians would 
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be a purty durned common 
folks, who hain't got the intell 
plottin’ or strat-tee-gic ability they crack 
us up to have.” 

He stopped and took a chew of tobacco, 
another common-people trait that endeared 
him to his constituents and helped him hold 
the pose. 

“Well,” 
what?” 

“Oh, nothin’—nothin’ a-tall. Only I jist 
dropped in to have a look at ye an’ see if 
they was foolin’ ye any about yourself. I’ve 
knowed a heap of men who fell fer that 
sort of stuff and begun thinkin’ they was 
diplomats when they was just ordinary dubs. 
Don’t let 'em fool ye, Bill. You ain’t no 
political strat-tee-gist and there’s durned 
little of that in politics. What politics is 
based on is inducements fer the politicians 
and hope for the voters. That's all they is to 
it. I’d let ’em start Machiavelli, Disraeli 
and old Zach Chandler agin me in my dees- 
trict, and I'd wallop ‘em all if I had the 
most campaign funds. The slickest politi- 
cal strat-tee-gist I know is asizable checkin’ 
account at the bank. Don’t never forget 

that! 

I didn’t forget it, and for that reason I 
anxiously awaited the report Sterry was to 
make concerning the plans of the big inter- 
ests. He came in a few days later, tweet- 
tweeted a little about the campaign, and 
whispered: 

‘Are we alone?” 

“Unless you have somebody 
about your person, we are.”’ 

“Well, I've got that information. They 
are planning big things— incomprehensible 
things. When those men get into the upper 
levels of high finance they make me dizzy. 
I confess that when they tie seven figures 
on a bundle of money they have about 
reached the limits of my comprehension; 
but they talk about billions down there as 
though they owned all the wall-paper fac- 
tories in the world and used them to make 
thousand-dollar bills with instead of wall 
paper % 

“What are they planning to do exactly?” 

Sterry took a little red book out of his 
pocket. 

“I've jotted down a few of the figures 
Listen: There isn’t any big, profitable 
branch of manufacturing industry or trans- 
portation or distribution that they do not 
intend to combine—steel, railroads, ships 
electric roads, telephones, telegraphs, pub- 
lic utilities, chemicals, 
for harvesting —everything. 

“And on top of that they are planning 
enormous combinations of banking capital, 
guring to finance these flotation 
ete them that way, derive 
profits for underwriting, 
profits by the 
inflated 
pubiie, 

l'ake steel. They have a plan for forn 
ing a billion-dollar steel corporation, buy 
ing such steel subsidiary plants as they need 
to make their competition effective, reduce 
competition, and control the market \ 
billion dollars—not ten millions, or twenty 
millions, or a hundred millions, but a 
thousand-million-dollar combination! The: 
have their plans all laid for that 
ired Washington will not trouble 





I said, “admitting all that — then 


concealed 


tobacco, machiner 





that way 
tremendo 
and even greater 
unloading of surplus of the 


capitalizations on the investing 


a8 SOOT As 
they are as 
them.” 

He read me a startling list of figures for 
other projected combinations, and what he 
said about the combination of banking cap- 
ital was incredible. The sums were beyond 
my grasp. 

“They've gone trust crazy. They see a 
return to easy times, which they can pro- 
mote, and will; and they figure that after 
these lean years the public will be eager to 
come in and recoup. I tell you the amount 
of watered stock they are going to sell is in- 
credible, unless you can think in terms of 
all the Seven Seas at once. They are keep- 
ing this information closely to themselves 
They are banking on you and on Rogers 
They will squeal, of course; but they will 
pay again and again, for they are all daz- 
zled at the hugeness of the profits they have 
in sight and the power they can exert If 
they get this thing going they feel they will 
be so potent nothing can stop them, and 
they can go on plundering comfortably and 
profitably until the end of time.” 

I took his little book and wrote down the 
figures from it on a slip of paper 

“‘Sure these are right?” I 

“In round numbers they 


asked him 
are right.” 


“Well,” I said, “I reckon I'll have to have 
another conversation with Robert Almighty 
Broad.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co:mpany has just completed 
a tire census in 71 principal 
cities. 


The chief —in fact, the only 
significant — result of this 
count of thousands of tires, 
is the unmistakable indica- 
tion that, though Goodyear 
Tires cost more than most, 
the public prefers them above 
all others. 


In spite of the further fact that 
there are nearly 200 brands 
of tires, the grand average 
of the cities covered in the 
census shows that more than 
2! per cent of all the tires 
counted were Goodyear. 
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71 Cities Show How 
Goodyear Leads All Others 


We do not offer this as conclu- 


sive evidence, but as indica- 
tive of the trend of public 
preference in tire-buying. 


This census was, of course, 


limited in comparison with 
the number of motor cars in 
use; yet its definite figures 
do substantiate Goodyear 
leadership in the country at 
large. 


Tires were counted on the cars 


at rest in the business sec- 
tions of 7] cities, during the 
working hours of five suc- 


ceeding days. 


The total was 353,859. Of 


these, 75,631 were Goodyear, 


as compared with the next 
highest figure of 50,672, and 
the third of 44,250. 


This means that every fifth car 


is equipped with Goodyear 


ires. 


There are two hundred brands 


of tires on the market, all 
competing for business. 


Were the tire business of the 


country equally divided it 
would mean that every two 
hundredth car would be 
equipped with Goodyear— 
instead of which every fifth 
car is Goodyear tired. 


When you seek the reason for 
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this Goodyear preference, 
you are necessarily led to 
this conclusion: 


That if all the Goodyear users 


are willing to pay more for 
Goodyear than they would 
have to pay for other tires, 
it must of course be proof 
positive that Goodyears cost 
them less in the end. 


And that has always been the 


aim of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, to build 
tires so good there can be 
no better; to put into them 
every element that tends to 
longest life and service, with 
the least trouble and expense 
to the user. 
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We have repeatedly told you 
that Goodyear users far out- 
number the users of any 
other single brand of tires. 


This statement is confirmed by 
the overwhelming Goodyear 
preference revealed in the 
tire census of 7] leading cities. 


The figures, which show more 
than 21 per cent of the tires 
used in these cities to be 
Goodyear, may be accepted 
as representative of the Good- 
year standing in the country 
at large. 


And that this standing is vir- 

tually the same as in the 
individual cities is borne out 
by the striking consistency 
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A Preference Based 
On Tire Quality, Not Price 


of the Goodyear showing 
everywhere. 


In only two instances did the 
proportion of Goodyears in 
the total fall below 16 per 
cent, and it ran as high as 
43 per cent. 


These figures can have but one 
meaning, and that is decid- 
edly clear— Goodyear is the 
favored tire with the great 
majority of buyers. 


The basis for this emphatic 
public preference can not be 
price; for dozens of tires sell 


for less than Goodyear. 
It is found in Goodyear qual- 


ity —and there is no higher 
tire quality than that. 





It is found in Goodyear fea- 
tures of construction—and 
no other tire, we believe, in- 
corporates so many features 
designed to prolong tire life 
by preventing most of the 
common troubles. 


These troubles are guarded 
against in five ways. We 
fortify Goodyear No-Hook 


Tires: 


Against rim-cutting by our No- 
Rim-Cut feature; against 
blowouts by our “On-Air” 
Cure; against loose treads by 
our Rubber Rivets; against 
insecurity by our multiple 
braided piano wire base, 
and against punctures and 








skidding by our double-thick 
All-Weather tread. 


Goodyear quality and Good- 
year construction are cash- 
value advantages to the 


Goodyear user. 


He buys Goodyear Tires and 
Tubes because they are 
Goodyear Tires and Tubes 


He knows that in the end— 
whether he previously paid 
more or paid less for his 
tires —Goodyears will show 
the lowest last cost. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
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NON PLUSH ULTRA 


(Continued from Page 6) 


| about the impudence of it when you remem- 


ber these here trained efiiciency experts she 
was competing with. Yet so it was. She 
would drop in on me after school for a cup of 
tea and tell me frankly how distinguished 
his manner was and what shapely features 


| he had and what fine eyes, and how there 


was a certain note in his voice at times, and 
had I ever noticed that one stubborn lock 
of hair that stuck out back of his left ear? 
Of course that last item settled it. When 
they notice that lock of hair you know the 
ship has struck the reef and all hands are 
perishing. 

“And it seemed that the cuss had not 
only shown her more than a little attention 


| at evening functions but had escorted her 


to the midspring production of Hamlet by 
the Red Gap Amateur Theatrical and Dra- 
matic Society. True, he had conducted 
himself like a perfect gentleman every min- 
ute they was alone together, even when 
they had to go home in Eddie Pierce’s hack 
because it was raining when the show let 
out—but would I, or would I not, suspect 


| from all this that he was in the least degree 


thinking of her in a way that—you know! 
“Poor child of twenty-eight, with her 
hungry eyes and flushed face while she was 
showing down her hand to me! I seen the 
scoundrel’s play at once. Hetty was the 
one safe bet for him in Red Gap’s social 
whirl. He was wise, all right—this Mr. D. 
He’d known in a second he could trust him- 
self alone with that girl and be as safe as 
a babe in its mother’s arms. Of course I 
couldn’t say this to Hetty. I just said he 
was a man that seemed to know his own 
mind very clearly, whatever it was, and 
Hetty blushed some more and said that 
something within her responded to a certain 
note in his voice. We let it go at that. 
“*So I think and ponder about poor Hetty, 
trying to invent some conspiracy that would 


| fix it right, because she was the ideal mate 


| position to keep up. 


for an assistant cashier that had a certain 
For that matter she 
was good enough for any man. Then I hear 
she has joined the riding club, and an all 
day’s ride has been planned for the next 
Saturday up to Stender’s Spring, with a 


| basket lunch and a romantic ride back by 





moonlight. Of course I don’t believe in any 
of this spiritualist stuff, but you can’t tell me 
there ain’t something in it, mind-reading or 
something, with the hunches you get when 
parties is in some grave danger. 

“Stella Ballard it was tells me about the 
picnic, calling me in as I passed their house 
to show me her natty new riding togs that 
had just come from the mail-order house. 
She called from back of a curtain and when 
I got into the parlor she had them on, pleased 
as all get-out. Pretty they was too—riding 
breeches and puttees and a man’s flannel 
shirt and a neat-fitting Norfolk jacket, and 
Stella being a fine, upstanding figure. 

“*They may cause considerable talk,’ 
says she, smoothing down one leg where it 
wrinkled a bit, ‘ but really I think they look 
perfectly stunning on me, and wasn’t it 
lucky they fit me so beautifully? They're 
called the Non Plush Ultra.’ 

“*The what?’ I says. 

“*The Non Plush Ultra,’ she answers 
‘That’s the name of them sewed in the band.’ 

***What's that mean?’ I wanted to know. 

“*Why,’ says Stella, ‘that’s Latin or 
Greek, I forget which, and it means they're 
the best, I believe. Oh, let mesee! Why, it 
means nothing beyond, or something like 
that; the farthest you can go, I think. One 
forgets all that sort of thing after leaving 
high school.’ 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘they fit fine and it’s the 
only modest rig for a woman to ride a horse 
in, but they certajnly are non plush, all 
right. That thin goods will never wear long 
against saddle leather, take my word for it.’ 

“*But of course this made no impression 
on Stella—she was standing on the center 
table by now, so she could lamp herself in 
the glass over the mantel—and then she 
tells me about the excursion for Saturday 
and how Mr. Burchell Daggett is enthused 
about it, him being a superb horseman him- 
self, and, if I know what she means, don’t 
I think she carries herself in the saddle 
almost better than any girl in her set, and 
won't her style show better than ever in this 
duck of a costume, and she must get her tan 
shoes polished, and do I think Mr. Daggett 
really meant anything when he said he'd 
expect her some day to return the masonic 
pin she had lifted off his vest the other 
night at the dance, and so on. 
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“It was while she was babbling this stuff 
that I get the strange hunch that Hetty 
Tipton is in grave danger and I ought to 
run to her; it seemed almost I could hear 
her calling on me to save her from some 
horrible fate. So I tell Stella yes, she’s b; 
far the finest rider in the whole Kulanch: 
Valley, and she ought to get anything sh¢ 
wants with that suit on, and then I beat it 
quick over to the Ezra Dutton house wher« 
Hetty boards. 

“You can laugh all you want to, but that 
hunch of mine was the God’s truth. Hetty 
was in the gravest danger she'd faced since 
one time in early infancy when she got give 
morphine for quinine. What made it more 
horrible, she hadn't the least notion of her 
danger. Quite the contrary. 

“*Thank the stars I’ve come in time!’ I 
gasps as I rushes in on her, for there’s the 
poor girl before her mirror in a pair of these 
same Non Plush Ultras and looking as 
pleased with herself as if she had some 
reason to be. 

‘Back into your skirts quick!’ I says 
‘I’m a strong woman and all that, but still 
I can be affected more than you'd think.’ 

“Poor Hetty stutters and turns red and 
her chin begins to quiver, so I gentled her 
down and tried to explain, though seeing 
quick that I must tell her everything but 
the truth. I reckon nothing in this world 
can look funnier than a woman wearing 
them things that had never ought to for one 
reason or another. There was more reasons 
than that in Hetty’s case. Dignity was the 
first safe bet I could think of with her, so I 
tried that. 

“*T know all you would say,’ says the 
poor thing in answer, ‘but isn’t it true that 
men rather like one to be—oh, well, you 
know—just the least bit daring?’ 

“*Truest thing in the world,’ I says, ‘but 
bless your heart, did you sus picion riding 
breeches was daring onawoman? Not so. 
A girl wearing ’em can’t be any more daring 
after the first quick shock is over than 
well, you read the magazines, don’t you? 
You've seen those pictures of family life 
in darkest Africa that the explorers and 
monkey hunters bring home, where th¢ 
wives, mothers and sweethearts, God bless 
"em! wear only what the scorching climate 
demands. Didn’t it strike you that one of 
them women without anything on would 
have a hard time if she tried to be daring 
or did it? No woman can be daring wit! 
out the proper clothes for it,’ I says firm! 
‘and as for you, I tell you plain, get int 
the most daring and immodest thing tl 
was ever invented for woman— which 
the well-known skirt.’ 

‘Oh, Ma Pettengill,’ cries the poor 
thing, ‘I never meant anything horrid and 
primitive when I said daring. As a matter 
of fact I think these are quite modest t 
the intelligent eye.’ 

‘Just what I’m trying to tell you,’ 
says. ‘Exactly that; they’re modest to 
any eye whatever. But here you are ¢ 
barked on a difficult enterprise, with a band 
of flinty-hearted cutthroats trying to beat 
you to it, and, my dear child, you have a 
staunch nature and a heart of gold, but 
you simply can’t afford to be modest. : 

“*T don’t understand,’ says she, looking 
at herself in the glass again. 

‘Trust me anyway,’ I implores. ‘Let 
others wear their Non Plush Ultras whicl 
are No. 9872’—she tries to correct my pro 
nunciation, but I wouldn’t stop for that 
‘Never mind how it’s pronounced,’ I says 
‘because I know well the meaning of it in a 
forei ‘ign language. It means the limit, and 
it’s a very desirable limit for many, but for 
you,’ I says plainly, ‘it’s different. Your 
Non Plush Ultra will have to be a neat, 
ankle-length riding skirt. You got on 
haven't you?’ 

“**T have,’ says she, ‘a very pretty one of 
tan corduroy, almost new, but I had looke “dd 
forward . these, and I don’t see yet 

“Then I thought of another way I might 
get to her without blurting out the trut! 
‘Listen, Hetty,’ I says, ‘and remember not 
only that I’m your friend but that I know 
a heap more about this fool world than you 
do. I've had bitter experiences, and one of 
them got me at the time I first begun t 
wear riding pants myself, which must have 
been about the time you was beginning to 
bite dents into your silver mug that Aunt 
Caroline sent. I was a handsome young 
hellion, I don’t mind telling you, and they 
looked well on me, and when Lysander 
John urged me to be brave and wear ‘em 
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outside I was afraid all the men within a 
day’s ride was going to sneak round to 
stare at me. My! I was so embarrassed, 
also with that same feeling you got in your 
heart this minute that it was taking an un- 
fair advantage of any man—you know! | 
felt like I was using all the power of my 
young beauty for unworthy ends. 

***Well, do you know what I got when I 
first rode out on the ranch? I got just 
about the once-over from every brute there, 
and that was all. If one of them ranch 
hands had ever ogled me a second time I'd 
have known it all right, but I never caught 
one of the scoundrels at it. First I said: 
“Now, ain’t that fine and chivalrous?” 
Then I got wise. It wasn’t none of this 
here boasted Western chivalry, but just 
plain lack of interest. I admit it made me 
mad at first. Any man on the place was 
only too glad to look me over when I had 
regular clothes on, but dress me like Ly- 
sander John and they didn’t look at me any 
oftener than they did him. Not as often, of 
course, because as a plain human being and 
man’s equal I wasn’t near as interesting as 
he was.” 

“*But then, too,’ says Hetty, who had 
only been about half listening to my lec- 
ture, ‘I thought it might be striking a blow 
at the same time for the freedom of woman 

“Well, you know how that freedom-of- 
the-sex talk always gets me going. I was 
mad enough for a minute to spank her just 
as she stood there in them Non Plush Ul- 
tras she was so proud of. And I did let out 
some high talk. Mrs. Dutton told her after- 
ward she thought sure we was having words. 

“**Freedom from skirts,’ I says, ‘is the 
last thing your sex wants. Skirts is the 
final refuge of immodesty, to which women 
will cling like grim death. They will do any 
possible thing to a skirt—slit it, thin it, 
shorten it, hike it up one side—people are 
setting up nights right now thinking up 
some new thing to do to it—but women 
won't give it up and dress modestly as men 
do because it’s the only unfair drag they 
got left with the men. I see one of our 
offended sex is daily asking right out in a 
newspaper: “Are women people?” I'd 
jest like to whisper to her that no one yet 
knows. 

‘If they'll quit their skirts, dress as de- 
cently as a man does so they won't have 
any but a legitimate pull with him, we'd 
have a chance to find out if they’re good for 
anything else. As a matter of fact, they 
don’t want to be people and dress modestly 
and wear hats you couldn’t pay over eight 
oe for. I believe there was one once, 
but the poor thing never got any notice from 
either sex afte T she became—a people, as 
you might say. 

“Well I was going on to get off a few more 
things I'd got madded up to, but I caught 
the look in poor Hetty’s face, and it would 
have melted a stone. Poor child! There 
she was, wanting a certain man and willing 
to wear or not wear anything on earth that 
would nail him, and not knowing what 
would do it, and complicating her igno- 
rance with meaningless worries about mod- 
esty and daringness and the freedom of her 
poor sex, that ain’t ever even deuce-low 
with one woman in a million. 

“And right then, watching her distress, 
all at once I get my big inspiration— it just 
flooded me like the sun coming up. I don't 
know if I’m like other folks, but things do 
come to me that way. And not only was it 
a great truth, but it got me out of the hole 
of having to tell Hetty certain truths about 
herself that these Non Plush Ultras made 
all too glaring. 

“*Listen,’ I says: ‘You believe I’m your 
friend, don’t you? And you believe any- 
thing I tell you is from the heart out and 
will probably have a grain of sense in it. 
Well, here is an inspired thought: Women 
won’t ever dress modestly like men do be+ 
cause men don’t want ’em to. I never saw 
a man yet that did if he'd tell the truth, 
and so this here dark city stranger won't be 
any exception. Now, then, what do we see 
on Saturday next? Why, we see this here 
gay throng sally forth for Stender’s Spring, 
the youth and beauty of Red Gap, in- 
cluding Mr. D., with his nice refined odor 
of Russia leather and bank bills of large 
size—from fifties up—that haven’t been 
handled much. The crowd is of all sexes, 
technically, like you might say; a lot of 
nice, sweet girls along but dressed to be 
mere jolly young roughnecks, and just as 
interesting to the said stranger as the regu- 
lar boys that will be present—hardly more 
so. And now, as for poor little meek you 
you will look wild and Western, under- 
stand me, but feminine; exactly like the 
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colored cigarette picture that says u der 
t “Rocky Mountain Cow Girl.” You wi 
be in your pretty tan skirt— be sure to have 
it pressed—and a blue-striped spurt bloose 
tnat I just saw in the La Mode wind<w, and 
you'll get some other rough Western stuff 
there too: a blue silk neckerchief and a 
natty little cow-girl sombrero—the La 
Mode is showing a good one called the 
La Parisienne for four fifty-eight and the 
daintiest pair of tan kid gauntlets you can 
find, and don't forget a pair of tan silk 
stoc kings 

‘They won't show in my riding boots,’ 
says Hetty, looking as if she was coming to 
life a little. 

“*Tush for the great, common 
sense riding boots,’ | says firmly; ‘you will 
wear precisely that neat little pair of almost 
new tan pumps with the yellow bows that 
you're standing in now. Do you get me?’ 

“*But that would be too dainty and ab- 
surd,’ says Hetty. 

“*Exactly!’ I says, 
hard. 

“*Why, 


says she, 


coarse, 


shutting my mouth 


I almost believe I do get you,’ 
looking religiously up into the 
future like that lady saint playing the organ 
in the picture. 

‘Another thing,’ I says: ‘You are 
deathly afraid of a horse and was hardly 
ever on one but once when you were a teeny 
girl, but you do love the open life, 
just nerved yourself up to come.’ 

“**T believe I see more clearly than ever, 
says Hetty. She grew up on a ranch, knows 
more about a horse than the horse himself 
does, and would be a top rider most places, 
with the cheap help we get nowadays that 
can hardly set a saddle. 

“*Also from time to time,’ I goes on, 
‘you want to ask this Mr. D. little, timid, 
silly questions that will just tickle him to 
death and make him feel superior. Ask 
him to tell you which legs of a horse the 
chaps go on, and other things like that; 
ask him if the sash that holds the horrid old 
saddle on isn’t so tight it’s hurting your 
horse. After the lunch is et, go over to the 
horse all alone and stroke his nose and call 
him a dear and be found by the gent when 
he follows you over trying to feed the noble 
animal a hard-boiled egg and a couple of 
pickles or something. Take my word for it, 
he'll be over all right and have a hearty 
laugh at your confusion, and begin to 
wonder what it is about you. 

‘How about falling off and spraining 
my ankle on the way back?’ demands the 
awake ning vestal with a gleam in her eye. 

“*No good,’ I says; ‘pretty enough fora 
minute, but it would make trouble if you 
kept up the bluff, and if there’s one thing a 
man hates more than another it’s to have 
a woman round that makes any trouble.’ 

““*You have me started on a strange new 
train of thought,’ says Hetty. 

***T think it’s a good one,’ I tells her, ‘ but 
remember there are risks. For one thing, 
you know how popular you have always 
been with all the girls. Well, after this day 
none of ’em will hardly speak to you be- 
cause of your low-lifed, deceitful game, and 
the things they'll say of you—such things 
as only woman can say of woman!’ 

‘I shall not count the cost,’ says she 
firmly. ‘And now I must hurry down for 
that sport bloose—blue-striped, you said?’ 

***Something on that order,’ I says, ‘that 
fits only too well. You can do almost any- 
thing you want to with your neck and arms, 
but remember strictly—a skirt is your one 
and only Non Plush Ultra.’ 

“So I went home all flushed and eager, 
thinking joyously how little men—the poor 
dubs—ever suspect how it’s put over on 
‘em, and the next day, which was Friday, I 
thought of a few more underhand things 
she could do. So when she run in to see me 
that afternoon, the excitement of the chase 
in her eye, she wanted I should go along on 
this picnic. I says yes | will, being that ex- 
cited myself and wanting to see really if 
I was a double-faced genius or wasn't I? 
Henrietta Price couldn't go on account of 
being still lame from her ride of a week ago, 
so I could go as chaperone, and anyway I 
knew the dear girls would all be glad to 
have me because I would look so different 
from them—like a genial old ranch fore- 
man going out on rodeo— and the boys was 
always glad to see me along anyway. ‘I'll 
be there,’ I says to Hetty. ‘And here—don’t 
forget at all times to-morrow to carry this 
little rea] lace handkerchief I’m giving you.’ 

“TI was at the meeting place next morn- 
ing at nine. None of the other girls was on 
time, of course, but that was just as well, 
because Aggie Tuttle had got her father to 
come down to the sale yard to pack a mule 
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with the hampers of lunch. Jeff Tuttle isa 
good packer all right, but too inflamed in 
the case of a mule, which he hates. They 
always know up and down that street when 
he’s packing one; ladies drag their children 
by as fast as they can. But Jeff had the 
hitch all throwed before any of the girls 
showed up, and ali began in a lovely man- 
ner, the crowd of about fifteen getting off 
not more than an hour late; Mr. Burchell 
in the lead and a bevy of these jolly young 


| rascals in their Non Plush Ultras riding 
| herd on him. 


“Every girl cast cordial glances of pity at 
poor Hetty when she showed up in her neat 
skirt and silly tan pumps with the ridicu- 
lous silk stockings and the close-fitting blue- 
striped thing, free at the neck, and her 
pretty hair all neated under the La Pari- 
sienne cow-girl hat. Oh, they felt kinder 
than ever before to poor old Hetty when 
they saw her as little daring as that, cheer- 
ing her with a hearty uproar, slapping their 
Non Plush Ultras with their caps or gloves, 
and then giggling confidentially to one 
another. Hetty accepted their applause 
with what they call a pretty show of con- 
fusion and gored her horse with her heel on 
the off side so it looked as if the vicious 
brute was running away and she might fall 
off any minute, but somehow she didn’t, 
and got him soothed with frightened words 
and by taking the hidden heel out of his 
slats—though not until Mr. D. had noticed 
her good and then looked again once or 
twice. 

“And so the party moved on for an hour 
or two, with the roguish young roughnecks 
cutting up merrily at all times, pretending 
to be cowboys coming to town on pay day, 
swinging their hats, giving the long yell, 
and doing roughriding to cut each other 
away from the side of Mr. D. every now 
and then, with a noisy laugh of good nature 
to hide the poisoned dagger. Daisy Estelle 
Maybury is an awful good rider, too, and 
got next to the hero about every time she 
wanted to. Poor thing, if she only knew 
that once she gets off a horse in ’em it 
makes all the difference in the world. 

“The dark city stranger seemed to enjoy 
it fine, all this noise and cutting up and 
cowboy antics like they was just a lot of 
high-spirited young men together, but I 
never weakened in my faith for one minute. 
‘Laugh on, my proud beauties,’ I says, ‘but 
a time will come, just as sure as you look 
and act like a passel of healthy boys.’ And 
you bet it did! 

“We hadn't got half way to Stender’s 
Spring till Mr. D. got off to tighten his 
cinch, and then he sort of drifted back to 
where Hetty and I was. I dropped back 
still farther to where a good chaperone 
ought to be and he rode in beside Hetty. 
The trail was too narrow then for the rest 
to come back after their prey, so they had 
to carry on the rough work among them- 
selves. 

“Hetty acted perfect. 
sive, withdrawn look—‘ aloof,’ I guess the 
word is—like she was too tender a flower, 
too fine for this rough stuff, and had ought 
to be in the home that minute telling a fairy 
story to the little ones gathered at her 
decently clad knee. I don’t know how she 
done it, but she put that impression over. 
And she tells Mr. D. that in spite of her 
quiet, studious tastes she had resolved to 
come on this picnic because she loves Na- 
ture oh! so dearly, the birds and the wild 
flowers and the great rugged trees that 
have their message for man if he will but 
listen with an understanding heart—aidn’t 
Mr. D. think so, or did he? But not too 
much of this dear old Nature stuff, which 
can be easy overdone with a healthy man; 
just enough to show there was hidden 
depths in her nature that everyone couldn't 
find. 

“Then on to silly questions about does a 
horse lie down when it goes to sleep each 
night after its hard day’s labor, and isn’t 
her horse’s sash too tight, and what a 
pretty fetlock he has, so long and thick and 
brown—Oh, do you call that the mane? 
How absurd of poor little me! Mr. Dag- 
gett knows just everything, doesn’t he? 
He’s perfectly terrifying. And where in 
the world did he ever learn to ride so stun- 
ningly, like one of those dare-devils in a 
Wild West entertainment? If her own 
naughty, naughty horse tries to throw her 
on the grounu again where he can bite her 
she'll just have Mr. D. ride the nassy ole 
sing and teach him better manners, so she 
will. There now! He must have heard 
that—just see him move his funny ears— 
don’t tell her that horses can’t understand 
things that are said. And, seriously now, 


She had a pen- 
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where did Mr. D. ever get his superb ath- 
letic training, because oh! how all too rare 
it is to see a brain-worker of strong men- 
tality and a splendid athlete in one and the 
same man. Oh, how pathetically she had 
wished and wished to be a man and take 
her place out in the world fighting its 
battles, instead of poor little me who could 
never be anything but a homebody to wor- 
ship the great, strong, red-blooded men who 
did the fighting and carried on great indus- 
tries—not even an athletic girl like those 
dear things up ahead—and this horse is 
bobbing up and down like that on purpose, 
just to make poor little me giddy, and so 
forth. Holding her bridle rein daintily she 
was with the lace handkerchief I'd give her 
that cost me twelve fifty. 

“Mr. D. took it all like a real man. He 
said her ignorance of a horse was adorable 
and laughed heartily at it. And he smiled 
in a deeply modest and masterful way and 
said ‘But, really, that’s nothing—nothing 
at all, I assure you,’ when she said about 
how he was a corking athlete—and then 
kept still to see if she was going on to say 
more about it. But she didn’t, having the 
God-given wisdom to leave him wanting. 
And then he would be laughing again at her 
poor- little-me horse talk. 

‘I never had a minute’s doubt after that, 
for it was the eyes of one fascinated to a 
finish that he turned back on me half an 
hour later as he says: ‘Really, Mrs. Pet- 
tengill, our Miss Hester is feminine to her 
finger tips, isshe not?’ ‘She is, she is,’ I an- 
swers. ‘If you only knew the trouble I had 
with the chit about that horrible old riding 
skirt of hers when all her girl friends are 
wearing asensible costume!’ Hetty blushed 
good and proper at this, not knowing how 
indecent I might become, and Mr. D. 
caught her at it. Aggie Tuttle and Stella 
Ballard at this minute is pretending to be 
shooting up a town with the couple of re- 
volvers they’d brought along in their cun- 
ning little holsters. Mr. D. turns his glazed 
eyes to me once more. ‘The real womanly 
woman,’ says he in a hushed voice, ‘is God’s 
best gift to man.’ Just like that. 

“*Landed!’ I says to myself. ‘Throw 
him up on the bank and light a fire.’ 

“And mebbe you think this tet-a-tet had 
not been noticed by the merry throng up 
front. Not so. The shouting and songs 
had died a natural death, and the last three 
miles of that trail was covered in a gloomy 
silence, except for the low voices of Hetty 
and the male she had so neatly pronged. I 
could see puzzled glances cast back at them 
and catch mutterings of bewilderment 
where the trail would turn on itself. But 
the poor young things didn’t yet realize 
that their prey was hanging back there for 
reasons over which he hadn’t any control. 
They thought, of course, he was just being 
polite or something. 

“When we got to the picnic place, though, 
they soon saw that all was not well. There 
was some resumption of the merrymaking 
as they dismounted and the girls put one 
stirrup over the saddle-horn and eased the 
cinch like the boys did, and proud of their 
knowledge, but the glances they now shot 
at Hetty wasn’t bewildered any more. 
They was glances of pure fright. Hetty, in 
the first place, had to be lifted off her horse, 
and Mr. D. done it in a masterly way to 
show her what a mere feather she was in his 
giant’s grasp. Then with her feet on the 
ground she reeled a mite, so he had to sup- 
port her. She grasped his great strong arm 
firmly and says: ‘It’s nothing—I shall be 
all right presently —leave me please, go and 
help those other girls.’ They had some low, 
heated language about his leaving her at 
such a crisis, with her gripping his arm till 
I bet it showed for an hour. But finally 
they broke and he loosened her horse’s sash, 
as she kept quaintly calling it, and she re- 
covered completely and said it had been 
but a moment’s giddiness anyway, and 
what strength he had in those arms, and 
yet could use it so gently, and he said she 
was a brave, game little woman, and the 
picnic was served to one and all, with looks 
of hearty suspicion and rage now being shot 
at Hetty from every other girl there. 

‘And now I see that my hunch has been 
even better than I thought. Not only does 
the star male hover about Hetty, cutely 
perched on a fallen log with her dainty, 
gleaming ankles crossed, and looking so 
fresh and nifty and feminine, but I’m 
darned if three or four of the other males 
don’t catch the contagion of her woman's 
yresence and hang round her, too, fetching 
on food of every kind there, feeding her 
spoonfuls of Aggie Tuttle’s plum preserves, 
and all like that, one comical thing after 
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another. Yes, sir; here was Mac Gordon 
and Riley Hardin and Charlie Dickman 
and Roth Hyde, men about town of the 
younger dancing set, that had knowed 
Hetty for years and hardly ever looked at 
her—here they was paying attentions to 
her now like she was some prize beauty, 
come down from Spokane for over Sunday, 
to say nothing of Mr. D., who hardly ever 
left her side except to get her another sar- 
dine sandwich or a paper cup of coffee. It 
was then I see the scientific explanation of 
it, like these high-school professors always 
say that science is at the bottom of every- 
thing. The science of this here was that 
they was all devoting themselves to Hetty 
for the simple reason that she was the one 
and only woman there present. 

“Of course these girls in their modest 
Non Plush Ultras didn’t get the scientific 
secret of this fact. They was still too ob- 
sessed with the idea that they ought to be 
ogle «don account of them by any male beast 
in his right senses. But they knew they’d 
got in wrong somehow. By this time they 
was kind of bunching together and telling 
each other things in low tones, while not 
seeming to look at Hetty and her dupes, at 
which all would giggle in the most vene 
mous manner. Daisy Estelle left the bunch 
once and made a coy bid for the notice of 
Mr. D. by snatching his cap and running 
merrily off with it about six feet. If there 
was anyone in the world—except Hetty 
could make a man hate the idea of riding 
pants for women, she was it. I could see 
the cold, flinty look come into his eyes as 
he turned away from her to Hetty with the 
pitcher of lemonade. And then Beryl Mae 
Macomber, she gets over close enough for 
Mr. D. to hear it, and says conditions is 
made very inharmonious at home fer a girl 
of her temperament, and she’s just liable 
any minute to chuck everything and either 
take up literary work or go into the movies, 
she don’t know which and don’t care—all 
kind of desperate so Mr. D. will feel 
alarmed about a beautiful young thing like 
that out in the world alone and unprotected 
and at the mercy of every designing scoun- 
drel. But I don’t think Mr. D. hears a 
word of it, he’s so intently listening to 
Hetty who says here in this beautiful moun- 
tain glade where all is peace how one can't 
scarcely believe that there is any evil in the 
world anywhere, and what a difference it 
does make when one comes to see life truly 
Then she crossed and recrossed her silken 
ankles, slightly adjusted her daring tan skirt 
and raised her eyes wistfully to the treetops, 
and I bet there wasn’t a man there didn’t feel 
that she belonged in the home circle with 
the little ones gathered about, telling ‘em an 
awfully exciting story about the naughty, 
naughty, bad little white kitten and the ball 
of mamma's yarn. 

“Yes, sir; Hetty was as much of a reve- 
lation to me in one way as she would of been 
to that party in another if I hadn't saved 
her from it. She must have had the correct 
female instinct all these years, only no 
one had ever started her before on a track 
where there was no other entries. With 
those other girls dressed like she was Hetty 
would of been leaning over some one’s 
shoulder to fork up her own sandwiches, 
and no one taking hardly any notice whether 
she'd had some of the hot coffee or whether 
she hadn't. And the looks she got through- 
out the afternoon! Say, I wouldn't of 
trusted that girl at the edge of a cliff with a 
single pair of those No. 9872’s anywhere near 

“After the lunch things was packed up 
there was faint attempts at fun and frolic 
with songs and chorus— Riley Hardin has a 
magnificent bass voice at times and Mac 
Gordon and Charlie Dickman and Roth 
Hyde wouldn't be so bad if they’d let these 
Turkish cigarettes alone—and the boys got 
together and sung some of their good old 
business-college songs, with the girls com- 
ing in while they murdered Hetty with their 
beautiful eyés. But Hetty and Mr. D. sort 
of withdrew from the noisy enjoyment and 
taiked about the serious aspects of life and 
how one could get along almost any place if 
only they had their favorite authors. And 

Mr. D. says doesn’t she sing at all, and she 
says, Oh! in a way; that her voice has a cer- 
tain parlor charm, she has been told, and she 
sings at—-you can’t really call it singing 
two or three of the old Scotch songs of 
homely sentiment like the Scotch seem to 
get into their songs as no other nation can, 
or doesn’t he think so, and he does, indeed. 
And he’s reading a wonderful new novel in 
which there is much of Nature with its 
lessons for each of us, but in which love con- 
quers all at the end, and the girl in it re- 
minds him strongly of her, and perhaps she'll 
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be good enough to sing for him—just for 
him alone in the dusk—if he brings this 
book up to-morrow night so he can show 
her some good places in it. 
“At first she is sure she has a horrid old 
engagement for to-morrow night and is so 
sorry, but another time, perhaps —4— Ain't 
it a marvel the crooked tricks that girl had 
learned in one day! And then she remem- 
bers that her engagement is for Tuesday 





, night—what could she have been thinking 
( of!—and come by all means—only too 
charmed—and how rarely nowadays does 


one meet one on one’s own level of culture, 
or perhaps that is too awful a word to use 
so hackneyed— but anyway he knows what 
she means, or doesn’t he? He does. 
“Pretty soon she gets up and goes over 
to her horse, picking her way daintily in the 
silly little tan pumps, and seems to be offer- 
ing the beast something. The stricken man 
follows her, the second he can without be- 
ing too raw about it, and there is the ador- 
ably feminine thing with a big dill pickle, 
two deviled eggs and a half of one of these 
Camelbert cheeses for her horse. Mr. D. 
has a good masterly laugh at her idea of 
horse fodder and calls her ‘But, my dear 
child!’ and she looks prettily offended and 
offers this chuck to the horse and he gulps 
it all down and noses round for more of the 
same. It was an old horse named Croppy 
that she’d known from childhood and would 
eat anything on earth. She rode him up 
here once and he nabbed a bar of laundry 
soap off the back porch and chewed the 
whole thing down with tears of ecstasy in 
his eyes and frothing at the mouth like 
mad dog. Well, so Hetty gives mister man 
a look of dainty superiority as she flicks 
crumbs from her white fingers with my 
real lace handkerchief, and he stops his 
hearty laughter and just stares, and she 
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' says what nonsense to think the poor 
horses don’t like food as well as anyone. 

) Them little moments have their effect on a 
man in a certain condition. He knew there 
probe ably wasn’t another horse in the world 
would touch that truck, but he couldn't 

, help feeling a strange new respect for her in 

\ addition to that glorious masculine prote« 

| tion she’d had him wallowing in all day 

} “The ride home, at least on the part of 

| the Non Plush Ultra cut-ups, was like they 

( had laid a loved one to final rest out there 

on the lone mountain side. The handsome 


) stranger and Hetty brought up the rear, 
conversing eagerly about themselves and 
other serious topics. I believe he give her 
} to understand that he’d been pretty wild 
at one time in his life and wasn’t any too 
darned well over it yet, but that some good 
womanly woman who would study his ways 
) could still take him and make a man of him 
and her answering that she knew he must 
have suffered beyond human endurance in 
that horrible conflict with his lower nature. 
He said he had. 

“Of course the rabid young hoydens up 
ahead made a feeble effort now and then to 
carry it off lightly, and from time to time 
sang My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean, or 
Merrily We Roll Along, with the high, 
squeaky tenor of Roth Hyde sounding 
above the others very pretty in the moon- 
light, but it was poor work as far as these 
enraged vestals was concerned. If I'd been 
Hetty and had got a strange box of candy 
through the mail the next week, directed in 
a disguised woman's hand, I'd of rushed 
right cff to the police with it, not waiting 
for any analysis. And she, poor thing, 
would get so frightened at bad spots, with 
the fierce old horse bobbing about so dan- 
gerous, that she just has to be held on. And 
once she wrenched her ankle against a hor- 
rid old tree on the trail—she hadn't been 
able to resist a little one—and bit her under 
lip as the spasm of pain passed over her re- 
fined features. But she was all right in a 
minute and begged Mr. D. not to think of 
bathing it in cold water because it was 
nothing—nothing at all, really now—and 
he would embarrass her frightfully if he 
said one more word about it. And Mr. D. 
again remarked that she was feminine to 
her finger tips, a brave, game little woman, 
one of the gamest he ever knew. And pretty 
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soon—what was she thinking about now? 
Why, she was merely wondering if horses 
think in the true sense of the word or only 
have animal instinct, as it is called. And 
wasn't she a strange, puzzling creature to 
be thinking on deep subjects like that at 
such a time! Yes, she had been called 
puzzling as a child, but she didn’t like it one 
bit. She wanted to be like other girls, if he 
knew what she meant. He seemed to 

“They took Hetty home first on account 
of her poor little ankle and sung Good 
Night, Ladies at the gate. And so ended a 
day that was wreck and ruin for most of our 
sex there present. 

“And to show you what a good, deep 
scientific cause I had discovered, the next 
night at Hetty’s who shows up one by one 
but these four men about town, each with 
a pound of mixed from the Bon Ton Kandy 
Kitchen, and there they're all setting at 
the feet of Hetty, as it were, in her new 
light summer gown with the blue bows, when 
Mr. D. blows in with a two-pound box and 
the novel in which love conquered all. So 
excited she was when she tells me about it 
next day. The luck of that girl! But after 
all it wasn't luck, because she'd laid her 
foundations the day before, hadn't she? 
Always look a little bit back of anything 
that seems to be luck, say I 

“And Hetty with shining eyes enter- 
tained one and all with the wit and sparkle 
a woman can show only when there's four 
or five men at her at once—it’s the only 
time we ever rise to our best. But she got a 
chance for a few words alone with Mr D., 
who took his hat finally when he sees the 
other four was going to set him out; 
words to confide to him how she loathed 
this continual social racket to which she 
was constantly subjected, with never a 
let-up so one could get to one’s books and 
to one’s real thoughts. But 
would venture up again sometime next 
week or the week after—not getting coarse 
in her work, understand, even with 
flopping round there out on the bank— and 
he give her one long, meaning look and sa 
why not to-morrow night, and she carelessl 
said that would be charming, she 
she didn’t think of any engagement 
minute—and it : 
thin k of poor little me. 

‘Then she went back and gave the social 
evening of their life to the m four ~ s thi at 


enoug! 


perhaps he 


was sure 
at th 


was ever so nice of m to 


had stayed. She said she couldn't thank 
them enough for coming this evening 

which is probably the only time she had 
told the truth in thirty-six hours— and they 


all made merry 
Our Alle 


Roth Hyde 


y, so good on the 


sang Sally ir 
high notes that 


the Duttons was all out in the hall liste: 
ing; and Riley Hardin singing Down, Diver 
Down, "Neath the Deep Blue Waves! and 
Mac Gordon singing his everlasting Ger 


man songs in their native language, and 
Charlie Dickman singing a new sentimenta! 
one called Ain't There at Least One Gentk 

man Here? about a fair young lady dancer 
being insulted in a gilded café in some large 
city; and one and all voted it was a jolly 

evening and said how about coming bact 
to-morrow night, but Hetty said No, it was 
her one evening for study and she couldn't 
be bothered with them, which was a plain, 
downright so-and-so and well she knew it, 
because that girl’s study was over for good 
and all 

“Well, why string it out? I've give you 
the facts. And my lands! Will you lool 
at that clock now? Here’s the morning 
gone and this room still looking like the in 
side of a sheep-herder’s wagon! Oh, yes, 
and when Hetty was up here this time that 
she wouldn’t wear my riding pants down 
she says, ‘Not only that, but I'm scrupu 
lously careful in all ways. Why, I never 
even allow dear Burchell to observe me in 
one of those lace boudoir caps that so many 
women cover up their hair with when it’s 
their best feature, but they won't take time 
to do it.’ 

**Now was that spoken like a wise woman 
or like the two-horned GalumpsisC aladensis 
of East India, whose habits are little known 
to man? My Lord! Won't I ever learn to 
stop? Where did I put that dusting cloth?” 
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Theres a New Pufted Wheat we 


#2 Announcing, 
A Twice-Better Wheat 
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Wondrously Elastic 


Phe extra glut make his wheat clasts So the st 


g im 
explosion pull the grams to ten times normal siz 

That means such Puffed Wheat as you never saw betor 
sig bubbles, flimsy, air Imost phantom-like in texturs Phin 
toasted tit-bits which, in eating, melt away like snowflakes 

All grocers now ive this new product We urge you to 
get it You thought Putted Wheat of last year delightful. 
This vear it nearly twice better 

We promis uu a welcome surprise. 
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Pufted Wheat ® 12c¢ 
Puffed Rice “= 15c 
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Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—1l5c | 
' Ss a 
You believe in whole wheat for the ehildren Every 
modern mother is serving it more and morte But remember 
hat whole wheat must be wholly digestible, else you miss a 
larg@ share of its virtuc 
That's the chief reason for Puffed Wheat Prof. Ander 
son’ process explodes every food cell Every atom ol every 
element is made available as food 
Think of that if Puffed Wheat seems only a coaxing 
dainty. It is more than that It is our premier grain made, 
for the first time, into a pertect whole-grain food. 
Tell your grocer now to st nd the 1916 style. 
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SAYE’S tone is the master-test of 

the Columbia Grafonola. The sheer 
music of it alrnost defies reproduction— 
yet the Columbia Grafonola gives back 
to the ear a perfect image of Ysaye’s 
tone-painting —his touch, his soul, his 
whole art reflected in a tone as truly, 
thrillingly his own as though the strings 
of a rare old Cremona were singing 
under his master-hand. 


Gloriously rounded, rich, full and clear, 
it is Ysaye’s tone to the very life that 
pours out between the opened shutters 
of the Columbia Grafonola. And it is 
unmistakably Ysaye himself who is 
playing—playing on another, greater 
instrument, “The One Incomparable 
Instrument of Music” that transforms 
records into reality. This quality of 
TONE is the one great reason why the 
Columbia is invariably the true musi- 
cian’s choice. 





“Hearing is Believing.” Base your choice 
on this master-test. There's a Columbia 
dealer near you who will gladly let Ysaye 
play for you on the Columbia Grafonola. 


GRAFONOLA 


|| Dealers are glad to respond to requests for the beau- 
1 | tiful new Columbia book, ‘The Columbia oe i 
bibs Sas a 
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senses of the listener. Only the absence 
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= 1 ESTINN’S great and noble voice on | “= 3 => — Sy) A WY, 
——— | Columbia Records is one of many = : 
| beautiful examples of the perfect truth es - 
| | of Columbia reproduction. SEA BA 
| A melody so pure and sweet and lovely Ul Zip Gp 
. soars in each liquid, crystal phrase —a MUHA Wf Yi} 
Fett | feeling so deep and tender suffuses this || |}¥// YY i | \ : y : 
A matchlessly érue interpretation—that the IK // HAN WAS 
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of Destinn in person distinguishes record | ~ S YO SN \ | 
| from living reality; to sight—only—not || |F= > AMIN 
| to the ear—is Destinn absent. \ 
| A thrilling sense of presence and near- | 
| ness is characteristic of Columbia 
| Records by great operatic artists —the 
result of flawless precision in recording _ || 
- and reproduction. 


Played on any instrument, Columbia 
- Records evidence a quality of truth in 
tone and feeling that sets them apart 
“i 7C4 from any others. Columbia Records are 
records of the soul of music, not merely 
of the sound of music—a clear, unmistak- || 
able difference apparent at once on com- } 
parison. And comparison is convincing. 


BIZ 


ose” RECORDS: 


New records on sale the 20th of every month. 
| Columbia Records in all foreign languages. 
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When you buy a fire 
extinguisher you are 
buying fire protection 
—you want none but 
the best 


‘M FIRE EXTINGUISHE 


The last word in ‘‘Safety First” 


Read these Five Features 
which insure positive protection 














































































You do not have to pump and aim this 
extinguisher at the same time. Ten sec- 
onds’ easy pumping produces air pressure 
sufficient to exhaust its entire contents, if 
necessary. Both hands are thus left free 
to accurately direct the stream. This fea 
' ture also allows for the use of the J-M 
Extinguisher in cramped quarters where 
there is no room to operate the ordinary 


st 





extinguisher. 


' 
You can hit a silver dollar squarely at 30 
n feet with a J-M Fire Extinguisher. Its 
| stream is powerful, steady, continuous. It 
| does not pulsate as does the stream of the 
| ordinary extinguisher, and though deadly to 
all incipient fires, particularly gasoline, 
oil and electrical, which cannot be fought 
| 


with other chemicals or water, the 
| liquid is perfectly harmless to skin, fabric 
the safest as well as the most 
fire-extinguishing liquid known. 


J-M 


and metal 
efficient 






The J-M Fire Extinguisher is sealed at 
both ends. It cannot be tampered with 
without breaking the seals. This exclusive 
device prevents the use of this extinguisher 
without your knowledge. It indicates that 
the instrument is charged and ready for 
instant use in case of emergency 
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When a J-M Fire Extinguisher is re- 
charged by J-M Service Station or 
through any authorized dealer, it is care 
fully inspected and resealed. The unbro 
ken seals, therefore, are virtually a new 
guarantee that the extinguisher is in per- 
fect condition. The user, however, may 
recharge the J-M Fire Extinguisher him- 
self should he so desire. 
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The J-M Fire Extinguisher is inspected, 
tested and approved by and bears the 
labelofthe Underwriters’ Laboratories,Inc. 
Every automobile owner who equips his 
car with it saves 15% on his automobile 
fire insurance premium, and every user 
enjoys more and better fire protection. 











Brass or 
Nickel Finish 
Black Bracket 
Included 
On Hardware Stores, Garages, Auto Supply Dealers 
Johns-Manville Branches in all large cities. Write for booklet 
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H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
294 Madison Avenue, New York 
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and insist upon Millie’s hearing him, when 
unexpectedly she appeared in a somber, 


| fluttering cloak, with her head uncovered 


and hair blown back from her pale brow. 
He waited until she had passed him, and 
then rose, softly calling her name. 

She stopped and turned, with a hand 
pressed to her heart. 

"7 was afraid you'd gone out,”’ she told 
him. ‘‘The sea is like a pack of wolves.” 
Her voice was a low complexity of relief 
and fear. 

“Not alone,” 
you.” 

““Madness,"” she murmured, gathering 
her wavering cloak about her breast. She 
swayed, graceful as a reed, in the wind, 
charged with potency. He made an invol- 
untary gesture toward her with his arms; 
but in a sudden access of fear she eluded 
him. 

“We must talk,” he told her. “There is 
a great deal that needs explaining, that—I 
think—I have a right to know, the right of 
your dependence on something to save you 
from yourself. There is another right, but 
only you can give that - 

““Indeed,”’ she interrupted tensely, 
mustn't stand here talking to me.” 

“IT shall allow nothing to interrupt us,’ 
he returned decidedly. ‘I have been long 
enough in the dark.” 

“But you don’t understand what you 
will, perhaps, bring on yourself—on me.” 

“*I am forced to ignore even that last.” 

She glanced hurriedly about. “‘ Not here 
then, if you must.” 

She walked from him, toward the secoad 
ruined pile that fronted the bay. The sieps 
to the gaping entrance had rotted away and 
they were forced to mount an insecure side 
piece. The interior, as Woolfolk had seen, 
was composed of one high room, while, 
above, a narrow, open second story hung 
like a ledge. On both sides were long count- 
ers with, behind them, mounting sets of 
shelves. 

‘This was the store,” 
“It was a great estate.” 

4 dim and moldering fragment of cotton 
stuff was hanging from a forgotten bolt; 
above, some tinware was eaten with rust; 
a scale had crushed in the floor and lay 
broken on the earth beneath; while a 
ledger, its leaves a single, sodden film of 
gray, was still open on a counter. A pro- 
carious stair mounted to the flooring 
above, and Millie Stope made her way 
upward, followed by Woolfolk. 

There, in the double gloom of the clouds 


he replied; “not without 


“you 


’ 


Millie told 


him. 


and a small dormer window obscured by 
cobwebs, she sank on a broken box. The 
insane building shook perilously in the 


blasts of the wind. Below they could see 
the empty floor, and through the doorway 
the somber, gleaming greenery without. 

All the patient expostulation that John 

Woolfolk had prepared disappeared in a 
sudden tyranny of emotion, of hunger for 
the slender, weary figure before him. Seat- 
ing himself at her side, he burst into a tor- 
rential expression of passionate desire that 
mounted with the tide of his eager words. 
He caught her hands, held them in a painful 
grip, and gazed down into her still, fright- 
ened face. He stopped abruptly, was silent 
for a tempestuous moment, and then baldly 
repeated the fact of his love. 

Millie Stope said: 

“I know so little about the love you 
mean.”’ Her voice trailed to silence; and in 
a lull of the storm they heard the thin 
patter of rats on the floor below, the stir of 
bats among the rafters. 

“It's quickly learned,”” he assured her. 
“Millie, do you feel any response at all in 
your heart—the slightest return of my 
longing?’ 

“TI don't know,” she answered, turning 
toward him a troubled scrutiny. “Perhaps 
in another surrounding, with things diffe ~ 


ent, I might care for you very much 
“T am going to take you into that other 
surrounding,” he announced. 


She ignored his interruption. “But we 
shall never have a chance to learn.’” She 
silenced his attempted protest with a cool, 
flexible palm against his mouth. “Life,” 
she continued, “‘is so dreadfully in the dark. 
One is lost at the beginning. There are 
maps to take you safely to the Guianas, but 
none for souls. Perhaps religions are — 
Again I don’t know. I have found nothing 
secure—only a whirlpool into which I will 
not drag others.” 

“I will drag you out 


* he asserted. 
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She smiled at him, in a _ momentary 
tenderness, and continued: Then I was 
young I never doubted that I would con- 
quer life. I pictured myself rising in 
triumph over circumstance, as a gull leaves 
the sea. ; Then I was young . 

If I was afraid of the dark then I thought, 
of course, I would outgrow it; but it has 
grown deeper than my courage. The night 
is terrible now.’’ A shiver passed over her. 

“You are ill,” he insisted, ‘“‘ but you shall 
be cured.” 

“Perhaps, a year ago, something might 
have been done, with assistance; yes— with 
you. Then, whatever is hadn't material- 
ized. Why did you delay?” she cried in a 
sudden suffering. 

“You'll go with me to-night,” 
stoutly. 

“In this?"’ She indicated the wind beat- 
ing with the blows of a great fist against the 
swaying walls of the demolished store. 
“Have you seen the sea? Do you remem- 
ber what happened on the day I went with 
you when it was so beautiful and still?” 

John Woolfolk realized, wakened to a 
renewed mental clearness by the threaten- 
ing of all that he desired, that—as Millie 
had intimated — life was too complicated to 
be solved by a simple longing; love was not 
the all-powerful magician of conventional 
acceptance; there were other, no less pro- 
found, depths 

He resolutely abandoned his mere incho- 
ate wanting, and considered the elements 
of the position that were known to him. 
There was, in the first place, that old, 
lamentable dereliction of Lichfield Stope’s, 
and its aftermath in his daughter. Millie 
had just recalled to Woolfolk the duration, 
the activity, of its poison. Here there was 
no possibility of escape by mere removal; 
the stain was within; and it must 
thoroughly cleansed before she could cope 
successfully, happily, with life. In this, he 
was forced to acknowledge, he could help 
her but little; it was an affair of spirit; and 
spiritual values—-though they might be 
supported from without—had their growth 
and decrease strictly in the individual they 
animated. 

Still, he argued, a normal existence, a 
sense of security, would accomplish much 
and they hung upon the elimination of the 
second, unknown element —the reason for 
her backward glances, her sudden, loud 
banalities, yesterday’s mechanical repudia- 
tion of his offered assistance and the implied 
wish for him to go. He said gravely 

“*T have been impatient, but you came so 
sharply into my empty existence that I was 
upset. If you are ill you can cure yourself 
Never forget your mother’s ‘brave heart.’ 
But there is something objective, imme- 
diate, threatening you. Tell me what it is, 
Millie, and together we will overcome, put 
it away from you forever.” 

She gazed panic-stricken into the empty 
gloom below 

“No! no!” she exclaimed, rising. 
don't know. I won't drag you down. 
must go away at once, 
storm.” 

“What is it?" he demanded. 

She stood rigidly erect with her eyes shut 
and hands clasped at her sides. Then she 
slid down upon the box, lifting to him a 
white mask of fright. 

“It’s Nicholas,” she said, 
her breath. 

A sudden relief swept over John Wool- 
folk. In his mind he dismissed as negligible 
the heavy man fumbling beneath his soiled 
apron. He wondered how the other could 
have got such a grip on Millie Stope’s 
imagination? 

The mystery that had enveloped her was 
fast disappearing, leaving them without an 
obstacle to the happiness he proposed. 
Woolfolk said curtly: 

“Has Nicholas been annoying you? 

She shivered, with clasped, straining 
hands. 

‘He says he’s crazy about me,”’ she told 
him in a shuddering voice that contracted 
his heart. “‘He says that I must—must 
marry him, or " Her period trailed 
abruptly out to silence. 

Woolfolk grew animated with determi- 
nation, an immediate purpose. 

““Where would Nicholas be at this hour?” 
he asked. 

She rose hastily, clinging to his arm. 
“You mustn't,” she exclaimed, yet not 
loudly. “‘You don’t know! He is watch- 
ing —something frightful would happen.”’ 
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STUDY AT HOME. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Nothing ‘frightful,’”’ he returned toler- 
antly, preparing to descend. “Only unfor- 
tunate for Nicholas.” 

“You mustn't,” she repeated desperately, 
her sheer weight hanging from her hands 
clasped about his neck. “ Nicholas is not 
not human. There’s something funny 
about him. I don’t mean funny, I a 

He unclasped her fingers and quietly 
forced her back to the seat on the box. 
Then he took a place at her side. 

“Now,” he asked reasonably, 
this about Nicholas?” 

She glanced down into the desolate cavern 
of the store; the ghostly remnant of cotton 
goods fluttered in a draft like a torn and 
grimy cobweb; the lower floor was palpa- 
bly bare. 

“He came in April,”’ she commenced in 
a voice without any life. “‘The woman we 
had had for years was dead; and when 
Nicholas asked for work we were glad to 
take him. He wanted the smallest possible 
wages and was willing to do everything 
he even cooked quite nicely. At first he was 
jumpy—he had asked if many strangers 
went by; but then when no one appeared 


“what is 
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he got easier. . . . He got easier and | 
began to do extra things for me. I thanked | 
him—until I understood. Then I asked 


father to send him away; but he was 
afraid; and, before I could get up my cour 
age to do it, Nicholas spoke 

“He said he was crazy about me, and 
would I please try and be good to him. He 
had always wanted to marry, he went on, 
and live right, but things had gone against 
him. 

“I told him that he was impertinent and 
that he would have to go at once; but he 
cried and begged me not to say that, not to 
get him ‘started.”” 

That, John Woolfolk recalled, was pre- 
cisely what the man had said to him 

“*T went back to father and told him why 
he must send Nicholas off, but father 
nearly suffocated. He turned almost black. 
Then I got frightened and locked myself in 
my room, while Nicholas sat out on the 
stair and sobbed all night. It was ghastly! 
In the morning I had to go down, and he 
went about his duties as usual. That eve- 
ning he spoke again, on the porch, twisting 
his hands exactly as if 4 were making 
bread. He repeated that he wanted me to 
be nice to him. He said something wrong 
would happen if I pushed him to it. 

“I think if he had threatened to kill me 
it would have been more possible than his 
hints and sobs. 


happened. 
them at the store, two miles back in the 
pines, but I could never get away from 
Nicholas; he was always at my shoulder, 
muttering and twisting his hands. 
hen I found something.” 
tated, glancing once more down through 
the empty gloom, while her fingers 
fumbled in the band of her waist. 
“T was cleaning his room— it simply had 
to be done—and hed out a bureau drawer, 
when I saw this underneath. He was not in 
the house, and I took one look at it, then 
put the things back near as possible as they 
were. I was so frightened that I slipped it 
in my dress— had no chance to return it.” 
He took from her unresisting hand a 
folded rectangle of coarse gray paper; and 
opening it, found a small handbill with the 
crudely reproduced photograph of a man’s 
head with a long, drooping nose, sleepy 
eyes in thick folds of fiesh, and a drooping 
underlip with a fixed, dull smile: 


WANTED FOR MURDER! 
The authorities of Coweta offer THREE 


HUNDRED DOLLARS for the apprehension | 


of the below, Iscah Nicholas, convicted of 
the murder of Elizabeth Slakto, an aged 
woman. 

General description: Age 


about forty- 


eight. Head receding, with large nose and 
stupid expression. Body corpulent but 
strong. Nicholas has no trade and works 


He is a homicidal maniac. 
WANTED FOR MURDER! 


“He told me that his name was Nicholas 
Brandt,”’ Millie noted in her dull voice 

A new gravity possessed John Woolfolk. 

“You must not go back to the house,” he 
decided. 

“Wait,” she replied. “I was terribly 
frightened when he went up to his room. 
When he came down he thanked me for 
cleaning it. I told him he was mistaken, 
that I hadn’t been in there, but I could see 
he was suspicious. He cried all the time 
he was coo! 


at general utility. 


The thing drew out to a | 
month, then six weeks, and nothing more 
I started again and again to tell | 


She hesi- 


swiftly 


g dinner, in a queer, choked | 
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When the long day's work is over 
Comes the pipe | like the best, 

Sayin’: ‘‘Peace to restless spirits 
Time has come to take yo’ rest.’” 

All the daytime hustle -bustle 

Dim an’ distant -like it seems 

When yo’ good-night pipe of VELVET 
Is a-wishin’ ‘ Pleasant dreams.”’ 
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and afterward touched me—on the 
arm. I swam, but all the water in the bay 
wouldn't take away the feel of his fingers. 
Then I saw the boat—you came ashore. 

“Nicholas was dreadfully upset, and hid 
in the pines for a day or more. He told me 
if I spoke of him it would happen, and if I 
left it would happen—to father. Then he 
came back. He said that you were—were 
in love with me, and that I must send you 
away. He added that you must go away 
to-day, for he couldn't stand waiting any 
more. He said that he wanted to be right, 
but that things were against him. This 
morning he got dreadful—if I fooled him 
he'd get you, and me, too, and then there 
was always father for something special 
extra. That, he warned me, would happen 
if I stayed away for more than an hour.” 
She rose, trembling violently. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it’s been an hour now. I must go back.” 

John Woolfolk thought rapidly; his face 
was grim. If he had brought a pistol from 
the ketch he would have shot Iscah Nich- 
olas without hesitation. Unarmed, he was 
reluctant to precipitate a crisis with such 
serious possibilities. He could secure one 
from the Gar, but even that short lapse of 
time might prove fatal—to Millie or Lich- 
field Stope. Millie’s story was patently fact 
in every detail. He thought more rapidly 
still—desperately. 

I must go back,” she repeated, her 
words lost in a sudden blast of wind under 
the dilapidated roof. 

He saw that she was right. 

“Very well,” he acquiesced. “Tell him 
that you saw me, and that I promised to go 
to-night. Act quietly; say that you have 
been upset, but that you will give him an 
answer to-morrow. Then at eight o’clock— 
it will be dark early to-night—walk out to 
the wharf. That is all. But it must be done 
without any hesitation; you must be even 
cheerful, kinder to him.” 

He was thinking: She must be out of the 
way when I meet Nicholas. She must not 


| besubjected to the ordeal that would release 
| her from the dread that was fast crushing 
| her spirit. 


She swayed, and he caught her, held her 


| upright, circled in his steady arms. 


“Don’t let him hurt us,” 
**Oh, don’t!” 

“Not now,” he reassured her. ‘‘ Nicholas 
is finished. But you must help by doing 
exactly as I have told you. You'd better 
go on now. It won’t be long, hardly three 


she gasped. 


| hours, until freedom.”’ 


She laid her cold cheek against his face, 
while her arms crept round his neck. She 
said nothing; and he held her to him with 
a sudden throb of feeling. They stood for a 
moment in the deepening gloom, bound in 
a straining embrace, while the rats gnawed 
in the crazy walls of the store and the storm 
thrashed without. Then she reluctantly de- 
scended the stair, crossed the broken floor 
and disappeared through the gap of the door. 

A sudden unwillingness to have her re- 
turn alone to the sobbing menace of Iscah 
Nicholas, the impotent wraith that had 
been Lichfield Stope, carried him in an 
impetuous stride to the stair. But there he 
halted. The plan he had evolved held, in 
its simplicity, a larger measure of safety 
than any immediate, unconsidered course. 

John Woolfolk waited until she had had 


| time to enter the orange grove, then he 
| followed, turning toward the beach. 


‘He found Halvard already at the sand’s 


| edge, waiting uneasily with the tender, and 


they crossed the broken water to where the 
Gar’s cabin flung out a remote, peaceful 
light. 
xI 
HE sailor immediately set about his 
familiar, homely tasks, while Woolfolk 
made a minute inspection of the ketch’s 


| rigging. He desce ded to supper with an 


expression of abstraction, and ate mechani- 
cally whatever was placed before him. 
Afterward he rolled a cigarette, which he 
neglected to light, and sat motionless, chin 
on breast, in the warm stillness. 

Halvard cleared the table and John Wool- 
folk roused himself. He turned to the shelf 
that ran above the berths and secured a 
small, locked tin box. For an hour or more 
he was engaged in the alternation of writing 
and the careful reading of various papers 
sealed with vermilion wafers. Then he 


| called Halvard. 


“T’'ll get you to witness these signatures,” 


| he said, rising. Poul Halvard hesitated; 


then, with a furrowed brow, clumsily 
grasped the pen. “Here,” Woolfolk in- 
dicated. The man wrote slowly, linking 
fortuitously the unsteady letters of his 
name. This arduous task accomplished, he 
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immediately rose. John Woolfolk again took 
his place, turning to address the other, when 
he saw that one side of Halvard’s face was 
bluish and rapidly swelling. 

““What’s the matter with your jaw?” he 
promptly inquired. 

Halvard avoided his gaze, obviously re- 
luctant to speak, but Woolfolk’s silent 
interrogation was persistent. Then: 

“I met that Nicholas,’ Halvard admit- 
ted: “without a knife.” 

“Well?” Woolfolk insisted. 

“There’s something wrong with this 
cursed place,” Halvard said defiantly. 
“You can laugh, but there’s a matter in 
the air that’s not natural. My grand- 
mother could have named it. She heard 
the ravens that called Tollfsen’s death, and 
read Linga’s eyes before she strangulated 
herself. Anyhow, when you didn’t come 
back I got doubtful and took the tender in. 
Then I saw Nicholas beating up through 
the bushes, hiding here and there, and 
doubling through the grass; so I came on 
him from the back and—and kicked him, 
quite sudden. 

“He went on his hands, but got up quick 
for a hulk like himself. Sir, this is hard to 
believe, but it’s Biblical —he didn’t take any 
more notice of the kick than if it had been a 
flag halyard brushed against him. He said 
‘Go away,’ and waved his foolish hands. 

“I closed in, still careful of the knife, 
with a remark, and got onto his heart. He 
only coughed and kept telling me in a cry- 
ing whisper to go away. Nicholas pushed 
me back —that’s how I got this face. What 
was the use? I might as well have hit a 
pudding. Even talk didn’t move him. In 
a little it sent me cold.” He stopped 
abruptly, grew sullen; it was evident that 
he would say no more in that direction. 
Woolfolk opened another subject: 

“Life, Halvard,” he said, “is uncertain; 
perhaps to-night I shall find it absolutely 
unreliable. What I am getting at is this 
If anything happens to me—death, to be 
accurate—the Gar is yours, the ketch and 
a sum of money. It is secured to you in 
this box, which you will deliver to my ad- 
dress in Boston. There is another provi- 
sion that I’ll mention merely to give you 
the opportunity to repeat it verbally from 
my lips: The bulk of anything I have, in 
the possibility we are considering, will go 
to a Miss Stope, the daughter of Lichfield 
Stope, formerly of Virginia.” He stood up. 
“Halvard,” Woolfolk said abruptly, extend- 
ing his hand, expressing for the first time 
his repeated thought, “‘ you are a good man. 
You are the only steady quantity I have 
ever known. I have paid you for a part of 
this, but the most is beyond dollars. That 
I am now acknowledging.” 

Halvard was cruelly embarrassed. He 
waited, obviously desiring a chance to re- 
treat, and Woolfolk continued in a different 
vein: 

“T want the canvas division rigged across 
the cabin and three berths made. Then get 
the yacht ready to go out at any time.” 

One thing more remained; and, going 
deeper into the tin box, John Woolfolk 
brought out a packet of square envelopes 
addressed to him in a faded, angular hand. 
They were all that remained now of his 
youth, of the past. Not a ghost, not a re- 
membered fragrance nor accent, rose from 
the delicate paper. They had been the 
property of a man dead twelve years ago, 
slain by incomprehensible mischance; and 
the man in the contracted cabin, vibrating 
from the elemental and violent forces with- 
out, forbore to open them. He burned the 
packet to a blackish ash on a plate. 

It was, he saw from the chronometer, 
seven o'clock; and he rose charged with 
tense energy, engaged in activities of a far 
different order. He unwrapped from many 
folds of oiled silk a flat, amorphous pistol, 
uglier in its bleak outline than the familiar 
weapons of more graceful days; and, sliding 
into place a filled cartridge case, he threw 
a load into the barrel. This he deposited 
in the pocket of a black wool jacket, closely 
buttoned about his long, hard body, and 
went up on deck. 

Halvard, in a glistening, yellow coat, 
came close up to him, speaking with the 
wind whipping the words from his lips 
He said: “She's ready, sir.” 

For a moment Woolfolk made no answer; 
he stood gazing anxiously into the dark 
that enveloped and hid Millie Stope from 
him. There was another darkness about her, 
thicker than the mere night, like a black 
cerement dropping over her soul. His eyes 
narrowed as he replied to the sailor: 

“Good!” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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“Sammy,” you say with ginger and enthusiasm, “Let's get out the 
corkingest booklet that ever broke the heart of a competitor. Let's distil 
into twenty-four pages the spirit of this splendid business — its dignity, 
prestige and ideals. Let's show the goods so graphically and tell of them 
so glowingly that we'll charm into our coffers a flood of golden dollars 
even as the Pied Piper charmed away the kiddies of Hamelin Town.” 

Such is the plan! 

But Oh! what a heartache when the printed booklet appears — what 
a shattering of dream stuff! How could the blood have oozed so com- 
pletely from your ideal, leaving this pale and spineless ghost? 

Let's go back to the beginning. Did you make a partner or a victim 
of your printer? Did you call in the best printer in reach or did your 
system of competitive bids dig up a printer who was willing to do the 
job at a loss to keep his presses busy? Did you 


~. As the great Booklet 
takes shape in your mind 


a scullery drudge into anything but a scullery drudge. You can adorn 
beauty but not ugliness. The best engravings ever made become inky 
puddles on poor paper. 

When you can buy so exquisite a paper as Cameo — when you can 
give to your plates on its warm, totally lusterless surface all of the nchness 
of orginal platinum photographs — is it not absurd to use a paper of 
doubtful quality, just to save a cent or two per pound ? 

When you say to your printer, “ Use Warren's Lustro,” you know you 
will get the finest coated paper of glossy finish—a paper of matchless 
printing quality, with a surface that glows but does not glare. But if you 
say, “Any good coated paper,” what chance have you? 

Cumberland Coated is recognized by large-edition printers as the best 
printing and folding paper at moderate cost. 

Silkote is a paper made to supply at a low 








suggest that a great artist make the cover or did 
you look for one who yearned to eat regularly 
again > Were you generous to the engraver ? 
Finally, did you study the question of paper? 
Did you prove up your plates on paper of dif- 
ferent finishes in order to bring out all of their 
beauty and tone —or did you allow or force the 
use of a cheap, characterless paper of mediocre 
printing quality ? 

The best booklet printed in America in 1916 
will be a powerful selling force—the cheapest booklet will be worse than 


worthless, for it will misrepresent the concern putting it out. 


nH 


The efficiency of printed matter is in exact ratio to its quality. 


But for heaven's sake, do grasp the fundamental, vital, inexorable, abso- 
lute importance of getting the nght paper. 


The paper is the booklet. A\ll the finery in the world can’t transform 
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Papers 






price part of the demand for dull-surfaced paper 
created by the wonderful effectiveness of Cameo 
Another low-pnced paper of distinguished merit 
is Printone —an uncoated half-tone paper. It is 

co ; a beautiful sheet, folds perfectly, and takes half- 
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tones well enough for large-edition booklets or 
mailing folders. 

But learn all about Warren's Standard Pront- 
ing Papers. Write today for our new 1916 
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Suggestion Book of specimen sheets printed in 
one and more colors —a helpful reference book for all advertisers and 
printers. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 
162 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated Printing Papen 
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These Men—America’s Foremost Manufacturers of Concrete 
Mixers, Pumps, Contractors’ Machinery, etc.—have made 
Novo the Standard among Gas Engines 








What does this tremendous 
endorsement mean? 


These men make machines—not engines. But 

they must, on their own. responsibility, install 

some engine as regular equipment. If the en- 

gines fail, their whole outhts may be condemned 

“Thovee Is it not evident that these manufacturers must 
have subjected Novo to searching, brutal, absolutely convincing tests? And 

yet here they face you, each man saying in effect, *“The Novo Engine 

is right.’ 
Phirty-five leading American manufacturers gladly permit us to present them as un- 
qualifedly endorsing Novo for power work, adding the priceless support of their 


reputations to the reputation which Novo has earned for itself. The engine that satisfies 
these men will satisfy you, 


i) ENGINE CO., 470 Willow St., Lansing, Mich. 
or Station A, San José, Cal. CLARENCE E. BEMENT, Secy. and Gen. Mgr. 
European Office: Edgar Backlund, Representative 


13—14 Broad Street House, New Broad Street, London, E. C. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


take care of themselves and I take care of 
myself. Have a snort? I’m all shot to 
pieces this morning.” 

Thus amicably, m’sieu, did we smooth 
our misunderstanding. Whether he had 
informed his daughters of the incident, I 
could only conjecture. They were too well- 
bred to reveal it if he had, and when the 
father presented me to them, upon my 
earnest solicitation, they accepted me as a 
friend with the adorable frankness and free- 
dom from reserve that are characteristic of 
your Western women. 

Their names were Jane and Minnie May. 
Which was which provided a constant puz- 
zle to acquaintances; M’sieu Joe stoutly 
asserted that the twins themselves weren't 
positive upon this point, so alike were they 
in figure, face and manner. And through 
mischief, or willful perversity, they made it 
harder by dressing alike. 

My project was appreciably advanced, 
but you do not need to be told that it still 
presented difficulties. I did not know which 
of the sisters was the one I sought! But 
I remained undaunted. Surely my heart 
could be trusted to find the solution. In 
that faith I went tranquilly about the busi- 
ness. 

We motored; we took in the concerts; we 
visited the theaters and the cinematograph 
palaces; we walked and dined together 
always the three of us. Madame Patsy was 
convulsed over the arrangement and rallied 
me unmercifully. 

“Naughty, naughty Henree! 
marry ‘em both?” 

I did not mind; obstacles are as nothing 
when one is in earnest, my friend. 

However, my heart was slow in indicat 
ing a preference. Sometimes I incliped 
toward one, sometimes toward the other. 
Now it would seem that Jane had won. 
Again, Minnie May would gain the lead in 
my esteem. Never had I been in a predica- 
ment so perplexing. 

At last I determined to break through 
the web of uncertainty; I boldly singled 
out Minnie May for attentions. The choice 
was dictated by excellent considerations, 
m’sieu. She was much the more reserved, 
gentler in every way than her sister. I have 
said that the twins were alike as two peas 
in looks; in disposition they were as wide 
apart as the poles. One was quiet and pru- 
dent in speech and act, admirably fitted to 
make a dutiful and discreet wife. Jane, on 
the other hand, was assertive and imperi- 
ous. She had a contempt for conventions 
that did not please me, and her language at 
times indicated even a decided antipathy 
to my sex. 

“They’re such hogs!” she declared. 

I will not deny that this deplorable in- 
dependence irritated and prejudiced me 
against her. Besides, the episode of the 
letter still rankled. The eight cents of 

hange from her dime still reposed in my 
pocket for the hour of reckoning. 

Yet her conduct, when she perceived my 
drift, was mystifying, to say the least. She 
laughed. Aye. my friend, she laughed. And 
after that she would never accompany us 
on any of our excursions. 

“I’m not going to be in the way. You 
two run along by yourselves,” she would 
say. “‘And for heaven's sake, Minnie, keep 
tight hold of his hand at the crossings.” 

So Minnie May and I indulged alone in 
the entertainment the place afforded. She 
was a sweet and alluring creature; no one 
could have desired a more sympathetic 
companion. Yet somehow, m’sieu, our 
jaunts lost their savor. Her laugh was 
musical, but it seemed to me occasionally 
to lack the spontaneity that made her sis- 
ter’ssparklingsalliessostimulating. Minnie 
May was responsive, but in a manner sug- 
gesting an unselfish desire to please rather 
than a fresh enjoyment of the bon mot. 

Yes; more than once I caught myself 
analyzing our friendship, probing for the 
causes of my ennui; caught myself missing 
the other’s glancing shafts, the rapierlike 
thrusts of her wit. While a woman of Jane’s 
views was not, of course, to be considered 
for a wife, as a companion she could be 
truly delightful. 

Therefore I urged her one afternoon to 
accompany us on a walk. Minnie May had 
not yet descended. She refused and, when 
I pressed.the matter, flared into anger. 

“There isn’t enough of you for one, let 
alone two of us,” she cried. 

| was surprised and pained. Her gratui- 
tous aspersion on my stature struck me as 


Going to 


childish, and, nettled, I replied: “Eh bien, 
ma'm’selle. If you do not care to remain a 
friend, have it your own way. But permit 
me to return your money.” 

With a bow nicely compounded of dig- 
nity and reproof I handed her eight bright 
new pennies. She gazed at them a moment, 
a flush slowly spreading from neck to fore- 
head, and knew not what to say. Her con- 
fusion was all I could have wished. My 
triumph was complete, and I was about to 
withdraw when she abruptly held out the 
coins toward me and said: “Would you 
mind doing me a favor? Take them and 
buy me some liniment.” 

Liniment! I whirled about. She was 
scarlet. Ah, my friend, what a light broke 
upon me then! Not a word could I find, 
but joy must have transfigured me, for 
she backed up and exclaimed breathlessly: 
“No, no, you mustn’t. Let me go!” 
though I had not stirred a finger. 

“You knew all along then?” I asked 
when I could find my tongue. 

“Of course. Dad came upstairs perfectly 
raging and wanted to know all about it. I 
told him we didn’t know you from a load of 
hay, and then he blessed us out on general 
principles. Honestly, Henree,” she said, 
“that was the boneheadedest stunt I ever 
heard of. What made you go and do it?” 

“Never mind now. How could you, on 
the other hand, bring yourself to be civil to 
one who had shown such stupidity?” 

She laughed happily and her eyes gleamed 
with mischief. 

“Shucks, I knew you were nice! And 
if a man’s nice it doesn’t matter if he is a 
nut.” 

“But how could you know I was nice?” 

Jecause,”” was her astounding reply, 
“when you tried to speak to me that day 
you looked so scared—that's one reason.” 

In all this not a word of love, my friend 
and yet we both knew. Was it not prodi- 
gious? 

How different had been my conception 
of the scene that would be enacted when I 
should find the one woman I desired for 
my wife! Often had I pictured that fervid 
moment; often lingered rapturously on its 
sweets; yet now I would not have had it 
otherwise for worlds. We remained ten 
feet apart—but the look in her eyes was 
enough. It was worth all the caresses ever 
bestowed. Here was perfect comprehension 
without a syllable of assurance. We were 
one in spirit and trust and understanding 
All of which merely proves, m’sieu, that 
there is a wide gap between making love and 
loving, between love affairs and marriage 

I asked her simply: “Do you love me?” 
And she replied as simply: ‘‘Of course.” 

Upon that I approached nearer. She 
looked flurried, but raised her face as a 
child does, and I kissed her. 

“Dad,” she remarked, “will throw a cat 
fit when he hears about it.” 

I had entirely forgotten Old Man Huck- 
ens, and the reminder came like a dash of 
cold water. But I answered with spirit 
“Let him. I am not afraid.” 

And then a thought struck me: “How 
overjoyed my mother will be!” 

“Oh, do you think so? Do you think she 
will like me, Henree?”’ Her anxiety was so 
poignant that I was filled with the liveliest 
gratitude and satisfaction. Truly it au- 
gured well for the future. 

“How could she help it?” 

“Well, she might think I'm—you know 
they have such different ideas—tell me all 
about her, Henree. What is she like?” 

“You will adore her,” I returned, ‘‘and 
she will adore you. She is little and old; 
soft of speech, gentle with the wisdom of 
years and suffering—patient, always for- 
giving re 

Tears dimmed her eyes. “‘ Just a mother,” 
she said. 

“Just a mother. Come, we will send her 
word at once.” 


“There's just one bit of advice I've got 
to give,”” M’sieu Joe told me. “* Watch they 
don t dress up the wrong twin and ring her 
in on you.” 

That was ever the dear fellow’s way. A 
laugh, a joke, and often a round oath— but 

he staunchest heart, my friend, that ever 
beat in human breast. Do I not owe the 
father’s consent to him? Who else but 
M’sieu Joe coerced Old Man Huckens? 

“Forget it, Huck,” he said. “The days 
when fellers like me and you were all Na- 
ture’s noblemen, and every foreigner or any 
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Stop Living 
Out of Cans— 
Start a Garden 


Which do you prefer—the fragrance of 
flowers, or bottled perfume? Which do 
you prefer—npe fruits and vegetables, or 
wil the run of a canning factory? In winter, 


se us home-grown fruits cannot be available, 
("| ('] — but why unnecessarily prolong the “season 
t , of cans” ? 
; ? How long since you tasted Peas that 

a were pi ked the instant they were big 

4 | enough to eat—too tender to stand trans- 
den | portation? Do you know that, as a rule, 
Ir » h the very choicest varieties of fruits and 
| 4 vegetables can never be tinned, or even 


\j 
‘i brought to market, because they do not 
; \t possess fibre or rind or some such protec- 
) | tion against early wilting. Start a garden. 
ae Consider also the by-products of gar- 
i dening—fragrance, fresh air, glorious colors, 
| sunshine, the smell of rain, the music of 
birds, exercise, sleep, health. This spring- 
time, have a garden. 


FERRY’S 


SEEDS 


are good seeds. They are produced by 
the largest and best equipped garden-seed 
KA organization in the world. Ferry's Seeds 
are pure bred. They tend to reproduc e 
true to type because of careful “selection.” 
[here is as much difference between pure- 
bred and ordinary plants as between pure- 
bred and mongrel animals. Waste no time 
on mongrels. We illustrate here four good 
vegetables and flowers: 

Ferry’s Early White Spine Cucumber. 
Fine table vanety. Flesh is tender, crisp and of 
excellent quality. 


ath Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato. Fruit is 





. 













aps bright deep scarlet-red and npens early and pickings < z 
Ip. AR continue through long season, Scored high $ “% 
# . ¥ m competitive tests. d 2 
10 dk Ferry's Shirley Poppy. A mag- * 
len nihcent variety; charming, delicate colors ‘ f . 

4 Ki 4 Petals of vane d, fine texture and range trom Pa y 
pure white through shades of pink and rose 
B- to brightest scarlet and carmime-red. Easy — 
Tr :4 to grow. Very prolific. ‘ 
eg Ferry’s White Spencer Sweet ; 

a y, Peas. Standard and wing: of pure white, a) 
. = beautifully waved and fluted. An espe- ! 
2 cially attractive variety of very large size. 


One of the finest White Sweet Peas. 
Ferry's Seed Annual is free. It gives 
the sort of garden advice which is de- 
‘ signed to make permanent customers. 
Write for Ferry’s Seed Annual this 


a . 
. minute. erry $ Seeds are sold by dealers 
] ‘ 
ae every where. 
ee % 
‘ ¥ 


D.M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
The best is always the cheap- 
est. Reliable seeds 
cannot be afforded 


at half price 
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SPER BSSRPSROSCCSOSSOSESSS SORES SO SESS SERS ERROR ESSE SSS other guy with a clean collar was fakers— 
: why, that notion’s busted wide open. That 
did fine for the tent shows, but it don’t 
go down no more. And Henree’s all right. 
What if you do have to shake the blankets 
in the morning to find him? You ain’t any } » ae 
giant yourself, Huck L OLS 9 
So we wrung from him areluctant consent. 
A base canard was subsequently circulated 
concerning this interview, m’sieu, to the 
effect that Old Man Huckens fled through 
the hotel lest in my gratitude I embrace 
him; idle gossip designed by jealous rivals 
toraise mirth at my expense— nothing more, 
I assure you. Why, they even charged that 
I pursued him, whereas the facts are that 
M’sieu Hicks had solemnly warned me 
against any display of emotion, at the same 
time laying emphasis on the extremely 
hairy character of Old Man Huckens’ physi- 
Steen By a | | ognomy. No, I wrung his hand and tears of 
5 | | gratitude welled in my eyes, but that is all. 
| Waiting only until my dear mother could Selected Virginia Peanut 
| arrive from distant Sorel, we were married. roasted to a crisp, tasty 
M’sieu Joe was my groomsman and a very brown—combined with 


Your architect knows—let him specify KOHLER = | | tower of strength in the strain of those | JMff/ Chocelate Candy of Deli 


ours. cious flavor and consistency. 
1 h oom eo | | Just before the ceremony he came to me F 
enameled plumbing ware for your bat r hel | | andsaid: “‘Nostateroom, Henree. They’re Nut lootsie Rolls 
all taken. Section 5 in Car 8 is best I 

= | can do.” It is impossible to describe how 
your home. I i It was annoying, but I gave it no par- good they really are. 

, : : ou . ah } ticular thought until y wife ¢ a 
it is of One-piece construction, hygienic design. There are Be ought until my wife and I had 


; . d ; boarded the train that night, bound east- 
no panels or sectional plates to make cleaning difficult. | | ward for the Atlantic seaboard. Then, as | 
‘im . . : . she was preparing to retire, she took from | 
The KOHLER trade-mark, permanent in the enamel, is _ hone pe bs paged ~4 vigine A roll is divided into six parts for your co 
our guarantee of excellence and your guide to quality. | her pillow. venience. Sold wherever Candy is so 

/ “Madame,” I said with an earnestness | THE STERN & SAALBERG CO., N.Y 
I could not conceal, “I beg of you—should 
attractive tub is low. / | you desire a drink in the course of the | 

| night—I beg you to permit me to go.” 


Ci] “Oh, Henree!” she said reproachfully. 
KOH LE R y & Charity Service 


ROCKEFELLER Foundation, a Car-| (OUD 
—_ Foundation and a Sage Founda- ; P Nu ee 
tion are luxuries that only the very rich can | To t : 
afford; but some time ago the sos emer bm 0 0 S J e ¥, 
president of a Cleveland trust company 
organized a foundation to which any phi- inte {| S 
lanthropist of modest means—say, possess- 
| ing only a million or so—may bequeath 
such portion of his fortune as he wishes, all 
the bequests going into a common fund, to 
be managed by trustees, for ameliorating 
the let of mankind. 
| This was an admirable stroke of business. Turn Your 
| Doubtless the banker had observed that 
| most rich men, while feeling in duty bound : 
to follow the fashion of bequeathing some- Motorcycle into 
thing for philanthropy, were mueh_ per- 
ple - »d between the rival claims of a hundred ° 
and one philanthropic enterprises. By A t bil 
simply willing their money to his consoli- ail u omo e Ai ~otorcy 
dated foundation they could avoid all the YF alone 
| bother of picking out particular objects for “On or Off in 7 vee ween 


then wit! 


it. And as the banker’s trust company ” : At 
would handle the funds under direction of | 30 Seconds BD von. hitcl 


the trustees, it might reasonably expect 7 new 3-passenger,non 
an agreeable profit therefrom. Already, we | kidding, non-tipping 
hear, over thirty million dollars has been auto and share your jo) 
pledged to the fund. | rides with wife and kiddies 

Other enterprising trust companies in 
Spokane, Los Angeles, Milwaukee and Chi- 
re) SRR ERE RARE NNR HREM MERE MARKKKR RRR ENA A ARE eae ! cago have adopted the idea. No doubt it 


will be extended to other cities—vastly sim- 
LOOK r AF TER Our Subscription Renewals Locally | | plifying matters for the individual philan- 


This trade-mark ~—KOHLER—is on every piece of KOHLER enameled plumbing ware. 


It is incorporated in faint blue in the enamel at point indicated on illustration 
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The ‘‘ Viceroy”’ built-in tub is just what you will want for 


You must try them. 


Made clean Kept clean 
Wrapped Dustproof. 








Because of manufacturing economies the price of this 





Enameled Plumbing Ware is always 
of one quality—the highest 


The same attractive features that Ask your architect to be sure to 
make KOHLER bathtubs notable specify ¢ ** Viceroy ** built-in tub 
ure to be found in KOHLER for your bathroom. It will add 
lavatories and sinks, materially to the attractiveness of 
your home. 

The beautiful white enamel, the 
modern hygienic designs, the one- 
piece construction and the trace 


Write for copy of our inter 
esting book —‘*‘ KOHLER of 
mark,which prevents substitution KOHLER. " ptt illustrates and 
of cheaper, inferior ware, enable describes the K¢ JHLE R process 
you to identify KOHLER of manufacturing hygienic bath 
tubs and other attractive fixtures. 
Please state whether yoh are 
We have made enameling one —plavning to build or remodel 
of the finer arts. your bathroom or kitchen. 





product 





“Is in the Kohler Enamel” 


MAKERS OF KO aa L E R Cc @] BRANCHES 
Trade-marked, Enameled 


Boston New York 
Bathtubs, Lavatories Founded 1879 Pittsburgh Chicago 
and Sinks Kohler. Wis. USA. San Francisco London 


SOO SROCCORORE OER ORCORO 0 .8.0.0.0.0.0.51.8. +1 
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and we will pay you liberally for your trouble. Address thropist, because, instead of laboriously 
> Agony Division, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Philadelphia, Pa. | | investigating hospitals, foundling homes, 


= colleges, and the like, to see which shall 
receive his benefaction, he can just will his 


| money to the local foundation and be done 
with it. The general plan is that invest- 
Ew Or ce | ment and control of the fund shall be left 


perpetually to the trust company, while the | 
f income shall be expended by trustees, ap- 
or S50. a y ear pointed partly by the trust company and 
y er 














| partly by persons presumed to represent . 
> n'a i . > 210 * av s converts 1y Standard 
The New Ye rk Head gGuarter ( ¥ vat pean + at = h a may wt; pro- oo 4 le ‘inte ,a _ hole-famil 
. " , . _ car. Best auto design, finis! 
A suite of offices fully equipped with telephone, stenographer and If the Carnegie, Rockefeller and Sage spring seat and back are 
office boy service, reception room, private offices and board room, in Foundations would only consolidate now, VV. BD h va pl 
charge of a discreet and capable manager, is at the service of any busi- and set up a good working agreement with Buffalo s 
ness house outside of New York having trade in New York City. the local foundations that are springing up 
This office staff represents you in your absence, and places a well — the oy ae het —— A Practical Pra Car 
nidiunel qalte ot we inn ein ahaeh Gidin ne Che We yretty much all the philanthropy of the 
equipped suite at your service during your visits to New York. men sth poe Ts aivcened —. a single With Only Motorcycle Upkeep 
office on lower Broadway by a board of half Also regular and Greatest 
a dozen men, and the rest of the population ecial body type nventior 
would have the vexatious subject of charity for fast delivery 
Forwarding mail, showing goods, and answering inquiries, are neatly off its hands. Write for catalog. Give nam¢ 
part of the service furnished for the original fifty-dollar subscription. and model of your motorcycle 
Agent's name appreciated. 


thi s serve, 


The service costs fitty dollars a year, with an additional charge of 
from ten to fifty dollars a month for private offices during their 
actual occupancy 





Write for illustrated booklet and full particulars, 


The New York Headquarters Company 
Cuyler Building, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York 


Write now for early delivery. 


CYGNET REAR CAR CO. 
Dept.O Buffalo, N.Y. 


Dealers write for discounts and territory 
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Dont wait —You can begin 


enjoying your HA ES light Six now 
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ET behind the wheel of the Haynes “Light Six” 


and you will understand why it is called “America’s 
Greatest ‘Light Six’.” 





You can throttle the car down to one mile per hour on 
“high"—and then, at a pressure on the foot throttle —feel 
the car pick up and get away instantly. In a few seconds 


ou are going 25, 30, 35 and on up to 60 miles per hour. 
g g I I 





It’s exhilarating to drive a car like this and know that it f 

} has the power to pull through hub-deep mud, and take Fe 
: you up the toughest hills with full load, with seldom a 
Ku’ change from “high”. 


It's great to drive a car so graceful and thoroughbred in ' 
























appearance that you smile with pride every time you step ' 
in for a drive—and more important still, IS AS GOOD : 
AS SHE LOOKS. ' 


Get in touch with your nearest 


Haynes dealer NOW 


Orders are pouring in right now. Soon will begin the same flood of 


telegrams and long distance calls—and the same disappointment t 


eth 
(Rage 


among the buy ers who failed to buy early Be forehanded— get 


the car you want—get in touch with the Haynes dealer now 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO. 


40 SO. MAIN STREET KOKOMO, INDIANA 


HAYNES IGHT SIX” PRICES 
Model 34—Five-Passenger Touring Car $1385 = 
Model 34— Three-Passenger “* So-Sha-Bel Roadster 1485 


obtu ae 


Model 35—Seven-Passenger Touring Car 1495 

Model 36—Five-Passenger Touring Car 1485 

Model 36— Three-Passenget Sha-Bel Roadster 1485 

Model 37 —Seven-Passenger Touring Car 1585 

HAYNES “LIGHT TWELVE PRI 

Model 40—Five-Passenger Touring Car $1885 
Model 40— Three-Passeng Sha-Belle "* Roadster 1885 
Model 41 —Seven-Passenger Touring Ca 1985 
All Prices F. O. B. Kokom 


Catalog with full details of al) Hayn 
models, “Light Six” and “Light 


Twelve,” free on request 


} ) : = & 


‘Americas Greatest Light Six’” Sa alte) 
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Chart of Power Transmission Tests in a Textile Manufacturing Plant 


What Dividend Does Your 
Belting Pay You? 


It’s a Wise Man who gets Next Year’s Profits 
out of Last Year’s Power Figures 


N Monday morning, Janu- 
ary 10th, 1916, six men 
gathered around a long 
oak table. Each held in 

his hand a typewritten paper. 

The Chief called the meeting to 
order. With few preliminaries 
the papers were read. 

The Power Department was 
heard from last. 

Coal, labor, maintenance, repairs and 
belting upkeep figures were read and the 
totals checked against Production. 

“Last year there were ten million 
machine-made parts turned out of the 
factory,” said the Chief. 

“These figures show that compared 
with 1914 each part had to bear an extra 
tax of one half a cent for increased power 
expense. 

“If you could make that a saving in- 
stead of a tax the amount would pay 
our stockholders an extra dividend of 
one per cent.” 

The answer is—deliver more power 
at the machine. 

Many a power department is wasting 
from ten to fifteen per cent. of the power 
generated because tradition has bound it 
to old-fashioned, unscientific belting. 

Leviathan belts were brought out 
thirty-five years ago on the theory that 
you cannot grow a scientific belt but 
that it must be built. 

The facts have proven the theory so 
sound that up to this time there have 
been over a million Leviathan-Anaconda 


belts fitted and run in the principal in- 
dustrial plants in this country. 

Engineers who are familiar with the 
methods of building and the performance 
of Leviathan-Anaconda belts are the first 
to recognize their superiority and their 
ability to deliver power. 

Leviathan-Anaconda belts are totally 
unlike any other belts in the world, vari- 
ous ply, of solid fabric, so impregnated 
with a special composition, treated, 
stretched and aged as to form a pliable 
belting material well-nigh indestructible. 

Symmetry in balance of moving parts is 
the ideal to which every power engineer 
works. There never has been another 
belting material so uniform, yard for 
yard, in weight and tractiveness, as 
Leviathan-Anaconda. 

The power-saving facts about Levia- 
than-Anaconda are available for every 
great industry. 

When a weave-shed speeds up and its 
yardage is increased twenty per cent. 
without the use of any more power, it 
gives the textile man an appetite for 
more figures. 

When a screw machine which has 
been regularly turning out three thou- 
sand screws a day, suddenly begins to 
produce 3500 with no extra expense in 
the power plant, machine shop foremen 
are apt to be interested. 

When a great door factory starts to 
make twelve doors grow where only ten 
grew before, simply because of a new 
equipment of Leviathan belts, wood- 
working men everywhere see a chance 
to speed up their own production. 


When an immense food plant takes 
care of an increased grind of two thou- 
sand bushels of corn a day without the 
expenditure of a single extra cent for 
coal, help, engines or boilers, production 
experts recognize a new world to con- 
quer right at hand. 

When a great exhaust fan handles an 
increased volume of 500 cubic feet a 
minute, ventilating a new shaft with no 
power increase at the engine, mining 
men look for other installations of Ana- 
conda belting. 

And when a battery of Anaconda 
driven hacksaws in a Canadian muni- 
tions factory makes a daily average of 
3000 cuts against but 1700 cuts on a 
similar battery driven by the ‘“‘tradi- 
tional” belting — every factory production 
man should be keen for the facts about 
his own industry. 

** * 

A hundred million dollar corporation 
has just contracted for $200,000 worth 
of Leviathan-Anaconda belting to be 
used in 1916 after the use of $100,000 
worth last year. 

** * 

Leviathan-Anaconda Belts are sold 
by us direct to the users. 

Leviathan-Anaconda Service is avail- 
able at first hand to every user of our belts, 
no matter how long they may be. in usc. 

Buyers of belting will find valuable 
information in the new Catalog just 
issued by this Company. 

This will be sent without charge. The 
demand is greater than expected. Write 
at once. 


LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 


for Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


New York 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh 


Seattle 
ADOLPHE GRANDJEAN, 211, Rue Lafayette, Paris 


Birmingham 
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MRS. MURPHY BREAKS IN 


(Continued from Page 17 


Every eye in the semicircle carried a look 
of rejection for Mrs. Murphy. Almost 
every mouth formed the word “ Impossi- 
ble.” And yet I fancied that they did not 
mean it altogether irrevocably, since she 
was now definitely associated with the lav- 
ender and old lace of the Van Winkle fam- 
ily. I think Mrs. Murphy would have 
been enhanced in the eyes of polite society 
by the association even if it had known 
that she bought it for cash. 

On the evening following Mrs. Murphy 
and Miss Van Winkle went to the Bazaar 
for Crippled Children. Mrs. Murphy wore 
crushed strawberry and rose point lace. 
Mr. Murphy again dragged himself from 
his easy-chair, this time with the excla- 
mation: “Why, Bess, you look like a 
duc he as!" 

She had five other evening dresses with 
which to regale Mr. Murphy and the pub- 
lic. The masseuse was diligently irrigating 
her skin with cold cream. She was study- 
ing vocal inflection of a teacher at five 
dollars for a quarter of an hour. Also she 
was studying society columns and French, 
the former with more eagerness. She was 
learning the value of names. For the pres- 
ent, | knew, she could do no more, and it 
would be unwise to make an attempt. 
These oy ey public appearances, in 
which » looked well and made overtures 
to no one, were like a note of preparation in 
the drama and fiction —and advertising; as 

valuable as the signboard announcing the 
name of a new commodi ty without explain- 
in K what it was 

in the deadness of the quiet following her 
tately departure to the bazaar I fell to 
speculating on my favorite subject: What 
would it cost to put Mrs. Murphy into 
society? I had no doubt of her arrival, be 
cause she had the gift of placing herself in 
someone else’s hands. Her own enthusi 
asm would have dictated a gayer costume 
for the opera and the voted, I insisted on 
choosing her dressmaker, and we together 
spared her a real setback at the start. When 
the smart set’s lorgnetted survey of her 
resulted in one concentrated criticism, they 
said she was illiterate. As they themselves 
possessed a vocabulary of some three hun- 
dred words each, including the verbs, active 
and passive, this was scarcely prohibitive. 
If they could find nothing wrong with her 
dress, her carriage or her companion, she 
was indeed making an excellent start. 

Her costuming for the year would cost a 
bare $10,000, Later it would aggregate 
more, But we decided that her wardrobe 
should be neither large nor elaborate. Seven 
evening dresses, three afternoon gowns, two 
tailored suits, with the accessories of coats, 
shoes, scarfs and hats, were enough. The 
mother of the best-dressed débutante at 
Newport told me that she maintained her 
daughter in this reputation for $10,000 for 
the year. Gauged by that standard for a 

oung girl, the dressmaker and I felt that 
we set up Mrs. Murphy economically. 


The Bulldog’s Chaperon 


Of course there was but one real expense 
connected with the campaign, and that was 
her budget for charity. Muriel had her 
charity, and Mrs. Murphy, as one of her 
first moves, had acquired a pet bulldog, who 
had his charity too. To her delight the 
Bide-a-W ee Home invited him to be a mem- 
ber, and they provided him with a box in 
which to deposit his loose change for the 
benefit of this home for destitute and shift- 
less dogs. Muriel belonged to a guild in 
school which held an annual flower show 
and made up a deficit for a children’s ward 
somewhere. The dog had te have a nurse 
to chaperon him to dog shows, and Muriel 
had to have a nurse too. The dog's ex- 
penses were about a thousand dollars a 
year. Muriel’s were a thousand for tuition 
alone, with another thousand for charity 
and chaperonage. 

I saw that Mrs. Murphy put a social 
secretary on her pay roll. There was a 
woman in the city whose cretonne-clad 
suite was called the “‘Social Embassy” and 
she the “Social Secretary of State.” She 
had almost everybody in town in her clien- 
tele. Her great recommendation was that 
she knew the history of Middle Western so- 
ciety from its inception. She could send 
out five hundred invitations for a hostess 
without being provided with a list. Men 
railed against their wives for paying for this 
luxury. They said that without another 


blessed thing to do the women ought to be 
able to make out a list. Herein the male 
sex proved that it did not understand the 
situation. These men were themselves in 
command of great and taxing enterprises 
They could not afford the extravagance of 
directing their own attention to addressing 
circular lists. Their wives were engineering 
feats no less monumental than theirs, and 
the women dared not dissipate their atten- 
tion on any details from which they could 
buy relief. Sometimes this social secretary 
knew of prospective invitations two months 
before they were issued. Sometimes she 
could exert a quiet, beneficent influence to 
get one noticed. I told Mrs. Murphy that 
her goodwill and incidental services were 
easily worth twenty-five dollars a week 

The house was swarming with servants, 
My first official command was that the 
coachman shave his mustache. He was 
then a proper-looking guardian for Muriel 
He gave the impression of beir gan old fam 
ily retainer. But never could his unfash 
ionable person be permitted to accompany 
Mrs. Murphy. She had her footman and 
her coachman and her maid 

As for the house, she had to pay a rental 
of $6000 for a place worth barely $3000 
except for its location in the heart of the 
smart set’s stronghold. She gave $2000 for 
a pew in a church 

I thought $40,000 for the first year would 
cover the expense, exclusive of extravagant 
housekeeping such as any rich woman 
might carry on. Another year it would be 
more, owing to the increased cost of enter 
taining when she could get someone to 
accept her hospitality 


Simple Rules for Climbers 


This did not include motors. She had 
four—a limousine, a touring car, a small 
machine for marketing and an electric run 
about. They say the cost of maintaining 
these was something like $7000 a year. 
Whatever the sum, it was justified. When 
an appeal came through my paper for auto 
mobiles to carry the crippled children to 
the circus, she gave two, whereas Mrs 
Trotter, Jr., had only one to offer, and it be 
longed to her mother-in-law. The children, 
to be sure, spilled popcorn and molasses all 
over Mrs. Murphy's cream-colored uphol- 
stery, but that is only a part of the fortunes 
of a large enterprise. Mrs. Murphy's name 
was in the headlines of the accounts in the 
daily papers. This was an advertising cam- 
paign, and the first rule for success in 
advertising is reiteration. One of the treats 
of the city was the ever-recurring sight of 
Mrs. Murphy’s erect body, incased in a 
glass limousine, noiselessly speeding along 
in her electric, her eyes on the road ahead 
of her, her hand on the lever. She wore soft 
velvet that billowed into curves which were 
not hers. She was always alone, except for 
her footman outside the glass. 

Sometimes she would dearly have liked 
to take me or her social secretary with her, 
but we did not dare be seen with her any 
more than she with us. She could not select 
her friends from the standpoint of congeni 
ality. She could not even associate with 
another woman companionable to her by 
reason of the fact that they were both going 
through the same struggle to get in Ea h 
was known as a climber, and by her mere 
appearance with the other woman would 
damn her as a climber too. Each of them 
had to be seen with people higher up. Until 
that could be accomplished each had to 
maintain an unconditional isolation. Mrs 
Murphy complained once in a while of 
being lonely. She was the talkative type, 
and she had no one with whom to chat 
Still, that was but the penalty of those who 
chose her goal. Mrs. Trotter, Sr., had beer 
lonely too. There were only certain people 
that she could afford to be seen with, and 
they as a rule could not afford to be seen 
with her. Indeed, the game which engaged 
her and Mrs. Murphy was one of discard 
Mrs. Trotter worked herself up to the point 
where there was no advantage to her in a 
sociating with anyone in the Middle West 
Then she went abroad to try to associate 
with the king. But there was no advantage 
to the king in associating with her. She 
was therefore left lonely in her age. After 
a lifetime of the most exacting work in 
making herself eligible to associate with 
anybody, she had no companions 

Mrs. Murphy had a fanatical devotion to 
an idea and it was a companion for her now, 
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Predominate 


The Advantage of WHITE 
TRUCK PREDOMINANCE 
to WHITE TRUCK OWNERS 


LARGE production ** double that of the 
nearest competitor ’’ warrants a degree of 
service to White Truck owners which no 
lesser distribution could support. It also 
involves a breadth of transportation 
experience which no smaller organization 
could possess 

WHY not purchase your trucks from 
the largest truck makers in America? 


ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks 


Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


TheWhite COMPANY /Clovetand 


Ohio 


Motor Vehicles in America 


Panama 





Largest Manufacturers of Commercial 
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The original 
package 


The original 
bottle 





OOTH decay usually 
begins on the sides of the 
teeth or in the crevices 
of the grinding surfaces. This 
fact indicates that the tooth 


clean all surfaces of the teeth. 
It also indicates that some- 
thing more than mere brushing 
is necessary to prevent decay. 


The Safe Antiseptic 


Listerine can reach every 
exposed surface of the teeth 
because it is liquid. Lister- 
ine, as amouthwash-dentifrice, 
insures mouth-cleanliness in 
its highest possible degree. 


Brush the teeth with Listerine; 
then thoroughly rinse the 
mouth and the spaces between 
the teeth with diluted Lister- 
This is an efficient and 
pleasant, yet scientific way of 
preserving the teeth. 
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Ask for Listerine in 
the original bottle and be 
assured of the genuine 
by the appearance of the 
package—round bottle— 
brown wrapper. 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c, $1 


Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal 


Company 
St. Louis, Mo. Toronto, Can. 
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WANTED NEW IDEAS fist" 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
a offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Pree. Send sketch for Pree opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Valusbie 130-pp. data-book. Factson lower 
ing death-rate, getting 100% hatches, highest 
ices, etc, Hiustrates improved incubators 
| Wie today, Model Incubstor Co., 30 Henry 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. Also 39 Barclay St.,N.Y.City 








Sti ‘rome, Plan S 


CLIMATES—Send for 
_ tit. — Cat. Homes” 
SO, $2000 to $6000 — Price Se 
Wast Coast Buncatows” 
$1, $1000 to $2200— Price S0c 
Littie Buncatows” 
31, $500 to $1700— Price 2 





407 Henne Bidg., Los ‘Ange! ee 


Oyster broth powder made from fresh, whole oysters 
with only the moisture evaporated by vacuum 
Delicious Oyster Broth instantly prepared simply 
by adding Oystero to milk and heating it. 

Send 10c for a sample sufficient to make four cups. 


Schieffelin & Co. Distributors New York 
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FOR BOYS ONL 


it by selling The Saturday Evening 


hours. Any boy can do it. 
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besides getting some of the best 
Past on two days a week after school 

If you want more spending money and such 

premiums as toboggans, sleds, bicycles, and even ponies, send us a postal card. 


Box 262, Sales Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


All over the country thousands of 
boys are earning a lot of money, 
sremiums ever offered. They do 





BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 


To meet the needs of thousands of people in all parts of the world, this 
large safe bank has for years maintained a Banking by Mail Department, 
receiving deposits, small as well as large, and paying 4% compound in- 


terest. 


Send TODAY for our interesting Booklet “‘M”’ free on request. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST a 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ASaeeaTs OVER 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS § 6,500,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 





| food and nerve tonic for her. 


| luminous, well-like light. 
| pect of longing, which had hardened her 
| face when I first saw it and which marred 
| its mobility even under her softened hair 
| arrangement, melted. 
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But what about the time when it should be 
realized? What would occupy her then? 
The fruits of her achievement? Just what 
were they? To try to lure to her house 
those people into whose houses she wished 
to be admitted; to give parties where the 
names omitted were as much a triumph as 
those on the list; to make herself a dicta- 
tor of social relations, but by the restrictions 
of her exaltation be ‘permitted to associate 
with almost no one at all. 

If Mrs. Murphy was lonely now, I felt 


| that she would be then. 


For fully half of the winter Mrs. Murphy 
contented herself with these silent appear- 
ances. Then suddenly the social secretary 
justified herself. Mrs. Murphy called me 
upexcitedly one day at the newspaper office 
and asked me to “get” her on an outside 
wire. 

She had to impart that Mrs. Trotter, Sr., 
who had come back from Europe for one 
week, was going to remain longer and in 
a fortnight would receive the South Side 
Mothers’ Association in her art gallery. 
The social secretary tipped this off to her. 
The women themselves had not been noti- 
fied of the honor as yet. In spite of our 
detailed generosity we had given nothing to 
this club. It was not organized for charity. 

“You cannot offer them money,” I re- 
flected. ‘“‘They are organized to encourage 
the art sense in the young. Buy a Sistine 
Madonna for every public school in the 
city and say you present it to them in the 
name of Muriel, whose art sense is just be- 
ginning to develop.” 

Our scheme succeeded. Mrs. Murphy 
went to the reception in Mrs. Trotter’s art 
gallery. I heard of the occasion from sev- 
eral points of view. Mrs. Trotter thought 
she was a club woman and treated her more 
graciously than some of the sycophants of 
her own set. The club women regarded her 
asa patron and were effusively agreeable. 

As for Mrs. Murphy, the experience was 
Even the 
little hollows at the base of her ears filled 
out and her shallow eyes took on a deeper, 
The strained as- 


She had the sancti- 
fied look of having participated in some 
high ceremonial. 

She was already well along in the manner 
of enunciation of the smart set—thanks to 
her voice instructor. In that one encounter 
she caught something of their jargon. The 
next day I remarked to her: “That flame- 
colored sc varf of yours is so pretty! : 

“Yes,” she answered, “‘I enjoy it.” The 
ladies of the polite world were “enjoying” 
things that season, just as a few years later 
they regarded everything as nice. She even 
caught something of Mrs. Trotter’s regal 
bearing, except that she contradicted the 
impression with an effusiveness. She was 
gracious to everybody, and she created an 
awfully funny effect of copying the letter 
but not the actuating spirit of the smart 
dame by holding her chin high. A society 
editor called her up and you would have 
thought that they were the best of friends; 
yet she reproduced the outer shell of the 
Trotter manner in the performance. 


Actually Called Him “‘Eddie”’ 


Still none of this means that Mrs. Murphy 
as yet had her foot on the first rung of 
the ladder. Socially she had not been born. 


| Her portrait was finished, and one of the 
| smart women telephoned our society editor 
| to ask if she would not reproduce it in the 


paper. They wished to see this effort of the 
artist, but did not care to countenance Mrs. 
Murphy by attending a tea in honor of her 
likeness. Muriel experienced a setback 
when a woman of fashion wrote the teacher 
please to change her little girl’s seat. She 
and Muriel had been placed at the same 
double desk. The class was reseated and 
the little climber paired with the daughter 
of the vice president of a woman's club 


| who was also a member of the D. A. R. and 


a recent inheritor of wealth. Even the dog 
was not invited to the more exclusive shows. 

With a longing eye on the social register 
Mrs. Murphy started in to associate with 
whom she might. Her invitations from 
those to whom she had contributed money 
did not begin until the winter was more 
than half over. Business meetings occu- 
pied the first half of their year. She went 
to those although they bored her, but she 
could not go to the sewing society of the 
fashionable auxiliary because she was not 
asked. Still, when word first got abroad 


February 12, 1916 


that she was “ public-spirited”’ her mail in- 
stantly became gorged with requests from 
every known board. To all of those con- 
taining fashionable names she responded 
immediately with cash. It seemed to me 
that she contributed to every supe rficial 
and unconstructive charity in town. She 
came gradually to be included in every 
enterprise of a public character which was 
floated by the smart set. She came to be 
invited to all the big dinners of these organ- 
izations, where the tickets sold at ten 
dollars a plate and the purpose was to raise 
money. She always went, and there in time 
she was recognized with a bow from some 
of the outriders of the group to which she 
aspired. She flitted from one heavy public 
function to another, with the blindness of 
genius which knows not weariness nor de- 
feat. Sometimes her program contained 
five engagements in twelve hours. She was 
obliged to eat hurried luncheons, which we 
kept simple in order to prevent her from 
getting indigestion through hasty mastica- 
tion. No capitalist worked harder at his 
task of making millions than she. One time 
her engagements so overlapped her daugh- 
ter’s rising and retiring hours that she did 
not see Muriel for two days. As for Mr. 
Murphy, I kept no track of the intervals 
between their meetings. She bent every 
effort to get him to go with her. He had no 
evening dress and said that he did not ex- 
pect to possess such a thing. From this 
high position, of course, he was routed, but 
he attended a public dinner just once. It 
was for the Associated Charities, and one 
of Mrs. Trotter’s brothers was there. He 
called Mr. Murphy “ Eddie.”” Mrs. Murphy 
was wild with excitement, and explained 
in a voice much mort shrill than her vocal 
teacher would sanction that it meant much 
to her. Mr. Murphy shook his head and 
said he wasn’t any good at that sort of thing, 
and retired farther into his shell. 


More Helpful Publicity 


The one affair where she was singled out 
for distinction came in the spring. She was 
asked to the speaker’s table of the Shak- 
spere luncheon of the Federation of Mothers’ 
Councils. She was the largest contributor 
toward the wreath for the statue of Shak- 
spere in the park and for the special exercises 
there. She was, therefore, invited to sit 
on the left of the toastmistress. Mr. Crane, 
the actor, sat on the right. 

I decided it was more or less of an arrow 
shot into the air, but a wise move, I thought, 
for her to go. University people were some- 
times there. The smart set heard of such 
activities and classified all participants as 
possessed of brains. Although this was 
an unfashionable endowment which they 
themselves did not care to possess and 
which bored them in close contact, they re- 
garded it from afar as distinguished. If it 
were found to be detachable, it might even 
count as an asset to one wishing to enter 
the smart set. I thought, moreover, that 
some men of fashion might waft to the 
luncheon, It was distinctly the thing for 
men to be “brainy,” and some of the fash- 
ionables got it into their heads that it was 
extremely intellectual to patronize Shak- 
spere. Mrs. Murphy was getting to look 
like a girl. I could foresee that she would 
be raved about as a chaperon. And so I 
determined that she should take a chance 
on the Shakspere luncheon. 

The net result: She had her name printed 
on the headlines of the principal newspaper 
report of the affair, and the society editor 
gushed about her “‘spirituelle” look. Also 
she met Mrs. Thackerea, whose husband 
was a professor in one of the departments 
of the university which Mrs. Murphy had 
helped to endow. 

A rich woman gave a luncheon at the 
Women’s Athletic Club for the discussion 
of her favorite public benefit. It was the 
prevention of tuberculosis on the northeast 
side of the city. The social secretary told 
me that Trotter, Jr., would be there. He 
had taken a sudden fancy to run for Con- 
gress. I, in frantic haste, got up an inter- 
view with Mrs. Murphy and printed it in 
the papers to the effect that the elimina- 
tion of tuberculosis on the northeast side 
was the subject dearest to her heart. The 
woman—who was not one of the fashion- 
ables—invited her. 

The doctor was there who attended most 
of the rich and great. He sat on Mrs. 
Murphy’s right. Trotter, Jr., was opposite 
her at the round table. Mrs. Murphy, in 
the happiness of the event, took on a pret- 
tiness of rose-leaf fragility. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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The Dentist’s Chair 


—And Why You Have Little Cause to Fear It 


O DENTIST wants you to fear his chair. ‘Tooth Paste. For the good of your teeth use 
{ Your dentist wants you to have good _ it steadily twice a day. Pebeco will help you 
teeth. He wants your visits to him to be _ prevent “‘Acid-Mouth.’’ ‘This is the estimated 


pleasant to you. 


cause of 95°o of all tooth decay. Nine out of 


And that is just what your visits can be in — every ten persons have it. Probably you, if 
the future if you begin now to use Pebeco — you don’t use Pebeco. 





Neglected teeth pain your good 
dentist, sincere in his _ profession. 
He had rather see a sound, white 
set of teeth than fill a lot of cavities 
—or wrench decayed roots from 
aching gums. To him 


“Acid-Mouth” 


is a menace that should be fought 
against —all the time. He knows 
how ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ works its de- 
structive way mm secret. How it is 
often undiscovered until much 
damage has been done. 

Your dentist knows how ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth”’ can eat into the énamel of 
your teeth. He knows that the 
destruction of the soft interior of 
your teeth is sure to follow. 

Your first warning may be a 
mere twinge. A sudden, sharp pain 
as you take a co/d drink or a hot 





| Pe 


TOOTH PASTE 





bite. It lasts but a moment. Prob- But there is something you can 
ably it is forgotten. Then—in the do NOW. “An ounce of prevention 
night—when no dentist can be is worth a pound of cure.’ 

reached—comes Agony. Your face Since ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ causes so 
is swollen. Your whole jaw aches. much tooth-trouble—and since 
Every nerve jumps. There is noth- twice daily use of Pebeco will help 
ing you can do until morning! you ward it off—test your teeth at 
once for ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ and begin 





~ - to use Pebeco regularly. 
Sample k ree The Test we will send you with 
Learn how a real dentifri« taste and act out charge. Also, asample of Pebeco. 
Try Pebeco aid experience for yourself its keen, Chis is all we can do. The rest is 
clean, refreshing effect. It is very different. 
We believe you will be glad to make its acquaint up to you. 
ance, S you ane 8 eager te Eat cone your But remember, Pebeco is a real 
name and addre ind we will giadly mail a ten ae : 
day trial tube and also send several Acid Test dentifrice. It is not perfumed nor 
Papers so that you can test your mouth for acid ° ° . 9 
ind see for yourself how Pebeco checks th highly scented. It is hygienic. It 
qPuiiedt af 55 encenies to goad tooth leaves a fresh, keen, refreshing taste 
Lehn & Fink Children and grown-ups soon learn 
122 William St. New York to like it immensely. Its business is 


Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal to polish your teeth beautifully to 


remove unpleasant odors—and to 








help you keep your own teeth for life. 
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We Were 
Skeptical 
About 
Machine 


How the makers of the well- 
known Rubberset Brushes met 
a serious bookkeeping problem 
due to growth of business 


By C. M. FreeMan 
Treasurer of the Rubberset Company, 


Newark, N. J 


11TH the growth of our business, 

accounts had multiplied and book- 

keeping had become more and 

more of a problem. Something 
had to be dene, but you know how hard it is 
for a business concern to consider a new move 
in its bookkeeping and accounting work—even 
when its executives know that something of the 
sort is needed badly 


Something was Lacking in 
Our Bookkeeping 


That was evident to me because statements 
didn’t get out until the 10th of the month—and 
so all our posting had to be done in the three 
wecks that were left. A trial balance was hard 
to get, and statements kept our bookkeepers 
working overtime for a week or two every 
month. Prompt relief was necessary. 


Interested in Mechanical Way 
of Handling Figures 

Secause of my previous connection, and the 
knowledge | had about the use of Burroughs 
Machines, | immediately thought about solving 
this problem mechanically instead of increasing 
our office force 

However, the familiar question came up at 
*"It may be all right for a bank, but will 


our kind of business ?’’ 


once 


it fit 


Frankly, | was skeptical, but resolved to look 
into the possibilities. We therefore investigated 
the subject of mechanical bookkeeping from 
every possible angle 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS - SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


In the 

Rubberset 

Co. office card 
ledgers are kept 
posted up to the min 
ute with a Burroughs 


A Surprising Demonstration 


We tried a Burroughs Machine on our 
statement work one month when we were 
particularly rushed. Although we didn’t get 
started until close to the end of the month, we 
had the statements all out on the first. 


This meant a lot to us-—— because, of course, 
early statements mean prompt payments. 


1 was still skeptical, however, about posting 
our ledgers by machine. 


We felt that we would have to be ‘‘shown’”’ 
to our complete satisfaction before making 
what seemed, at that time, so radical a change 
in our bookkeeping. 


It was true that for several years the Rubber- 
set Company had used a Burroughs for straight 
adding and figuring work. It had proved to be 
a good investment and we decided to take the 
word of the Burroughs Company that their 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machine would 
prove an even better investment. 


The Machine Makes Good 
Once we had the Burroughs at work in our 
office, the day of skepticism was over. 


Our statements are in the mail at 7:30 p. m 
on the last day of every month. 


February 


handles 
loose-leaf 
ledgers lt can 
adapted t0 YOUR met/ 


Absolute accuracy eliminates all chance for 
complaints from our customers. 


Trial-balance troubles have vanished 


Ledgers are always posted up to date and 


our bookkeepers are never overworked. 


The same Burroughs that posts our ledgers 
does all the other figure-listing, adding and 
subtracting work of our office. 


And with the Burroughs we 4évow that our 


books and figures are right 

A year and a half of experience make me 
feel sure that mechanical ledger-posting is the 
method which will soon be employed by all 
progressive business houses. We are glad we 
did not delay longer in employing a Burroughs 
Ledger Machine to 
keep our books. 


Posting and Statement 


—<—_ 


= —»” € 

There are 98 different models of Burroughs 
Bookkeeping and Figuring Machines. 
them is one that will just fit your business needs 
For your bookkeeping troubles, there’s an easy 
Burroughs-way out. Get in touch with one of 
our branch offices in 170 cities. Your telephone 
book or your banker will tell you the nearest. 
Or, write to Burroughs, Detroit, Michigan 
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Continued from Page 54 

Mrs. Murphy pursed her lips into the set 
smile of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
in her portrait. Mr. Trotter was saying that 
he thought something ought to be done to 
eliminate tuberculosis among the poor, and 
he directed the observation to his vis-a-vis. 
Mrs. Murphy leaned forward in rapt inter- 
est to listen. He made his generalizations 
to her across seven feet of space. When the 
dinner was over, Mrs. Murphy kurried to 
a cushioned seat that circled one of the pil- 
lars of the loungingroom. After a while Mr. 
Trotter wandered over to her. 

“It must be so interesting,” said Mrs. 
Murphy, “to be active and heipful in pub- 
lic affairs.” 

Twice in one evening she had bridged the 
space between them, once with her eyes, and 
now with the little fan in her long white fin- 
gers. She possessed a certain charm, of 
course. How else had she engaged herself to 
Mr. Murphy and the rich man’s son who 
jilted her? When I first saw her this fas- 
cination was concealed under a strained and 
starved personality. Now it was reviving 
as a contributory factor in her rise.. Every 
instinct, every gift, she had which goes to 
make up a successful climber. She was con- 
vinced that Trotter was the biggest man in 
town and she transmitted the soothing 
flattery of this conviction to him. They 
talked together earnestly until the hostess 
came for Mr. Trotter to introduce him 
elsewhere. 

All evening long Mrs. Murphy waited in 

as much detachment as possible for him to 
return. He did so shortly before his depar- 
ture, and said something about hoping she 
might serve sometime on a public com- 
mittee, but never a word as to a possible 
ocial relationship. He did not say that he 
would like her to meet his wife. Men of the 
smart set had a way of maintaining two 
perfectly distinct groups of acquaintances. 
They preserved their social circle with 
sanctity, and they kept up another set of 
decorous social relations with people who 
interested them. Mrs. Murphy faced the 
danger of knowing Mr. Trotter and not his 
a of serving with him on public enter- 
prises but of never being invited to his 
house. She had been working for a year 
and this was the net result. 

Not a great while after meeting Trotter, 
Ir., the season closed and Mrs. Murphy 
took Muriel away for the summer, 


The Royai Canine’s Demise 


By fall the little girl seemed to have shot 

up fully two hands. She grew from an elf 
into a sprite, with hair of darker brown and 
angles at the elbows. Real sap ran through 
her blue veins and made her look sub- 
stantial, even though she preserved her 
earliest attitude of keeping remote. It was 
always as if she observed things objectively 
from another world. This was the way she 
looked when I first saw the family together 
in the fall; and as for Mr. Murphy, he 
eemed to have settled a little, to have lost 
an inch in stature and to have gained an 
inch in breadth. He took on an aspect of 
remoteness in viewing his wife and her en- 
terprises. His expression was as if looking 
on an interesting play. He seemed very 
solitary and very lonely, although Mrs. 
Murphy that day, as in the year past, be- 
haved toward him with affection. She 
seemed to regard him incidentally, but with 
pleasure. She was always telling me how 
remarkable he was and how she depended 
on him 

As for future prospects socially, they 
seemed to tend exactly where they were 
headed last year. Every organization 
needing help and planning to give a public 
function had a note or a prospectus to that 
effect in her early fall mail. Mrs. Murphy 
began her rounds in the pay-as-you-enter 
society 

Very shortly, however, she lost some of 
her zest for this undistinguished work. The 
big society event was launched, Mrs. Trot- 
ter, Jr., directing its destinies. It was for 
the benefit of the Home for Anemic and 
Underfed Children. Mrs. Murphy longed to 
get in. I called on the superintendent, re- 
minding him that she was a large contrib- 
utor and might do more still. He said he 
had advised Mrs. Trotter to put her on the 
auxiliary board. He promised that he 

vould advise with her again 

Meantime I was going to the home of 
Mrs. Trotter, Jr., almost daily. You will 
remember that she had engaged me the sea- 
son before last to act as her press agent for 
this affair. To spare her strength she was 
conducting most of the executive work 
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from her bed. After visiting the superin- 
tendent of the home I arrived at her house 
at 3:30, when the following telephone con- 
versation was taking place. Mrs. Trotter 
rested her head on an embroidered pillow 
and held the telephone to her fac 

“Oh, my dear, I've had such a night! It 
isn’t the work, but Annabel’s little dog 
died. You know her little dog. It was the 
brother of Queen Alexandra's little dog 
the one she always had her pictures taken 
with. The same woman gave Queen Alex- 
andra hers that gave this one to Annabel 
and me—she doesn't sell them. She gave 
it, and she knows Queen Alenendve and 
gave her hers. Annabel is heartbroken.” 

Presently she hung the receiver in its 
socket, whereupon the bell promptly rang 
again. 

““Busy? My dear! But it’s such a splen- 
did charity. You know I find it spares me 
to do as much of it as possible in bed. You 
heard? Absolutely! She offered money. 
Three thousand dollars. She sent it, she 
said, as a little present for the Heather- 
bloom Annex. Doctor Aimes wrote me to 
ask if I wouldn’t put her on our auxiliary. 
Idid notanswer. He telephoned again this 
afternoon. Say? Why, I let him know it 
was impossible! I said that the arrange- 
ments for the Bazaar were completed; that 
every woman on the board had a booth and 
there were no more booths than women.” 


Mrs. Murphy’s Chance 


A maid brought a message from another 
wire that Madame Estelle wished to know 
if she was going to take the fan sent on ap- 
proval, and Mrs. Trotter answered: “Tell 
her I have not had time to look at it.” It 
was obvious that she was similarly not 
going to have time to look at me. The train 
arrived for her Queen Eugénie costume, in 
which the empress had her portrait painted. 
It was eight yards long and weighed sixty- 
five pounds. Three maids were industriously 
hanging up gowns and brushing powder 
from the silver things on the dressing table 
A secretary sat at a small desk completely 
surrounded by checks, of which she wa 
ever making out more. Mrs. Trotter inter- 
rupted her to get the little dog a drink. In 
the general confusion I made my escape 
and hurried over to Mrs. Murphy to discuss 
ways and means for getting her into this 
affair so vitally important to her career 

The whole thing was just like a moving 
picture. When I entered her front door | 
heard the telephone ring on the balcony 
and the next moment recognized her sliding 
* Hel-lo-o-o.”" It was pronoun ed so unex- 
pectantly and was followed briskly by an 
“IT shall be charmed.” 

Mrs. Murphy fairly slid down the stairs 
and into the back library. ‘Tell me the 
name of some book,” she demanded 
“What was that one they wanted to sell 
me? Homer something.” 

The governess, who was darning socks by 
the window, lifted her head and mentioned 
“Omar Khayyam.” 

““Mrs. Thackerea has asked me to be in 
the library booth. I’m to be in the Bazaar 
and I goasa book.” She wasawfully excited 
andsowasI. Weclasped each other's hands 

“A de-luxe edition of Omar's just the 
thing!" I ejaculated. “Oh, we'll get a lot 
out of this. I'll put it in the paper to- 
morrow, and we must think up some stunts 
We must publish something about you 
every few days. You know they're all 
crazy about dogs.” This was the subject 
with which I had come bursting into the 
house a few minutes ago. “‘ Had you heard 
Mrs. Trotter’s dog that was the brother of 
Queen Alexandra’s was dead? If you could 
get some distinguished dog to raffle at the 
Bazaar! I was going to have you doit even 
if you hadn’t been asked. It will be ever so 
much better with you in.” 

Mrs. Murphy’s expression represented 
concentrated thought. 

“I wonder,” I reflected, “where Queen 
Alexandra's dog is. It was several years 
ago that she had her picture taken with it 
It’s dead, I suppose.” 

“Or in the pound,” retorted the practi 
cal Mrs. Murphy. “ Mr. Murphy's got ar 
agent in Glasgow,” she pondered. “I might 
wire him to go to London and see what h« 
could find.” She acted on her own sugges 
tion and sent an elaborate cable. I hurried 
downtown to insert our important item 
and incidentally retired. 

In a few days the agent’s reply came 
The Queen’s dog had been traced and se 
cured. He was no longer doing active 
service at Buckingham. I put the notice 
into all the papers that Mrs. Murphy had 
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At a time like this 
how would a check for $150 


elp? 


AID up in the hospital—with his income stopped— with b 


an 


; expenses for nurses and doctors— this man was helped towards 
recovery by the check for $150 that came him each four 
= weeks from the 42tna Life. He had been careful in time. He had 
taken out an AEtna Disability Policy that made his income safe in 
case ol either sic kness or acc ident. 
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The Picked Army of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 
well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 loyal 
men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In every case there must 
be the complete telephone machine 
or system in working order, with 
every engineer, clerk, 
operator, lineman and installer co- 


and 


manager, 


operating with one another 
with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted the 
brightest, most capable people for 
each branch of work. The training 


is thorough and the worker must 
be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, every possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recog- 
nition of merit are the rule through- 
out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for 
employees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 


widely distributed, intelligent care | 


for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 
best in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











‘The Door 
to Success 


is always 
labeled— 


~ PUSH” 


\ny young man or young 
woman has but to accept 
the invitation. 


The same door 
isopen to you 
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HECURTIS PUBLISHING 

COMPANY has made it easy 
tor young people to secure the ed- 
ucations which have equipped them 
for life. 
college, 
business school has on its list the 
names of Curtis students who have 
more than made good. 


For looking after local renewals and 
new subscriptions for The , 


Ev 


tieman and The 


ening 


‘Journal, the Company paid all ex- 
penses in whatever institutions they 


selected. 


Almost every prominent 
musical conservatory and 
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| wrote down the word “‘ 
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| secured Queen Alexandra’s dog and would 


present it to be raffled at the féte. The 
smart set was in a furore. I was going to 
say that mob spirit reigned except when the 


| name of Mrs. Murphy was mentioned by 
| someone outside the set, such as myself. 
| That instantly turned them to stone. I was 


at a loss to know just what was the objec- 
tion to her. It seemed as if my work had 
done her no good at all. She was present- 
able and not any sillier than they. She 
could put up a much better conversation 
than a family whose daughter had married 
acount. Still, they said of her just as they 
did of these other people before the matri- 
monial triumph: “‘ Impossible!”’ The truth 
of the matter was they said it of everyone. 
Their way of defending their own dignity 
was to maintain a close corporation. 

Mrs. Murphy and I ran our enterprise 
exactly as if they did not snub us. 

One week before the dog’s arrival there 
was a rehearsal of the féte. Mrs. Trotter 
was on the scene, with her trig veil pulled 
tightly over her snug-fitting toque and along 
sable shawl nestling over her slender shoul- 
ders. Mrs. Murphy arrived with the thin 
groups of women carrying packages. Her 
veil, too, was pulled tightly over her chin, 
and she reproduced Mrs. Trotter’s razorlike 
effect of sharp and easy smartness. Every- 
where that Mrs. Trotter went Mrs. Murphy 
was sure to go. The leader then promptly 
left for another place. 

Such, no doubt, was the ladylike way of 
disposing of a situation. But this did not 
stem the tide of growing interest in Queen 
Alexandra’s dog. The assistant city editor 
poodle”’ in the day- 
book of the office, along with the city’s 
prominent sick and dying, to remind re- 
porters to telephone regarding his progress 
every day. The papers expressed their in- 
tention of meeting him at the dock for an 
interview. He crowded minor details of the 
féte out of the public eye. 

One morning I printed that little Muriel 
with other children of the smart set would 
sell chances on the poodle at the féte. Then 
Mrs. Trotter took a step. She went to see 
Mrs. Murphy at her residence. 

You could have knocked the hostess over 
with a feather, on her own subsequent 
statement. 


Mrs. Trotter Goes Calling 


“I am sure you do not realize,”’ essayed 
Mrs. Trotter i in her largest, most forgiving 
manner, “what havoc you are playing. 
Here is this really great work which one 
hundred and fifty women besides many out- 
siders are making every sacrifice to accom- 
plish. It affects the lives of the little children 
of the poor.” 

Mrs. Murphy hastily ordered tea. She 
said in her softest manner that she did not 
understand. Something in her quiet de- 
meanor must have nettled Mrs. Trotter, 
for her voice struck a higher note. She used 
the word undignified. Before she calmed 
herself the tea arrived, and this brought her 
to her feet. The only pretense she made at 
an adieu was to say that she was nervous. 

Mrs. Murphy never then or at any future 
time was heard to make any comment on 
the occasion. All of that afternoon she went 
round with a little ingrowing smile on her 
lips. At sundown she approached me with 
the tentative question: ‘‘Couldn’t we make 
a little item for the papers, saying that Mrs. 
Trotter had tea at the residence of Mrs. 
Murphy, where those two ardent support- 
ers of the Bazaar discussed plans for its 
success?"’ I did not print-the notice, but 
she told it to five society editors, four of 
whom did. 

The evening of the féte was like the eve 
before a battle when every preparation has 
been made. The political reporters from 
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the state capital were called home to write 
“‘features.”” All of the long-haired descrip- 
tive writers were crowded into evening 
dress and hurried to the scene. The pho- 
tographer from every paper engaged private 
quarters near the ballroom and set up his 
own flashlight. Society editors in low-cut 
dresses approached haughty dames in cos- 
tume and respectfully requested that they 
pose for their photographs. It took a great 
deal of coaxing to get them to the rooms, 
and then they had to be vigilantly herded 
lest they escape. After the affair a photog- 
rapher was found unconscious in the alley 
back of the hotel. The fact was pretty well 
established that he was slugged by one of 
his rivals because he got some fashionables 
the other failed to secure. 


A Pictorial Plot 


All of the fashionables that evening were 
busy tending their own private booths, 
costumes and flirtations, and in casting 
glances of frigidity at Mrs. Murphy. She 
plied her task as industriously as any, and 
it was concerned largely with reporters, 
photographers and the curious public, who 
marveled to behold that about which they 
had read. Muriel did not sell chances. I 
never supposed she would. We could not 
get the right little girl to sell with her. But 
it was a good item. 

It was not until the very close of the 
evening that Mrs. Murphy made her coup. 
The crowds were thinning and she showed 
in her little act as on astage. I am not tell- 
ing the tale properly, according to the 
novelist’s formula, for I have given no 
“note of preparation,”’ such as every well- 
ordered piece of fiction uses to precede its 
surprise. Nevertheless, Mrs. Murphy and 
I had talked over this proposition many 
times. As for the dramatic setting, I shall 
have to give the credit to her. She chose an 
open space near a fashionable booth where 
nothing interfered with the play of the 
camera. Mr. Trotter was standing there 
alone and she approached him with out- 
stretched hand. 

He had made no movement during the 
evening to recognize her. 

“Oh, Mr. Trotter, I have been so disap- 
pointed not to see your mother. Those 
wretched newspapers said that she was sail- 
ing from England to be here for this event.” 

“All rot!” chopped out Mr. Trotter. 
“Never thought of coming.” 

“T am disappointed,” answered the un- 
ruffled Mrs. Murphy. “ Mr. Murphy and I 
do so very much wish to buy a place, and 
I thought it just possible she might be 
induced to dispose of hers.” 

Mr. Trotter quickened into a new life and 
called his wife “‘ Millie!’’ She came in won- 
der, wondering what could demand her 
presence. 

As the three stood there talking our 
paper took their picture. The next morning 
it was the central figure in the layout of a 
page. 

I was not incorrect in assuming that 
many of the smart set wished to sell out the 
encumbrances and trappings which they 
had spent a lifetime in collecting. Mrs. 
Murphy was not yet “in society,”’ but with 
two years of unremitting toil and only one 
of open hostility, she was on the way. 
~ Editor's Note—The second and concluding part 
of Mrs. Williams’ story will appear in next week’s 
number 


Al Roman Light 


ANY Americans go to Rome, as every- 

body knows. One day Harry Leon 
Wilson rushed into a café where Booth 
Tarkington was sitting and shouted: “Come 
out quick! There are two Italians on the 
plaza!” 
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Americans Keep in Good Humor by Smoking TUXEDO 


You know ’em all—the great fun-makers of the daily press—agile-brained and 


nimble-witted—creators of world-famed characters who put laughter into life! 


Such 


live, virile humans as they just naturally mast have a live, virile pipe-smoke. And so 
they keep their good humor at the bubbling point by smoking — 








The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe 


men have endorsed 
Tuxedo—because it’s so deliciously 
mild, so mellow and. smooth, that 
they can keep their pipes going all 
day long. 


All of these 


Tuxedo is made of the choicest, rich- 
est Burley leaf grown in Kentucky— 
sun-ripened—then sature-aged for three 
to five years until it reaches sweet, 
mellow maturity. 


But it’s the original secret ‘*Tuxedo 
Process’ that puts Tuxedo in a class by 
itself. Takes out all bite and irritation, 
and makes Tuxedo delightfully sooth- 
ing to the most sensitive throat and 
tongue. Try Tuxedo for a week—that 
will settle the smoke question for you. 

YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, glassine- “ett 5 Famous green tin, with gold ] (0) 
moisture-proof pouch . Cc lettering, curved to fit pocket 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and S80c. In Glass Humiders, 50c and 90c. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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THE SATURDAY 


MONEY IN PEAKS AND VALLEYS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


money for both him and you in a change of 
habits—lower prices and quicker deliveries 
in slack times, for instance. 

Third, you can train your organization 
to meet the peaks with a burst of reserve 
energy and skill. If you look at peaks from 
that standpoint they may be an advantage 
instead of a handicap, and you would not 
want to run the business without them. If 
the organization spirit can be roused so that 
it surmounts a stiff peak with enthusiasm 
it will not have to be so large and unwieldy 
as a spiritless organization in the. same 
emergency, and, therefore, adjustment in a 
slack period means laying off fewer workers, 
less idle plant, less expense for overhead. 

Man is constantly overcoming the de- 
ficiencies of his planet to lower his living 
expenses. One of the biggest projects of 
that kind is the steady development of elec- 
tric transmission systems. 

At the World’s Fair in Chicago, in 1893, 
the first system for distributing alternating 
current was installed, largely an experi- 
mental scheme, covering a couple of miles. 
Before that, owing to the size of copper 
conductors required for direct current and 
to lack of voltage pressure, electricity was 
almost as inflexible as steam when it came 
to hitching power to machinery at a dis- 
tance direct current could be transmitted 
only short distances, at heavy cost. To- 
day alternating current is being trans- 
mitted hundreds of miles, at pressures of 
a hundred and fifty thousand volts 

Electric-power plants are steadily reach- 
ing out for more territory and the great 
transmission systems are being interlinked. 
The more terr itory that can be interlinked, 
the evener the load, because all the differ- 
ent peaks and valleys of different localities 
and industries tend to counteract and level 
each other. 

The cost of a peak is shown in figures for 
the largest central-station system in New 
York City. Ninety-seven per cent of all 
the current used in a year can be generated 
by fifty per cent of the apparatus main- 
tained. To supply the remaining three per 
cent the apparatus has to be doubled. 

When this interlinking of transmission 
systems has gone a bit farther it will be 
possible to shift the costly peak and valley 
loads of our cities. For instance, Buffalo’s 
clock is an hour faster than Chicago’s. 
When current can be transmitted between 
the two cities the peak demand of Chicago 
factories, shops and office buildings can be 
intermeshed with the peak of Buffalo to a 
large extent, and thus generating plants 
keyed up to the greatest requirements can 
be kept busy several hours longer each day. 
Engineers predict that this development will 
go on until peaks and valleys are counter- 
ucted on a national scale 

Business has a tendency to get tuned up 
to the bad habits of our planet, and suffers 
from a seasonal twist that makes costly 
peaks and valieys. The twist is accepted as 
unavoidable, and tolerated year after year, 
when probably it could be straightened out 
by a little intelligent teamwork. 


Leveling the Motor Trade 


The automobile business started off with 
that sort of twist, and only now is the twist 
being straightened. Automobiles are sold 
chiefly in spring and summer, when the 
grass is green and the roads are good. The 
peak of sales comes in July. But automo- 
biles are manufactured mostly in fall, win- 
ter and early spring, causing two production 
peaks that are not correctly balanced on 
the sales peak. Because cars must be made 
in advance in large numbers, and carried 
until the selling season, there is a costly gap 
between the sales peak and production 
peak, imposing a strain on finances and 
causing bad shop and labor conditions. 

In early years the manufacturers made 
this handicap worse by their practice of 
bringing out radically new models every 
year. Prospective buyers always wanted to 
wait to see what the latest idea in buzz- 
wagons was to be, and the announcement 
of new models was so ill-timed that all the 
live demand was concentrated and thrown 
onto the already towering sales peak. In 
recent years, however, steps have been 
taken to level the peaks and fill up the val- 
leys. Fewer changes are made in the new 
models from year to year. They are an- 
nounced at more favorable times. Win- 
ter driving is on the increase, with better 
cars and better roads. One of the latest 


good tendencies is the making of cars with 
convertible tops, so they can be used both 
summer and winter. 

All business is subject to fluctuations 
pretty much in the degree that it is linked 
to the seasons. Probably none is more 
handicapped in that way thanfarming. But 
there is a steady improvement in every 
industry, because invention and improve- 
ment are constantly being directed to peak 
problems. Farming itself has been made 
vastly more stable the past generation 
by cold storage, canning, evaporating and 
food preservation generally, and is now 
reaching out for export trade in perishables 
to the same end. 

Every seasonal peak is susceptible of 
some improvement, even if it affects a 
little business run by one man. A young 
fellow in the Middle West bought a coal 
yard. It cost him four thousand dollars, 
and the purchase frightened his parents, 
for they furnished the money. To round 
out the price it was necessary to draw out 
their savings for old age and mortgage their 
home, and they had good reason to be 
anxious, for if that boy failed with that coal 
yard it meant the poorhouse for father and 
mother. 


Coal and Ice Hand in Hand 


When the son got fairly into the swing 
of his coal yard he found that he had em- 
barked in a business that was active only 
in fall and winter. But he set to work to 
overcome this handicap, and the first thing 
he did was to canvass the town for coal 
orders in early summer, when business 
usually went to pieces. He offered to fill 
bins and cellars at reduced prices in hot 
weather. i 
was cheaper then, and also because keeping 
his men and teams busy in the dull season 
resulted in lower overhead costs. To make 
things still more attractive to customers he 
filled their bins in summer and let them pay 
next fall, borrowing money from the bank 
to finance the trade. 

This paid so well that he looked into 
other summer possibilities, and did some- 
thing that coal men are now doing every- 
where-—went into the ice business. For 
years and years the coal dealer and ice- 
man have each been struggling with half a 
business, hampered by seasonal conditions, 
maintaining costly plants and delivery sys- 
tems that are busy only half the year 
Now they are getting together, buying each 
other out and overcoming the peaks and 
valleys. 

Electric-light companies are also turning 
to ice to find relief from summer depres- 
sion. The peak of their demand for current 
is in winter, when days are short, and in 
summer they have to find ways of keeping 
the plant busy. Ice is one of the best 
summer lines, and they either make it 
themselves, selling to the public, or sup 
ply current or exhaust steam to other peo- 
ple operating ice-making and refrigerating 
plants. Where artificial ice is made with 
electric current it is possible greatly to 
reduce delivery costs, for it can be produced 
in establishments scattered over a city, a 
mile or two apart, and delivered to cus- 
tomers with the least hauling and delay. 

One of the most interesting cases of a 
peak problem being solved by improved 
equipment is found in the New York sub- 
way. This system had to meet such a 
demand for transportation in the busy 
hours morning and evening that it is to-day 
carrying about three times as many pas- 
sengers as it was originally designed to 
carry. In seven years it has transported a 
number equal to the population of the 
earth without losing a passenger by acci- 
dent; and to stand with watch in hand 
timing the trains at the peak of traffic is a 
little terrifying, for trains run only ninety 
seconds apart. 

To increase the facilities, subway en- 
gineers figured on lengthening trains from 
eight cars to ten, extending station plat- 
forms, and running at greater speeds. When 
the whole scheme was laid bare a strange 
pivotal problem emerged: If trains were to 
be run at sixty miles an hour instead of 
forty, on short stretches between stations, 
some better way of stopping them had to 
be found. The air brakes in use at that 
time would do the work, but so roughly 
that passengers would be thrown off their 
feet—if that were possible to passengers 
packed together as closely as is the rule in 


This was possible because coal 
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An Old Man at F 
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—A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco Business 
Man Who Seems to Have Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


SP RE is no longer 
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What Ponce de 
world-famous 
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America by Sanford 
Francisco business man. He « 


prosaic 


too, right in his own person 


At 50 he was partially bald. Tod 


thick head of hair, 
is white \t 
weak. Today they ire as strong 
is when he wasa child. At50he 
was a worn-out, broken-down, 
decrepit old man. Today he is 
in perfect health, a good deal 
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ilthough it 


50 his eyes were 


ithlete, and i ung as 


the average man of 35 


All this he has accomplished 
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gentle exercise 
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ipplication of the same meth 
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of which puts the Dr. Osler 
theory to shame 
There isn't ro here to go 
into a lengthy description of 


methods for the 


restoration of youth and the 
prevention of old ag All of 
this he t himself in a book 
which he has written, entitled 
“Old Age Its Cause and Pre 
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plete history of himself and 


his « Xpenences, and contains 
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complete instructions for those who wish to 


put his healt’ 


ind youth building methods 


to cir own use. It is a wonderful book 
It is a book that every man 
and woman who is desirous of 
remaining young alter passing 
thefiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, 
und, as Mr. Bennett firmly 
believe the one hundredth 
milestone of life hould read 
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Age, Its Cause; How to I[’re 
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by fifteen pages of illustration. Sun, Fresh Air 
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The Secret of Good Digestion ; How I Strength 
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as many books selling for $4.00 
more By special arrangement witt 
the publishers of Physical Culture 
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health magazine of the day, it is now 
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Mail to: Physical Culture Publishing ( 
$302 Flatiron Bidg.. New York City 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


“NOTHING DOING” ermea""* 


If you have occasional spare hours on your hands which 
you would like to convert into money let us tell you how it 
There's no expense to you. 
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onDGE BROTHERS 
WINTER CAR 


As the thermometer shifts 
you can change from a cold 
to a warm weather car—or 


back again 


Suppose you have a very warm week, as in 


the early days of Spring last year 
If the temperature 
sharply — put them on again 


off the side panels 
drops 


Take 


The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, com 
plete, including regular mohair top, is $950 


(f. 0. b 


Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooce BrRoTHERS, DETROIT 





























Thrift 
made a man of him 


12 years ago a POST boy in New 


Hampshire. 
Started earning while in grammar school. 
Received numerous Curtis prize awards. 
Harned and saved $1100 in 612 years. 
Thus paid his way through college. 


Then Asst, Director Y. M. C. A 
land, Oregon. 


, Port- 


Now teaching in High School, Weiser, 
Idaho. 


HOUSANDS of boys are today earning and saving by the 
Without interference with school duties they are 
obtaining business experience and sound training in salesmanship. 


Curtis Plan 


For Master Salesmen in the Curtis League we guarantee to find 


good salaried positions 


Salesmen 


Vocational Section, Box 258, 


One thousand of the largest firms and cor- 
porations in the country have registered applications for our Master 
Upon request we will send full particulars. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frank Bitomske, of Idaho 
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| dollars yearly. 
| by better planning. 
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New York! So the air-brake engineers were 
called in, and they developed something 
quite new in their line to fit the need. 

The old type of air brake was controlled 
as well as operated by pneumatic pressure. 
Air pressure is a little tardy in running 
back through the different cars on a train, 
and that makes for slack, which results in 
rough braking. A new type of electric 
control was designed which applied the 
brakes evenly on each car at the same 
instant. Braking was gentle, the time of 
stopping was cut down one-half, a shorter 
emergency stop made possible, the distance 
between safety signals decreased, and the 
capacity of the subway greatly increased, 
with marked economy in operating expenses. 

This woke railroaders to the importance 
of good brakes in saving money on operat- 
ing expenses, and some decided economies 
in transportation have lately been effected 
along that line. Engineers have recently 
made a still more interesting improvement 
in equipping new Brooklyn subways. 

There is an important ratio between the 


weight of a train and the amount of brake | 


pressure necessary to stop it. The train 
that pulls into a station almost empty, and 
leaves with a hundred tons of people added, 
will, in order to give the best results, require 
different brake pressure when it stops again. 
Under the newest system the passengers 
who enter each car on the train are weighed 
at each station, and the braking pressure 
automatically adjusted to the weight when 
the doors are shut. That gives smooth 
braking all along the line, no matter how 
many people get on or off. 

A Western state was building roads. 
Large quantities of cement were needed. 
There is a time of year when cement 
concerns work hardly fifty per cent of their 
capacity. Thestate highway commissioners 
offered cash contracts for cement at that 
valley period, and by increasing the output 
of the lowest bidders twenty-five to forty 
per cent, reducing costly overhead charges, 


got the stuff at astonishingly low prices. 


The Twin Peaks in Real Estate 


Every one of our big cities has two real- 
estate peaks each year that badly need 
trimming. These are the renting seasons, 
May and October. The landlord putting 
up a new apartment house or office building 
hurries to have it ready for renting the 
first of May or October, when space is most 
readily leased as a matter of habit. This 
puts seasonal pressure on the — 
trades at one time and makes them slack a 
another. The same pressure is felt by the 
moving-van men, the telephone company, 
the furniture dealers, the decorators. 
Everywhere there is high cost, delay, hurry, 
scamping and general demoralization. The 
fever of the renting seasons is caught by 
tenants who want to move, and there is 
much robbing of tenants among landlords. 
It is only lately that real-estate men are 
beginning to see that this whole trouble 
is rooted in the purely artificial renting 
seasons, and are taking steps to promote 
all-year-round renting and moving. 

The last day of June is a significant day 
in railroad maintenance work—even fate- 
ful, for at that time repairs to track and 
roadbed should be going full blast. But in 
many cases the work hangs fire, and there 
is uncertainty and suspense. The annual 
report is impending, and every dollar of 
outgo is closely, watched to help the showing 
of results. One authority estimates that 
false economy at this season costs our rail- 
roads between twenty and thirty million 
That much might be saved 
When the situation 

is investigated a bad planetary habit is 
found—the fiscal year. For some reason 
most business transactions are based on the 
fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June. 
Nobody knows why. There is no real rea- 
son. Business men who find the fiscal year 
eating into efficiency are beginning to think 
about abolishing it for peak-and-valley 
reasons. 

Business is full of such fluctuations. As 
it plots its curves of production, trade and 
traffic, they stand out sharply and demand 
improvement. Business is steadily leveling 
them off. The ideal curve would be one 
that did not fluctuate at all—a straight line 
of profitable activity for everybody through 
the year. This is not attainable. But it is 
possible to take the high point off many. of 
the peaks and fill in lots of the valleys. 
That is what business is doing to-day. 

Editor's Note—This is the first of two articles by 
James H. Collins. The second will appear in an 

| early number. 
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Has 
Thirty-Two Servants 


and yet she is not rich, except 
in health, happiness and in be- 
ing admired by others. 


gt pm 


Your thirty-two teeth will serve 
you as well as do those of the 
girl in the picture if you visit 
your dentist twice a year and 
three times a day use 


Or.Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Send 2c stamp 
today for a gener- 
ous trial package 
of either Dr. Lyon's 
Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 
Cream. 


1. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 


522 West 27th St. 
New York City 





SALES 


Largest concern in its line wants additional n 
National advertising creates leads to t j | proftab le 
local trade furnishing sanitary eq t 
homes, schools and factori 

Best made—sells for $50 tive 
Representatives making $2,000 to > $3, 000 5 ye — Rig 
or auto an advantage 

Only men of standing sought. Selling exper 
desirable but not essential Yo 1 
make money—a permanent connectio! Te " 

vurself--write immediately. 


KAWSTINE CO., 1074C. Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y 
Take your time in the selection of 


Ditzler Automobile Colors 


Sixty handsome colors many new shades — mounted 
d, together with transparent id 
ne, Coupé, Electri Tour 
agh which you can tell just your 
k when painted in any of the ors shown 
all packed in neat carton w amg hiet giving 
plete directions for specifications, painting and r 
painting, sent to any address prepaid on receipt 
$2.00, check, stamps, currency or eder 
Ditzler Color Co., 20 West Ba 
Detroit, Michigan 





car will lo« 





Eye-strain comes so gradually you may not 
realise the danger until your eyes are ruined 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 


Dept. B, Merchantville, N. J 


Copy This Sketch 


Iustratorsand cartoonists saree pte $12 
per week oo al system =O 
ndividual lessons by mail w 
your talent. Fifteen years’ suc 
tor newspapers and magazines qualif 
me to teach you. Send me your sket h 
President Wilson with 6c inctampesad! “ 
send you a test lesson plate 

{ drawings showing pc vonibilities fe " You 


The Landon School of [Ihustrating and Ca: tooning J, 
1434 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0 


PLAY for AMATEURS 


If it’s in print we have it 


Largest stock in U.S. Write for free illustrated catalog that makes 
ordering by mail as casy and satisfactory as if eclected in person 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 921 Filbert Street, PHILADLLPHIA 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 


MAK We make everything in the Ridin 
hundreds of dollars daily Finest appear 
for catalog and particulars 


Gallery and Carousselle Line, from the 
BIG smallest to the highest grade Bring 
MON ing, easiest running and most at 
tractive line manufactured. Write 
HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO., Park Amusement Outfitters 
192 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New York 


Featherweight Eyeshade Company ; 
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e— Three More of the 
st Car Makers change to 


Vacuum System 


ISE manufacturers are equipping their cars with the Thousands of owners of old cars are daily replacing thei: 
best accessories and features obtainable, regardless of old gasoline feed systems with the Stewart Vacuum System, 
the general tendency to reduce the price of cars. which assures a positive, even flow of gasoline to the carburetor 


under all conditions of weather and grade. It does not force 
Dodge Brothers, makers of the Dodge Brothers Motor Car, ‘the gasoline through wastefully, but provides just the proper 
first used a pressure feed gasoline system on their cars last year. feed to the carburetor, effecting a saving of from 10% to 15% in 
But after carefully watching the success and progress of the %#S0line consumption per mile. 
Stewart Vacuum System they quickly realized its many advan- ‘ xa 
tages, with the result that it will be standard equipment on their The success of the Stewart Vacuum System is duplicated by 
entire 1916 output. all Stewart Products to the extent that over 1,700,000 motorists 
edn i peal ae are now using one or more Stewart Products on their cars. 
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Last year the Hudson Motor Car Co. placed the gasoline sup- , 
ply tank in the cowl, but, in line with their policy of giving the Car owners realize that in purchasing Stewart Products their 
best in motor car equipment, they noted the unqualified success us¢ is backed up by a most liberal guarantee, and a string of 
of the Stewart Vacuum System, and are now installing it on their Service Stations over the whole country that give real service 


‘“‘Super-Six’’ models, although the cost is greater than the old 
method. 


Car buyers should insist on buying cars equipped with Stewart 
oe Products. They then know that the car manufacturer has not 
skimped but that he has paid more for the accessories on his cat 
in order to give his buyers the very best. Any Stewart Product 
on a car 1s practically a guarantee of that car’s quality. 


The Studebaker Corporation built their cars last year with 
the gasoline supply tank in the cowl. But their Series 17 for 
1916 will all be equipped with the Stewart Vacuum System. 
They willingly have gone to this greater expense 
to give their users the best in accessories and 
features. 





Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


60 Branches and Service Stations in all large 
motoring centres 


Today more than 53% of all cars made are 
equipped with the Stewart Vacuum System. 
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Now for 
a Really 
Sanitary Toilet 


A clean, apparently spotless bowl doesn’t 


always mean a — bowl. 
The hidden trap must be reached, thor- 
oughly cleaned and kept clean. 


Sani-Flush 


will do it without any dipping of water or scrub- 
bing. It’s an easy way. Just sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the bowl every few days. This 
patented cleanser is for this purpose only and it 
fills the bill thoroughly. 


25 Cents a Can 


at Grocery and Drug Stores 


Your grocer or druggist has Sani-Flush or 
can get it quickly; or write us a card giving 
your dealer's name and we will have you 
supplied, Try Sani-Flush at our risk— 
money back if it fails to do as we claim. 

Sani-Flush should be used wherever 

there are toilets in Residences, Business 

Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. 

Does not injure plumbing connections. 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Tee Tre |. 

COMPANY 
reaches, cleans, 

168 Walnut Street,Canton,Ohio keeps clean. 
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A $5000.00 Man atthe Age of 25 


Courtright Hawley, of North Dakota, is a Saturday Evening Post 
**fan.’* He believes that every red-blooded American should be a Post 
subscriber, and he says so whenever and wherever he can. 

His enthusiasm pays. 
that h 


He made over $4000 on the subscription orders 
secured during 1915, 

His business 
friends 
and 


is permanent and dependable. The Post makes lasting 
Orders are renewed year after year and the same commission 
alary is paid on a renewal subscription as on a new one. 
By taking care of his 1916 renewals, Mr. Hawley will make $5000 in 
salary and commission, 

He started, as you can start today, by giving ar hour a day of his spare 
time to taking care of the neighborhood demand for The Saturday Evening 
ost, The Ladies Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 

Write to The Curtis Publishing Company, Agency Division, Box 

1, Independence Square, Philadelphia, and ask for our booklet, ** The 
Way To An Independent Income.”’ 








BU Y YOUR SPARE 





WE WILL TIME 























EVENING POST 


February /2, 1916 


THE ELEPHANT NEVER FORGETS 


(Conctuded from Page 10) 


A at city editor is seldom taken by 
surprise, but when such a thing happens 
he endeavors to hide the fact. Warren 
blinked his eyes—once. The next instant 
he was speaking quietly, courteously, and 
as he spoke he laid his hand on thestranger’s 


m. 

“I’m the man you have been looking 
for,” said he; “but this is no place todiscuss 
private matters—too many people coming 
and going. Now if you'll just step into my 
private office, where we can be comforta- 

e — 

“Certainly,” said the “With 
pleasure.” 

An hour later Warren came out into the 
city room, closing the door of his office 
behind him. 

“Oh, Caley!” he called. 

Caley weighed two hundred pounds, all 
of which was bone, meat and sinew, and in 
other ways he was none the worse for a 
postgraduate course in football. He was 


man. 


| also a man to be trusted in pinches. 


“T’ve got a lunatic in my office, 
but he’s harmless _—— 

“Good news!” said the former halfback. 
“Shall I throw him out? 

“No, He’s to be your guest until the 
morning papers have gone to press. Then 
bring him back here and we'll turn him 
over to the police. Understand?” 

“There’s a story in him, boss?” 

“A sockdolager of a story; but don’t 
mention that part of it to a soul and don’t 
let him talk about it. Take him to dinner 
somewhere, give him an auto ride after- 
ward; but, whatever happens, bring him 
back here at two o’clock. He thinks he’s 
coming back to have a talk with me. Keep 
him amused—and draw what expense 
money you need from the cashier.” 

“Fair enough. Is—is there a chance 
that he might have a rod on him?” 

Warren patted his coat pocket. 

“He had a gun when he came in, but I 
persuaded him to give it to me. Come 
along and be introduced.” 

“Mr. Schultz,” said the city editor, 
“this is my friend, Mr. Caley, of whom I 
told you. He will entertain you in my 
stead. I'd like to go myself, but I expect 
to be busy.” 

“Business before pleasure, always,” 
said Schultz. ‘I'll see you later.” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Warren heartily. 
“T shall expect you.” 

After they had gone Warren sent for 
Carruthers, his assistant. 

“Take charge for a while,” 
“because I’m going to be busy. 


Caley; 


said he, 
And send 


| a boy in with a typewriter, will you?” 


Carruthers stared. 


“Don’t you want a stenographer?” he 

| asked. 
“No. There’s a story I'd like to write 
myself. I guess I haven’t forgotten how to 


pound a mill.” 
“Just as you say,” laughed Carruthers. 
Iv 


T EIGHT o’ciock Lee Dixon marched 

into Warren’s office, a long black cigar 

in the corner of his mouth and confidence in 
his heart. 

The big city editor was glancing over 
some proof sheets. He rammed them into 
a pigeonhole as he looked up. 

“Well? How did it pan out?” 

“Bully!” said Dixon. “It took a lot of 
legwork, but I’ve found the neighborhood. 
Three people can swear they heard a single 
shot fired about ten o’clock on the night 
before the Shields murder. I’ve even got 
the dog spotted. If this much of Lorenzi’s 


story” is is true, why ain’t every word of it 
true?” 
“That's the line to take,”’ said Warren. 


“How much space can I have?” 

“All you want,” was the astonishing 
reply. “Write it for what you think it's 
worth.” 

Now this would have satisfied some re- 
porters; Dixon was of the variety that 
stretches an inch into an ell. 

“TI ought to get a by-line,” said he, well 
knowing that signed articles very seldom 
appeared in the Sphere. “In a way it’s 
coming to me. I dug up this story, Jumbo, 
all by my little lonely, and it’s the biggest 
thing that has cracked round here in 
months. There’s a lot of human interest 
in that poor Dago. Say, can’t I 
have a by-line?”’ 


“Sign it if you want to,” said the city 


editor, reaching for the proofs. 


Dixon walked back to his desk with 
every pulse leaping. A signed first-page 
story in the Sphere! It was the sort of 
thing to make a man’s reputation—to 
stamp him the peer of any reporter in the 
city. Dixon saw the flaring headlines, he 
saw the screaming type, and underneath he 
saw the words: “By Pee Dixon.” Ah, that 
would be putting % over in royal style! 
That would make these swelled-up big- 
town journalists take notice and ask: 

“Who is this Dixon person and where did 
he ever tend bar 

And then po he began to see the 
opening paragraph of a masterpiece. He 
destroyed seven pages of copy paper before 
that vision took definite and satisfactory 
shape. 

Ambition is not alone for the great- 
hearted and generous. A mean man may 
know pride of achievement and feel the 
glow that comes with the consciousness of 
work well done, and Lee Dixon became 
almost human under that genial warmth. 
He worked as he had never worked on a 
newspaper story before—worked as if his 
future rating depended on the task before 
him. He polished every sentence as a man 
polishes a diamond, and his one regret was 
that he did not own a book of synonyms 
to facilitate the expression of ideas and 

assist in literary composition. 

And it was a literary composition. Into 
it went everything that Lee Dixon had 
learned in word-carpentry. Into it went 
his whole small soul—not much of a soul 
as souls go, but all he had—and mortal 
man may give no more than he owns. 

At eleven-thirty Dixon completed a care- 
ful reading of what he had written and was 
compelled to admit that it was better than 
good. As he gathered up the pages and 
started for Warren’s office he told himself 
that here was something which ought to 
stand that big stiff on his head; but all he 
said to the city editor was: 

i Ma Want to look at this before it’s turned 
in? 

“Good story, is it?” 

“T hate to talk about myself, Jumbo,” 
said Dixon with a smirk; “but cast your 
eye over it—that’s all! Give a look 
Hello! What’s the idea of keeping a 
loaded gun on your desk?” 

“Oh, that?” Warren picked up a long- 
barreled revo Iver and turned it over in his 
hands. “I’m just keeping it until the 
police get here.” 

“The police?” 

“Yes. They'll want it for evidence.” 

“Evidence against who?”’ 

“Against Schultz.” 

“Who's Schultz? Never even heard of 
him.” 

“Likely not. He’s the m 
Shields, and this is the thirty-eight 

The rest of the speech was lost in the 
bellow of a man who felt solid earth sinking 
under him. 

“Don’t yell at me like that,” said Warren 
calmly. “I don’t like it. In case you want 
to know any more I have here Schultz’ 
confession. I believe all the points are 
covered; they ought to be—I wrote the 
story myself.” 

He picked up the proof sheets and 
handed them to Dixon, who dashed them 
to the floor. His voice rose in an anguished 
howl: 

“You—you knew about this when I came 
in! The story was in type already! You 
knew that, with the real murderer grabbed, 
the Lorenzi, end was cold! You knew that, 
didn’ t you? 

“You might give me credit for that much 
intelligence 

And Warren smiled. It was the smile 
that sent Dixon raving up and down the 
room like a madman. 

““You—you let me work my head off on 
a story you didn’t intend to print! . . 
Best story I ever wrote! . . . You 
bulled me along with that stuff about a 
by-line! You—dammit, you had 
the inside all the time and you let me make 
a suc ker out of myself! Why? Why?” 

‘Ah, now you're getting to the point!" 
said the city editor sweetly. “‘Do you re- 
call that you had an inside once—on the 
Bishop Harkness story?” 

“But that was twenty years ago!” 
wailed Dixon. 

Warren chuckled. 

“You called me Jumbo last night—and 
that reminded me that the elephant never 
forgets!” 


man who killed 


” 








The Delicious Tang of 
the Fresh Lemon Flavor 


gives tempting zest to scores of dishes 


Good lemons, used as they can be used, 
offer a wealth of culinary pessibilities. 

“What Shall | Serve Joday>” is thus an- 
swered in hundreds of thousands of homes. 

Lemon juice instead of vinegar on salads 
or vegetables adds the connoisseur-touch 
that famous chefs employ. Lemon-flavored 
desserts — lemon cakes, puddings and pies— 
are welcomed by all men. 

The lemon flavor in apple sauce and in 
boiled sago or rice makes these plain dishes 
more appealing. Lemons served with tea, 
or as a garnish for meats, game and fish, 


act as an appetizing aid to digestion. 
In fact lemon juice used in cooking im- 
proves practically all foods and lends to 
each a greater measure of healthfulness. 
Put lemon juice in the water in which you 
boil the cheaper cuts of meat, to better the 
flavor and make the meat more tender. 
Use lemons in preparing other cooked 
fruits to gain the lemon flavor and preserve 
the true fruit color. 
Try the dishes suggested in this adver- 
tisement. Use Sunkist lemons for their con- 
venience and flavor. 


California 


unkist 


Practically Seedless Lemons 


Sunkist lemons are practically seedless, juicy, 

full-lavored, and of a beautiful, bright, waxy ap- 

pearance. They are picked and handled under 
sanitary conditions, and shipped in tissue wrap- 
pers—clean. Sunkist lemons and oranges from 








California are sold by first-class dealers every 
where at the same retail prices asked for ordi 
nary lemons. 

Write for free book, “Sunkist Salads and Desserts,” 
containing charming orange and lemon rec ipes 





LEMON SHORT-CAKE 


% cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 4 eggs, | cup milk, 


3% cups flour, 5 teaspoons baking powder 


Method: Cream butter, add sugar and yolks of eggs well 
beaten. Mix and silt four: and baking Saami 

nately with milk to first mixture. Beat well —add favonng and 
stiffly beaten whites. Bake in round layer cake pans. Put lemon 
filing between layers and cover top with lemon icing 


ier, and add alter 


Lemon Filling: | quart water, 5 lemons, 3) ounces cornstarch 
2 ounces butter 


Method: Beat yolks of exes until light; mix the sugar and 


| pound sugar, 5 yolks of exes 


cornstarch together. Add the boiling water slowly. Cook 10 
minutes, stirring frequently Add the mature to the yolks, cook 
in double boiler until egg thickens, add butter and lemon. Cool 


the mixture thoroughly, and a short time before serving use it to 
put between layers 


Lemon Icing: 2 egg whites; 2 cups confectioners sugar, 
| tablespoon lemon juice 


LEMON CREAM RICE 
2 cup rice, 3 cups milk, Y2 cup sugar, grated rind 
of % lemon, | 3 tablespoons lemon juice, 4% teaspoon 
salt, yolks of 2 eggs, whites of 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons 
powdered sugar, “4 teaspoon lemon puice,. 


Pick over rice, cover with cold water and soak over night 
Drain, put in double boiler, add milk and cook until nee is soft 
Add sugar, lemon nnd, lemon jyuice, salt and ege yoiks slightly 
beaten Cook until mixture thickens. Turn into buttered pux 
ding dish and cool. Beat whites of eggs unti! stiff and add, gradu 
ally, 4tablespoons powdered sugar and I tablespoon lemon juice 
Cover top of pudding with this meringue and bake in moderate 
oven until! hght brown Serve witl 1 without strawberry sauce 


LEMON QUEENS 


¥Y, cup butter, | cup sugar, grated rind and juice 


of Y2 lemon, 4 eggs, |'4 cups flour, 4 teaspoon 
salt, “% teaspoon soda Cream +t utter, add sugar 
gradually, the n slightly be aten eggs, rind and purce I 


lemon Sift dry ingredients together and add to mix 
ture Bake in small tins about 25 minutes and serve 
with lemon sauce 


Lemon Sauce: Cream %) cup butter, add gradually |! cug 
powdered sugar, and beat unti! hght; add the whites of 2 eggs 
one at a time, beating steadily. When about ready to serve, set 
the saucepan contamimng sauce m boiling water over the hre 
ndd % cup of lemon eand 4 cup of boiling water end stir 
until creamy. Remove t ooler dish and serve at once. The 
flavor of lemon will be heightened by grating a little of the yel 


low rind into the butter and sugar 


Ask for and Save the Tissue Wrappers 
for Beautiful Silverware 


CALIFORNIAsZFRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE Szreriv" Eastern Headquarters, Dept. A87, 139 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Puff your 
way into 
the joys of 


crime CUT 


ine Pure PRI " 


On the reverse side of this tidy 
red tin you willread: “Process 
Patented July 30th, 1907,” 


which has made three men ES sir, puff away like 


smoke pipes where one 
smoked before! 


you never did know 
what tobacco bite and 
parch meant! For Prince Albert is freed from 
bite and parch by a patented process controlled 
exclusively by us. P. A.’s served up to you with- 
out-a-wrinkle! For you to smoke away on 
as though your middle name was jimmypipe! 
Prince Albert tests-out-true as these words listen 
to your smokeappetite! Been liberating tongues 
and throats better than six years, now—and 
will free yours no matter how much you 
think you can’t smoke a pipe! Because, 
Prince Albert is made to do that thing! 
Made to put pipes into men’s mouths sau 
—and keep them there! Made to ” 
create tobacco content where it 
never existed before! 
Tell yourself this bunch of 
smoke-sunshine-news, for Prince 
Albert will do for you what it 
has done for thousands of men, 
not only in the States, but all 
over the world! 


Get this Prince Albert pipe-peace 
message, you men who “‘retired”’ 
from the pipe game; you who 
never have known its joy’us 
solace! Because, you have a 

lot of smoke pleasure due 

you quick as you pack- 
your-pipe-with- 

P. A. and make 

fire! My, whata 

fierce lot of lost 

time you have to 

make up! 


Prince Albert awaits your cheery —_ 

everywhere tobacco is sold in toppy re 

R. : REYNOLDS bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; handsome 
pound and half-pound tin humidors— 

TOBACCO co. and—that classy pound crystal-glass 
humidor with sponge-moistener top that 


Winston-Salem, N.C. keeps the tobacco in such fine-fettle 
, by R. J. I ba 


Copy 


one eee 





